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LOVE LAUGHS LAST 



IN Qi6 month of May, in the year 1807, the recent death 
of Mr. Pitt, the present illness of Mr. Fox, osd every 
one of the soul-shaking events of the French War, including 
Trafalgar and Austerlitz, were wholly set aside and at nought 
for the snug little village of Tottenham by the domestic, per- 
sonal, and therefore much more exciting excitement of the 
elop^nent of dour, one-armed Captain King, B.K., of TotteU' 
bam High Street, with Camilla, sole daughter and horesa 
of Philip Forrest, Esquire, of Cedar Lodge, Edmonton. 

Captain King, who had thoroughly learnt his business by 
incessant cruising and commanding prizes in the American 
War, which it had pleased Providence, or the devil, to begin 
simultaneously with his own career as a sailor, had lost an 
arm at the capture of Minorca and the three French frigates 
in 1798. Being thus compelled to leave the Service, he had 
bought that plain and practical house — in build not unlike 
himself — ^which, sadly changed, still stands in Tottenham 
High Street, and which, a hundred years ago, bad a neat gar- 
den in front of it, a fat bow-window to its upstairs parlour, 
and a handsome brass knocker — representing a dolphin and 
breathing furrin' parts and ports— on its trim front door. 

Everything was trim and ship-shape about the Gables so 
soon as it became the Captain's. He rose at the most unhal- 
lowed hours of a morning, and carpentered so audibly in bis 
basement, where he had set up a small workshop, that his 
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sole servant, Susan, perforce became an early riser too, serred 
his frugal meals like clockwork, and kept his house — with his 
firm, penetrating eye upcm every object and comer in it — 
as clean as the dei^ of the "Camilla." 

The "Camilla" had been, so to speak, his first lore— a fine 
frigate whose duty had beeo to convoy trading vessels, and 
who had sailed like a witch and fought like a dragon, and 
been far dearw to her captain than the splendid 74-gijnship 
he had led into action at Hinorca. Anyhow, his sister — a 
sour maiden lady living at Plymouth — always used to say 
that he married his silly litUe wife for no better reason than 
that she was also called Camilla: and it waa very literally 
true — ^for the vrisest, as the simplest, of us is a fool over some- 
thing — ^that Captain King had been first attracted to Camilla 
Forrest for her name's sake. 

Her father, Philip Forrest, was a retired win&-mendiant 
and — ^the corollary waa by no means a necessary one In those 
days — a gentleman also. He was a collector, too, of pictures, 
glass and china : Captain King's acquaintance with him was 
based on a Nankin china jar which once stood in the bow- 
window of the Gables' parlour, and, after, on a red velvet 
stand in the rich and solemn drawing-room at Cedar Lodges 
Edmonton. 

In that drawing-room, Camilla, who waa a very ^gbt, 
pret^ creature — ^with her pale gold hair and her white skin 
— ^lay nearly all day on a stiff sofa, with a wool-worked 
cushion at the back of her little head, and enjoyed delicate 
health. 

Florence Nightingale used to say that a drawing-room was 
the ruin of many a woman's life : but it was rather that piece 
of furniture in it which Cowper hymned, and which, accom^ 
pauied by a little table just the tight hei^t for her smelling- 
salts and embroidery, formed so efiective a setting to the 
grace and fragility which, for coairsely robust and vigorous 
man, was supposed to have the attraction of oppoeites. 

Captain King certainly foQ so many fath(»n. deep In love 
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-with Camilla that — thou^ he was normally a sceptical pw- 
son — ^he never seemed to question the hom fides of an ailment 
which kept her reciimbent, except when she wanted to be 
perpraidicular and walk round the garden with him, and 
which presently permitted her to carry out an elopement 
which involved rising at five o'clock in the morning, doing 
her own hair for the first time in her life, walking a wet 
half-mile in shoes obviously designed for any but that prac- 
tical purpose, driving to London in an east wind and a poet- 
chaise, and being married in a City church, weeping tears 
of damp down its walls. Sut, after all. Love ia a most can- 
ning {^ysician : who cured Hirs. Browning of ailments less 
fanciful than Camilla's, and has endowed many a w<auan 
with an unsuspected strength of soul and body. 

Before Henry King had yielded even once to a cwtain 
throttling temptation to kisa Camilla's sweet little fiower-liks 
face on its wool-worked cushion — ^before he had even taken 
her two thin, soft hands in his own thick, short one — ^he had 
spoken up to her father like the man he waa. 

Directly she had left the dinln^room after dinner cm that 
particular afternoon, before even his excellent port had had 
time to mellow his host, the guest, who was no strategian, 
had boldly and briefly asked for Camilla's hand, and stated 
with a steady and quiet assurance that he believed he had 
her heart. 

It was February, so the curtains were drawn, and the fire 
and candle-light made ruddy the lai^, heavy dining-room, 
with its silver shining on the polished mahc^jauy of the 
table, and lit up even the dark flock wall-paper on which, 
above the sideboard, hung a little Murillo — the picture of a 
peasant saint, rich in colour and full of bold and vigorons 
life — ^the gem of the house, and cheapening all its oUier 
treasuree. 

F<nTe8t was a fine-looking man, with penetrating jet-Uack 
eyes which su^ested a foreign ancestry; and perhaps his 
taste and flair for art came from forebears more cultivated 
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and aristocratic than a British wine-merchant in 1807 had 
any need of. 

He poured himself out a glass o^ '>rt and held it np to the 
light criticaUy before he enquired- 1^^^ King's financial posi- 
tion: and he had finished his glass, quite at leisure, before 
he looked strai^t into his guest's eyes, with a gleam of 
amusement in his own, and said, '^nt, my dear fellow, Uie 
thing's impossible " 

Henry King's mouth set in an ol»tinate line, and his firm 
hand fingered the cut wineglass he did not refill. 

"Camilla," Forrest went on, speaking pleasantly — for fate 
and men had yielded to him so often in the course of his 
easy life that he made quite sure they were going to yield 
now — "has no money of her own : and I should not, of course, 
make her any allowance if she married — ^unsuitably. In 
short, my dear fellow, put the idea out of your mind — ^e 
thing's impossible." 

King said shortly he did not erpect or widi any money 
with his wife. People had been happy on four hundred a 
year before now — or, precisely, on three hundred and fifty, 
since fifty must still go r^;ularly to Mary-Ann King at 
Plymouth — in correction of the fallacy entertained by Mary- 
Ann's father that a single woman can live on nothing. 

Porrest kitted away a footstool beneath his feet as if he 
were disposing of his guest's arguments. 

"Some people, of course," he said, "Camilla has been 
brought up to be useless and expensive : I should have thought 
you would have seen it. On four hundred a year the woman 
must help. Camilla wouldn't help, you know." 

King said, "I'd rather she didn't. I'm idle^ perforce, but 
I'm not useless" ; and as Forrest's eye fell for the fraotitm 
of a second on the empty sleeve. King added, "His Majesty 
has no' use for one arm, but if it can't make money it can 
save sOTue, and anyhow it shall save her — iiom. — ^bothering 
hersel£" 
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He spoke hoarsely, and his moath was set in a tight and 
ugly line 

Impatient rather than annoyed, Forrest rose and began 
blowing out the candles on the table. "We^Il ask her to give 
us a cup of tea in the drawing-room," he said. "And after 
that if 11 be better, as you'll see for yourself, yon should not 
come here for a. while. Curse your love-making 1" ho added 
with a laugh. "I shall miss you, King." 

In the drawin^room, Camilla's pret^ hands were flitting 
over the delicate appointments of the tea-tahla She and her 
father kept up a conversation into which King hardly put 
a word, as they all drank their tee. Then, as he set down 
his cup on her tray, he said suddenly in an arresting voice, 
"Camilla I" 

Camilla — he had never so called her before — stopped sud- 
denly with a cup in her hand, and looked at him out of 
startled ^es. 

"I have berai asking your father's permission," Henry 
King said in the rough voice which conceals amotion, "to 
pay you my addresses" (they were still addresses in 1807), 
"and I want to know if yon care for me enough to marry me 
on four hundred a year!" 

And Camilla, staring at him, bewildered, for a mconmt, 
came straight to him like an arrow shot out of a bow, held 
his ranpty sleeve with both her hands, and, looking at her 
father round that protecting screen, said in a shaking voice> 
"I do, papa I indeed I do I" 

Forrest was angry, but still not very angry. He said, as 
one argues with a child, "My dear Camilla, you have not the 
least idea of the purchasing power of four hundred pounds, 
or of four thousaiid, or of forty thousand" (which was per- 
fectly true). "Young women like you always despise money 
simply because they have always had too much of it and have 
not imagination enough to know what it is like to have too 
littla" (Also perfectly true.) "Try and think of yourself 
with small children, a general servant and a turned gown. 
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For I nmy as well te31 you — as I have told King — ^that 
if yoQ do marry him it will be literally that four hun- 
dred, for yon will never have a dxpence from me in my life- 
time, and all X have will go et my death to your oouain Archi- 
bald — who will be immensely obliged to you." 

He kicked a coal in the fire with the toe of his well-cut 
boot. He was still not really angry ; only getting so. 

Oamilla disliked Archibald — a delicate, wizened young 
man, much occupied with his digestion. But f^e said, still 
holding on to Henry's sleev^ and in a trembling voice, "I 
can't help it, papal I shall never be happy with anytme 
but Hrauy 1" 

And Forrest said, "Staff and nraisensel" and kicked the 
coal again. 

Then King undid Camilla's little clingmg hands with his 
only one, and faced her. 

"It's giving up a great deal, Camilla," be said. "Tour 
father is right there. I don't suppose you do realise what 
it means not to have everything you want. But if you care 
for me enough to make the sacrifice, it shan't be my fault if 
you repent it. Yon hod better think it over and decide." 
And on his plain face were the de^ lines carved, often in a 
moment, by a strong emotioiL 

Then Camilla rose to the great moment of her lif€^ and, 
looking up, said firmly, though her voice still shook, "I ha/oe 
decided, Henry: I shall come when you send for ma" 

Thoroughly roused at last, her father turned sharply aa 
her. "Go to your room, Camilla 1" he said: and from the 
heartbrug the two men watched her ga 

' The nest six weeks were, in not a few respects, to Henry 
King some of the most distasteful of his life. A fight he liked 
— he had enough Scots blood in him for that — and fitting 
had been the business of his youth. But subterfuge and rope- 
ladders, white lies and the bribing of servants, getting sur- 
reptitiously out of windows instead of walking hcmestly out of 
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doon, Trere in tlie highest degree olmozioiis to him. He had 
refused Forrest his parole, and therefore mi^t have held hinir 
flelf morally free to write to Camilla and to tee her when he 
had a chance, but — ^no doubt because he was Bo yerj little of 
either — ^ho could norer rid himself of the seDsation of being 
a, knave and a serpent when he tipped Forrest's groom to ocm- 
yej a letter, or met a trembling little figure in a cloak in a 
dripping shrubbery when Forrest waa dining with the Cloth- 
wi^kers, and the cousin, hired to play duenna, was in bed 
with a headache. Camilla used to persuade the cousin — who 
was a sentimental old fool — to develop the headache whenever 
Forrest was away tor an evening — a deed King oould hardly 
have perpetrated to save hia lifa Even when, in that dank 
shrubbery, he drew a warm, soft little person close to him with 
his cme moat efficient arm, the sensation of being a cheat and 
a traitor was still paramount ; and Camilla, half lau^iing and 
half crying, saying, "You must let me just breathe, Hmiy 1" 
was far the happier of the twa She bad suffered all her life 
fr<Hn the cmelleet ot ennuis — the satie^ of cfHupetonce: all 
the ripe plums had dropped into her lap without her ever hav- 
ing to reach out a hand to gather them : and she was not cmly 
in love with Henry, but alive, through him, for the first time : 
loved the 8cti(Hi and excitemmt of all the surreptitioua ar- 
rangements, and would have been sentimentally disappointed 
if her father — like a parent in one of those Uinerva Press 
novels (which had been, alasl her only mental nutrition) — 
had as yet yielded with the inevitable "Bleas you, my chil- 
d^n ! All is forgiven, and here is five thousand a year." 

Instead, there was a misty Kay morning, with the young 
grass twinkling with dewdrope and the sun uncertain if he 
should, or should not, creep gold through the grey, and 
Camilla, with a cloak about her slimness and an agitated faoe 
in a deep po^e bonnet and absurd feet in the satin shoes, 
^liTtging Ml to Henry's sound arm as he hurried her throu^ 
the garden and the copse to the chaise waiting in the laoBt and 
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nmrmuring — really afraid and really enjoying beraelf — ^"Oli, 
Henry, Henry I — suppose papa catches us I" 

Papa was sound asleep until long after their chaise had 
driTen through the flowering lanes and between the fields, 
then ripening for hay-making, which divided Edmonton from 
London : and it was so early when Henry King — still feeling' 
a thief and keenly resenting the eensation — Whelped Camilla to 
alight outside a church in the City, that that Ci^ still smelt 
of the clean, chill freshness of the dawn. 

The church — to be precise, it was St. Dunstan's-in-the- 
Easf, with its white and fairy spire revealing.its whereabouts 
among the drab dwelling and business houses whidi eodosed 
it — had been especially selected by Henry King on account 
of the remarkable unintelligibility of the curate as a caller of 
banns — King having taken a room in Water Lane so as to 
be Bachelor of this Parish and of no other. 

Now, the curate mumbled through the service as rapidly 
as might be ; the clerk looked as if his whole morning toilette 
had been a shake, like a dog's ; and the frowsy pew-opener — 
in a few City diurches a perfect reproduction of that dreary 
old woman, with the same sniff and the same black shawl and 
the same tendency to address anyone female, looking the least 
good-natured, as "dear," is still to be found — ^kissed poor 
Camilla in the vestry and ehed a bleary tear. 

There was to be no wedding-trip. Camilla was quite in 
love with the prospect of real poverty and economies — as a 
UtUe girl delightedly provisions a doll's house on crrmibs. All 
the way back to Tottenham her newly-ringed hand lay in 
Henry's strong one. 

As tiiey drove past the old Hi^ Cross — ^ihe gardens of the 
comfortable houses were rich in golden showering laburnums, 
and great copper beech in young, soft leaf — Camilla turned 
to her husband vrith a contented sigh. 

'^It looks BO much prettier to-day than on ordinary days I"" 
1^ said. 
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And, iodeed, the son was melting the early mista, and, tor 
the fint time^ some of King's uneasiness and graritj^. 

When they reached home, in the little bow-fronted parlour 
—where had once stood Uie N&nkin jar, responsible for every- 
thing — there lay a letter on the gate-l^ged tabl& 

"That came for yon, ma'am, half an hour ago," says Sosan, 
apprising the brida 

When Susan had gone, Camilla read it, and then — ^Henry 
having already removed her straw bonnet with its white rib- 
bons — ^leant her fair head against his shoulder and cried a 
little 

"PoOT papa I" she said. "But I tJdvk be will COTue round ; 
d<m't you, Henry ?" 

£it^ did not answer. He knew very well that your 
blusterer may be persuaded ; or, still more likely, whoi am- 
venient, may persuade himself. Forrest's letter began, My 
dear Camilla ; ended. Your affectionate father ; and dealt in 
no heroics. But it pointed oat, in t^nperate language, that, 
Camilla having chosen her own way, that way and her father's 
would lie apart. 



It was only natural that the two perfectly ordinary persons 
who became, in due course, David's parents should not es- 
cape t^e fate of the majority : nor, after the exquisite delights 
of the h<meymoon had become nature^s daily food, the rubs 
and jars of settling into place. 

It is undoubtedly true, for instance^ that when the inability 
to buy whatever die wanted, directly she wanted it, ceased 
to be a novelty and amua^nent, Camilla's ignorance of 
money matters was a trial to her husband. When he re- 
marked that his balance at the bank was low and it behoved 
them to be careful, she said persuasively, "Oh, Henry dear, 
then why not belong to another bank?" And it took patience 
and explanation to convince her that a pass-book is not a 
free pass to the entire capital a bank possess^!. 

But if she was not wise, and had been most lamentably 
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ill-educated, she vas not -withoat those instincts of the heart 
which teach the head : she was sweet-tempered as well as very 
afiectionate : while her ignorance of things domestic certainly 
had its advantages. Susan, who, in point of fact, had heen 
pr^wring to make herself thoroughly disagreeable and to give 
a rudely dramatic Notic^ directly She — meaning the bride — 
came and poked her nose into Hy Kitchen, became quite fond 
of a mistress who never poked into anything : and encouraged 
her in what may be called fine-ladyism by persuading her to 
breakfast in bed in any domestic crisis — such as the sweep in 
the kitchen — saying, "Don't yon worry, mum I I'll see to 

Camilla did not, in fact, worry. It was still King who 
marched smartly into the larder on the exact strcdie of eight- 
thirty every morning to command Susan to convert the cold 
mutton into sea-pie: hia brisk, direct eyes still spied the dust 
to which the masculine vision is usually blind : he continued 
to carpenter at seven and to do the gardrai — a narrow strip 
of a garden between old red walls — ^with varying success, 
entirely himself. 

The prize contents of her father's hot-houses and hia glar- 
ing flower-beds had left Camilla perfectly cold, but when 
Henry brought up to the parlour two peaches, as white and 
hard as peeled potatoes, 6om one of his new trees, she not 
only devoutly admired his genius as a horticulturist, but went 
to the extreme length of eating a peach and finding it de- 
licious : and when, in the following spring, with her slender 
arm through his, he took her to see the two diseased crocuses 
which, for reasons known only to th^nselves, liad elected to 
appear out of at least three dozen planted, she was quite genu- 
inely enchanted, clasped Henry's arm a little closer, and said, 
"They're lovely, Henry I" and meant it 

One September afternoon, when they were out blackberry- 
ing in a bye-lane near Stamford Hill— Camilla with the bas- 
ket in the road, and Henry with the thorns in tlie hedge — 
lo I a horseman : and before she had time to realise the situa- 
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tion and to think what to d(^ her father had paaeed her, lift- 
ing his hat with a civil inclination of the head, as to an ao- 
qnaintanca Near neighbours as thej were, therf had not 
dianced to meet face to face since that ni^t before her wed- 
ding when a troubling and goiltr^ Camilla bad kissed him 
good-night : and Heniy had not been able to cure her of the 
sentimental delusion tiiat when they did see each other they 
would certainly fall on each other's necks in eternal recon- 
ciliation. 

Going home, King did his best to stiffen her moral back- 
bone with his own pride and obetinax^ : in some degree sno- 
ceeded: and, as he measured out the sal volatile as she lay 
presently on the sofa, knew that it was not all pain to her 
to cry a litUe as she softly strewed his cheek : that the father 
who had treated her as his most valuable brio-&-brac was nothr 
ing to her beside the Prince — glom, middle-aged and precise 
thou^ he was — who had kissed her into a living woman. 

As for himself, he knew that he had much, and was thank- 
ful. Tet sometimes — ^taming his flower-beds — visions of 
his old life came between him and the red wslls of the gardem 
—not of those pleasant three years, in the breathing space of 
peace which had begun in the spring of '83 and which he had 
spent on quiet service cruising in the Mediterranean tat a sea 
as blue as the Italian day above it, but the life of action, 
vigour, responsibility, aboard the ''Camilla" in the American 
War, continually facing storm and stress, danger and diffi- 
culty. For so are we made that few of us are fully happy 
unless we are using the powers of ihe brain to the utmost; 
and the task that is easy is always unsatisfying. 

To be sure, Henry King's present task was not all smooth 
sailing. He was commander, autocrat, lord paramount at 
the Gables as aboard his ship, and meant to bei When Ca- 
milla, favoured or afflcted by a morning call from three lady 
visitors who> arriving at eleven, showed no signs of departure 
at noon, sent for King, digging potatoes, to share their so- 
ciety, he returned so fierce a refusal by Susan that she judged 
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the only way to conv^ it to her mistreas was by coughing 
significantly at the parlour door, catching Camilla's eye above 
the gaests' bonnets, and framing silently with her lipe the 
words, "He says he's damned If he do." 

That evening, while Camilla tearfully needle-worked a 
little ehirt on the sofa, King, whose cmly reading was the 
newspaper, took one of the fat, dull volumes, visibly solely 
omamental, from the tall book-case, and read it firmly, not 
tittering a sound for three hours. 

At ten, Camilla waa asking to be f o^ven, kneeling by his 
side wiib her head on his shoulder. All bis grimness re- 
laxed as ha stroked her fair hair silently with his heavy 
forefinger : but it was understood between them, henceforth 
and for ever more, that Henry was to dig the potatoes un- 
molested, and would never, under any possible concatenation 
of circumstances, be a tame cat in a parlour, soothing the 
susceptibilities of stoat ladies with sherry. 

Presently, he was making a wooden cradle in his work* 
shop for the reception of David — a cradle very much like 
Deui Swift's, now preserved — surely a strange nursery — ■ 
in a church in Sussex. 

Sitting together over the fire in the old beamed parlour, lit 
by the tall candles in King's only pair of silver candlesticks, 
in those evenings of their first winter — Camilla stitching at 
David's trousseau, while King now and again read aloud a 
paragraph from his newspaper — they knew some of the hap- 
piest hours of their lives. 

At one such time^ towards Christmas, King produced 
paper, quill, and ink to send that quarterly twelve pound ten 
to his sister Mary-Ann at Plymoutii. Perhaps Camilla — 
though she was more generous in maaey matters than women 
commtmly are — ^would have resented that payment from their 
small income if she had not now fully persuaded herself that 
her father was really only waiting to foi^ve her until that 
announc^nent, "On — ^th instant, at the Gables, Tottenham, 
Middlesex, the lady of Captain Henry King, K.N., of a 
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son," duly appeared in "The Times," when he would instant- 
ly repen^ relent, and endow the infant with a thousand or a 
hiindred thousand pounds (the sums heing practically idraiti- 
cal in the mind of Camilla) aa the spot. 

She propounded this T<miantic vision to Henry, letting her 
slender hands fall on the work in her lap, with her cheeks a 
little flushed and her pretty eyes shining. 

"He must, you know, Henry !" she said. "Fapa isn't a 
Bruie." 

Sing smiled his slow and difficult smile, and leant for- 
ward and held her hand as he said, "Don't delude yourself, 
my dear. That's always the end of the story in 'The Ladies' 
Hagazine.' " (Some hack nmnhers of that periodical, with its 
illuminating sub-title of "Entertaining Companion for the 
Fair Sex appropriated solely to their Use and Amusement," 
lay at the moment hy Camilla's work-box.) "But, I assure 
you, in real life if s most uncommon : and you'll have to make 
up your mind to — ^me and poverty, I expect, to the end of 
the chapter." 

But Camilla, incurably romantii^ with her eyes <m the fire, 
murmured duhiously, "Yet I so often hear an Inner yoioei 
Henry dear, telling me papa wiE forgive everything." 

King's hand left hers, and the smile died away from his 
face. "Then don't listen to it," he said sternly. "As far as 
I am concerned, your father can keep his money and his for- 
giveness; and I don't. think people get much enjoyment out 
of luxuries they don't earn, if you want them, you shouldn't 
have married me." And his plain face was hard vrith the 
hardness which cloaks trouble 

Camilla's arms were round his neck in a second and her 
cottooa and thimble rolling on the floor : and she rubbed her 
cheek against his and reiterated, with tears, that she was 
more than happy, and wanted only Henry — and David — ^in 
all the world. Then, recovering herself — ^while Ki n g recov- 
ered the cottons — and with a emile coming on her face like 
a, delicate rainbow in a wet spring sky, she said, "And it is 
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very oninteresting to have everything yoa want I How I 
ased to yawn and wish time would go quicker at Cedar Lodge : 
and here there's always something — ^wantfi mending I" And 
she put a light hand on the pile of work at her sida 

The dreadful Gamp of the period — a fat creature in a 
monatroflity of a cap, voluhle, ignorant exceedingly, and whom 
King hated with a hatred so acute that it penetrated evea her 
understanding — presently arrived to endanger not only Ca- 
milla's physical safety, but to revive in her tliat obstinate de- 
lusion that one can both eat one's cake and have it, and that 
Mr. Forrest, mum, he won't see you and the little dear want 
for nothing he can give you. Bat Camilla, fortunately, was 
under a stronger influence, and had, besides, at the moment 
the pre-oecupation of trying to prevent Henry turning Mrs. 
Bunt suddenly at any minute out of the house, bag and bag- 
gage — an effort whidi would hardly have succeeded if King 
had not darkly and rightly suspected that all Krs. Bunta 
were tarred with the same brush, and that a change would 
not be a difference. 

Then, in April — that season of new beginnings, with young 
life bleating in the meadow and twittering in the hedge, with 
little soft shoots pushing up through the old brown earth even 
in a garden gardened entirely by Heniy — ^David, hia son, 
opened hia eyes on the world. 
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GOAPTEBII 

THB VATHSB OF THE ICAN 

THE first stonn in the life voyage of David Hear7 Philip 
Forrest King — ^for this, at his mother's wish, was hia 
absnrdlj ccanprebenBive nomenclature — ^was occaairaied by the 
visit to the Gables of has aunt and godmother-by-fffoxy, Haiy- 
Anti of Plymootfa. 

David was then six months old, sturdy, serene, bin&eyed 
and perfectly good tempered: hauled about since the de- 
parture of Mrs. Bunt by a devoted nursef^l, Jane, an ex- 
cellent child of twelve, vrith a diort froc^ and a long apron, 
and not much more ignorant of the right treatment of in- 
fants than her employers, or the rest of the world at the 
epodi. 

When, indeed, there waa anything in that treatment so 
markedly unhygienic as to cause him discomfort, the red 
crept slowly tbrou^ David's fair skin and the thin veil of 
fair hair which imperfectly covered his head, and he roared 
vigorous protest. But, as a rule, when Jane dropped him, 
which Bhe did more than once, he seraoed to come back to 
shape again immediately like an india-rubber ball : he lay for 
hours in Dean Svrift's cradle, agreeably engaged in toying to 
catch a sunbeam, or, a little later on, sat in the garden, 
hemmed in by a bar in a sort of wooden go-cart his father 
had made him, watching If^ature and that father at thedr 
natural work. 

Of the false shame of the ordinary man, which eanses him 
to pretend that his infants, being infants, can have no inter- 
est for him, King had not a trace. He was as skilful, with 
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his Bailoi^s one hand, with his son's strings and hooka aa any 
two-handed woman: oonvoyed David's stoat and indefinite 
person as if it had been a small sack of potatoes, hut to 
David's complete satisfaction ; whil^ when his father issued 
the word of command, David, even at the crawling stage, 
obeyed it by shuiffling along the floor with a celerity perfectlj 
amazing, and not achieved by less well disciplined infanta 
with legs in full working order. 

Aa ior Camilla, her first and only maternity blurred for 
erer the delicacy of her porcelain prettinesa: she was less 
ethereal and mora human: something wiaer, and Camilla 
etJlL 

Mary-Ann King — she was not a foolish woman, and ought 
to have known how rash is he (only, it is always ahe) who 
long thruflta her company on any young couple — arrived with 
six boxes, a parrot, a carpet bag, and a brasa-bound hair- 
trunk containing her silver teaspoons and teapot, and her 
Will, lest she should elect to die or alter it before her re- 
tum. 

She was a gatmt woman of forty, not milike her brother in 
nncompromisingness and sound goodness of character, end 
all mi^t have gone well, had she not taken it into her head 
to adore David with the full strength of her friendless heart 
— at the same time feeling herself past mistress of the Art 
(so mysteriously vouchsafed to all spinaters and bachelors, 
and withheld from all parents) of t^e Perfect Management of 
Children, in body, soul and spirit 

So, when David was seated in the garden in his small 
settee with a rail, Mary-Ann, feeling he was catching oold, 
hastened out and bomid him round and round in yards of 



Henry King, from the Ti^ietable bed, said ominously, *Tou 
had better leave that child alone, Mary-Ann I" 

Mary-Ann Replied. "Are you aware^ Henry, there is a dis- 
tinct touch of east in the wind V 

And Camilla tried to accommodate both parties by sli^tly 
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loosening tho bauda in wliich the good-iia.tiired David had suf- 
fered himself to be trussed, and saying timidly, "Henry ift 
^ite a Spartan about babies, Mary-Ann 1" 

The next day Mary-Ann informed Camilla she was hnrry- 
ing David to an early grave by bathing him in water, tepid 
instead of warm: Camilla, half -believing, wept: and King, 
fading her on the sofa with the smelling salts, inspired her 
with so much fight and independence that she rose up and 
put David to bed half an hour earlier than usual, thus 
meanly and intentionally deriving his godmother of the 
greatest pleasure of her life — seeing him enjoy the greatest 
pleasure in his, splashing his audience with soapy water f rcon 
his bath. 

That night, Miss Kiiig retired to bed with a crushing calm 
at nina When she was well out of the room, Henry growled, 
"When is that woman going J" To which Camilla replied, 
"I don't know, Henry, dear; but she has brought her wirUer 
bonnet" — an ominous sign indeed in a visitor arriving in 
August. 

The nest day the three who, after all, loved each other 
well and David better, made up their differences : Mary-Ann, 
with her absurd Will altered in her godson's favour, eventu- 
ally left sooner than the bonnet predicted: and though she 
had imperfectly concealed her opinion that Henry had made 
a fool of himself in his marriage, Camilla sat down instantly 
and wrote her a re-crossed and genuinely affectionate letter: 
while King saw to it that his son was brought up in a faith, 
he never lost in his godmother's generosity and devotion. 

David's earliest recollection, or one of his earliest, was 
of a little model of a ship, which stood in a glass case on 
a small polished table in the Gables' narrow halL His chin, 
as he stood beside it in his nankeen frock, just reached that 
table, and left on its polish a dull mark which, with similar 
marks left by his small, stout hands, he remembered Susan, 
who was getting fussy, rubbing away briskly with a doth. 
When he was extraordinarily and unexpectedly good of 
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a Sundaj afternoon the ship, without its shade, was brought 
up to the parlour : David, sitting on his father's knee, had its 
component parts explained to him, and heroically resisted — 
for that was forbidden — reaching out to touch them : and he 
had some vague vision of his mother, in hOT light gown, 
kneeling hj his side with one arm about him, and the other 
supplementing his father's lack For a long time David 
thought all fathers were bom with one arm and an empty 
sleeve, and then was interested (hut only mildly) in how 
his father's came to be missing. 

War, and ^e figure of the great Little Corporal, dominated 
BuTope in David's childhood, and touched it hardly more than 
it touches Miss Austen's novels : but he did recollect that when 
Susan, in her low, pleaaant kitchen looking on to the High 
Street, had popped a delicacy into his mouth (open like a 
bird's to receive it, as he stood by her side as she rolled and 
patted and shaped), she would say, "Now you be off. Master 
Davie, or I'll send for old Mr. Boney" : while Jane employed 
the conqueror of Austerlltz as a sleeping draught by stating 
when die found David awake in his crib after the appointed 
hour that if he wasn't asleep in two twM old Boney'd come 
down the chimbley to know the reason why. Whereupon 
David — ^being a perfectly healthy child in brain and body, 
and not at all timid — presently growing tired of waiting to 
see Mr. Boney effect this remarkable entry, slept soimd, with 
his thumb in his innocent mouth. 

This was the epoch when little boys were frequently srait 
to boarding school at the tender age of three; when the scion 
of a noble house had to take to his bed for a week, so sore and 
bruised was his body from a beating administered for the 
good of his aoul by hia own father; and when nearly all 
parents made a point and a principle of giving their children 
what they disliked, because th^ disliked it. 

Henry Xing had not only first lived ynder, and then ad- 
iBJuiistered, a stem and sometimes a brutal discipline, but vras 
himself narrow and severe by nature; and though he loved 
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David as a man of few and profound affectl(si» can lore an. 
only son, the discipline of that young g^itleman'a youth was 
far from lax. 

Perfectly good-tempered. David was of a fine obstinacy or 
detennination of character, and was not four years old when 
one day after dinner he toc^ it into his infant head to decline 
to say his grace. 

Camilla said, "Now, now, Dame, dearl" entreatingly ; and 
Davie dear looked up at her witli hla roguish eyo& and uttered 
not a word. 

King threw a glance at her which bade her go up to the 
parlour, himself took the newspaper, and said to his young 
gentleman, "I shall wait here till you have said your graca" 

He waited for two hours without a sound in the room save 
the crackle of the little news-sheet and the dropping of the 
ashes from the fira 

Then, and not till then, David, beaten, hammered his young 
toes violently against the table, bnAe out vrith an angry 
thank^ving between loud sobs, was well smacked, and car^ 
ried, kicking vigorously, to bed. The howls from upstairs 
were audible for so long that Camilla, on the feeble feint of 
fetching her scissors, crept up, put her soft face against poor 
David's swollen countenance, and inserted a comforting bull's- 
eye into his moutL 

Fibs had seemed to her entirely venial in her girlhood — 
the natural weapon of the weak — ^but she had not lived for 
five years with Henry King and wholly escaped the con- 
tagion of his rigid truthfulness. 

She owned her weakness and wept, with her fingers pro- 
pitiatingly caressing, aa usual, that' dangling sleeve, and King 
said in his grave tones, "You are wrong, Camilla. There ia 
<mly one alternative on his Majesty's ships — Duty or Mutiny^ 
and here with' the boy it's got to be one or the other." 

And poor Camilla laid her lips on the sleeve and said, 
rather doubtfully, "Oh yes, Henry, dear, I know — I know."' 

David must have been six years old — promoted now from 
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•tiia nankeen frock to little tronBers of tibe same materia], 
-white stoc^inga coming beneath them, and a turned-over frill 
to his shirt collar — ^when he began having the Latin gram- 
mar, in Latin, thraabed into him at an Academj for Young 
Gentlemen on Tottenham Green, and on Simday mominga 
attended with them (all clad in their primmest best, lotting 
as if butter would not melt in their months and as if the; 
bad never beard of that vulgar instrument of torture, called 
a cane) at the parid church of All Hallows. 

David at this period, with his straight, light hair rather 
long and bis fair, open, wbolescnne face ratbw freckled, bis 
honest eyes and his wide and steady month, was quite an or- 
dinary-looking little boy. The Rev. Andrew Pilmer, bis 
master, found his brain power also OTdinary. But be bad, 
all the same, qualities which for the good of the world mi^t 
well be more ordinary than tbey are — great sweotneas of tem- 
per, strong affection, pwfect truthfulness of mind and a 
great independence of charactea*. 

At first, his mother insisted that Jane should daily escort 
him to school : when she bad conducted him over the crossing 
near the High Cross, David, with an air of command to 
which the foolish Jane instantly succumbed, sent hw back 
again, lest the possession of a nursery-maid should disgrace 
him in the ^es of his fellows. 

The noonday hour, during which the Reverend Pilmer*s 
young gentlemen were free of snpervision and ate the light 
lunch liey had brought with them, David generally spent 
with a young friend, Michael, who bad a home and an applo- 
tree bard by: but Kicbael one day falling sick of the mumps, 
David quietly betakes himself to the little bun-shop near the 
Sanchez almshouses, seats himself on a chair at a little mar- 
ble table, and having requested a glass of water and the news- 
paper (in imitation of an old gentleman in the comer), tran- 
quilly consumes the sandwiches frcan his pocket ; and having 
finished, witbdraf^ with a polite bow and a "Good morning, 
ma'am," as sole payment to the stout matron over the counter. 
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THa cheap and excellent systeDi be pursued daily, tmtil, 
little Hike's jaws baring assumed Dormal proportiona, David 
once more ate with bim beneath the apple-tree, which, if one 
heaved one's person violently enough against its trunk, some- 
times shook down the apples one was strictly forbidden to- 
pick. 

One great and memorable day in bis first tenn the re- 
tired stockbroker, Mr. Gilmour, who lived next door to llie 
Gables and had before now handed David a pimn or a pear 
aver their dividing wall, lent Henry King bis horse. King 
actually took a holiday for his son (Good Friday and Chriet- 
mas Day were the only holidays given the Inckleas schoolboy 
in those stem times) and, widi the child seated beliind him 
on Bobin, rode up to London. 

But that was not alL 

After his father had transaeted some business in the Cit^^ 
David was taken by stag&«oadi to Chatham, where King 
visited an old friend in command of one of those "hells on 
water," the bulks in which the French orieoners of war were 
confined. 

While King was recalling old days over a ^asa with his 
friend in bis quarters, young David — exploring and quietly 
energetic of mind even now — roamed about the hulk by him- 
self, and presently picked up the acquaintance of a young 
French sailor, a Marseillais, a mere boy, with great ear-rings 
in his ears, bright, black, eager eyes, and a body half famished 
and much more than balf naked. The British Government's 
treatment of its captivea was not indeed wilfully and cal- 
cnilatedly inhuman, but it permitted itself to be scandalously 
cheated in its contracts for food and lodging: personal ha- 
manity on the part of the ships' commanders could do little 
to alleviate Uie horribly insanitary conditions of the pri»v 
oners' quarters; and'the prisoners, gamblers to a m an, often 
played away the last rag on tbeir backs. 

Pierre — be knew a few words of English and wa3 soon, 
ialking and gesticulating vehemently to little David — ^had 
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made, wiUi trae Gallic ingenoitj and industry, a little model 
of a chnxch ttota the bones saved from his rations, for -wliicli 
David presented hinv — not grudginglj, for he was a moat 
generous child — ^with his whole worldly fortune, a shining 
half-crown, presented by Mr. Gihnour. Poor Pierre, emo- 
tional little Southerner that he was, and weakened by misery 
and privation, burst into tears and seized and kissed tliB 
ehild's hands. 

As David and his father walked hack the dismal two miles 
which separated the hulks frtan Chatham town, David was 
almost entirely sUenL 

Presently he said suddenly, in his young treble, "Father I" 

Xing, recalling himself from some vision of old days, 
asked, "Well?" 

"Isn't there enough food in England V* 

*'Enough and a little to spare," aitswered Eing, *'so long 
as His Majesty's Navy keeps the seas." 

"Why dcm't the prisoners have more to eat then V asked 
David. 

King replied rather sternly that they were prisoners, and 
that it was not to be expected they should he fed and pam- 
pered like Lord Mayors. 

Only the day before David had seen that fairy, thou^ not 
fairy-like, prince, the Lord Mayor, with his coachman, and 
the contrast between those portly worthies and the luckless 
Pierre jumped to the eyes even of a child. He pondered 
these things in his heart, and was a long while silent. 

Presently — the two were passing what is now the Royal 
Kaval Barracks, where stands, in tardy reparation, the 
monument erected to the memory of those very prisoners 
"laid in an honourable grave by a nation which knows how to 
respect valour and to sympathise with misfortune" — ^David 
looked up and asked, "Does it hurt to die of hunger ?" 

And King, immersed in other thoughts, and having quite 
forgotten their previous conversation, answered, "Why, of 
course it does: what's the boy thinking of?" 
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When, that evening, Camilla went up to kiss her scat good 
night, flhe found him crying: with the obstinacy that was in 
hia character he refused explanation, even to the point of in- 
curring the unjust and detogatorj suspicion of having over- 
tired or over-eaten himself. 

It was after, but not long after, that unforgettable visit to 
the hulta that £ing took David one day to the London docks, 
and the boy saw, for the first time in his life, that strange, 
busy and vari^ated life j the black wharves, the foreign faces : 
here, a huge vessel seeking her bert^; there, a great East 
Indiaman noisily unloading cargo. Father and son went 
aboard one fine ship, and David had the awful satisfaction 
of peering into the deep, dark hole. Presently, having some- 
thing to do ashore, his father took the boy to the f o'castle and 
left him in charge of an old sailor, who, when he had re- 
freshed himself with King's tip, returned, drawing his sleeve 
across his mouth, and answered the questions David had been 
accumulating in his absence. Perhaps the potations rather 
deepened the colouring of old Tim's stories of typhoons, cy- 
clones, hurricanes, shipwrecks, desert islands and icebergs. 
The neat little figure in the clean jean trousers, with his 
freckled face and his steady eyes, listened with a profound 
attention ; and when Tim'a fellow sailor — a picturesque pei^ 
son, with his swarthy complexion, and a. greasy pigtail tied 
by a much greasier ribbon, leaning against the porthole smc^- 
ing a very short black pipe — said, "Go it, Tim t" with a short 
laugh, young David turned and looked at him with the full, 
calm, disconcerting gaze of youth and innocence. 

That truthful ^e did not hamper Tim, however; who 
went it, as advised. 

That evening, at the Gables, Henry King produced for 
his son from the book-case with glass doors — where the bodss 
were 80 largely ornamental — the "Voyages of Captain Cook" : 
and David, who had hitherto regarded reading as a task only, 
sat in a comer all the evening, whoUy absorbed. The next 
day, in the garden, where David was digging hia own par- 
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tionlaT plot near his fatlLer^ Sitig told liim, with the diffi- 
oolt utterance of the taciturn toan to whom speech is more 
neefol for concealing than for expressing his thoughts, how 
in 1780 he had seen the "Eesolution" and the "Discover^ 
lying at Sheemess with their flags fljing half-mast, returned 
^m Captain Cook's last vc^ag^ and bringing with them the 
news of his mnrdor by the savages of Owhyhee. 

David, with the light summer wind stirring his hair, leant 
on his small spade, quite entranced. This was, as it were, 
romance at first hand. He soon knew Captain Cook's "Voy- 
ages" very nearly by heart. In the June evenings of that 
summer of Waterloo, his father sometimes took him a country 
walk and told him of his own experiences of the life that 
had been life indeed, and put in — or was it, rather, fed and 
nourished in his boy's heart a love inborn, but undeveloped 
— ^for that wonderful siren, the sea ? Eing was no mconfeur, 
much less an engaging liar, like Tim, He did not spare his 
seal the knowledge of the price he would have to pay to fol- 
low the Briton's natural calling. A hard life, but the beet 
there is, was the sum total of his experiences. The empty 
sleeve, which had been a curiosity — like the little ship on the 
hall table, or the cobbler's wooden I^ — ^became for David a 
pride and a reverence. 

Before he was eight years old he knew how to wash his 
own shirt and scrub the table in the workshop downstairs, 
was handy at carpentering (which was pure delight, it in- 
volved so much interesting bloodshed), and had been trained 
to immaculate neatness and simplicity not only of his small 
person but of the slip of a room where he slept. His father 
had further and thoroughly inculcated in him those invalu- 
able lessons — ^the fewer possessions, the freer man ; and that 
the clear and simple aim, and not the diversity of interests, 
makes for happiness in life as for success, which is not com- 
monly obtained on easira terms. 

Awe, respect and affection were what eight-year-old David 
felt for his father: but he did not doubt hereaft^ that 
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Sliateepeare and that father were right in thinking that 
hardness is ever of hardiness ih.9 mother, and knew that he 
suffered less when he left home for having suf ered a little 
in it. 

As for poor Camilla, she had long accepted her son's 
future destiny. One afternoon, when he was hardly twelve 
months old, and seated on the floor hanging ahout indis- 
criminately with his rattle, as she stroked his downy head 
with her forefinger, she had idly wondered aloud what he 
would he when he was a man. 

"There's only one profession for him," says King — 
"Mine." 

Camilla's caressing finger stopped : she looked up and ex- 
claimed impulsively, "Oh, it's too dangerous, Henry I" 

King replied almost sternly, "Danger's the spice in tiie 
pudding, my dear. Davie's going to he a sailor." 

The idea which distressed her to tears at the moment so(hi 
became, under King's £rm influence, so mudi a matter of 
course that she forgot at last that there had ever been a 
time when she had hoped Davie might turn into something 
quiescfflit, like a clergyman. 

He was nine when he paid his second visit to the Iiondon 
docks, this time with Mr. Gilmour. Much like a puffy little 
cock sparrow was Mr. Gilmour, very neat with his hla^ 
worsted stockings and his buckled shoes : monetarily of small 
fortune, hut, as endowed with an absorbing passion for as- 
tronomy, virtually a rich man. 

It was David's birthday ; and it was at Mr. Qilmour's sug- 
gestion th^ celebrated it by going to see the lions in the 
Tower, and at David's own that they walked on afterwards 
to the docks, where they spent a long rooming watching a 
great unlading of cargo, a wherry beating up against the 
wind, some Chinese sailors in their dirty blue, and a brigan- 
tine, going foreign. David had learnt enough from his 
father by now to detect that Mr. Gilmour knew very little 
of seafaring matters : but he was a modest youth, and ihe pos- 
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Bession of infommtioii never at any time possessed him witU 
the desire to eixpose other persons' lack of it : only, as Mr. Qil- 
monr'a answers respecting the use and purpose of various 
ropes wore unsatiafactory, David's questions took another di- 
rection. 

"Why aren't you married, please^ mr V* he said very po- 
litely, after a long meditation. 

Mr, Gilmour silently considered the black hull of a ship 
for a few seconds before he replied, "Well, sometimes, you 
know, the only woman you would like to marry is married 
to some one elae." 

David considered. "What do you do then, air ?" he asked. 

'TThy, then you grin and hear it," replied Mr. Gilmour. 

If Mr. Gilmour was hearing it^ he certainly was grinning 
toa He endured with a praiseworthy equanimity, the dread- 
ful dinner which, to please David, was taken among sea- 
faring persons at a very vile little eating-shop mi the quay- 
eida When they reached home, and David had supped with 
him en gar^on, the host completed a delightful day by tak- 
ing his guest to his toy observatory on the roof, where David 
Lad the bliss of making each eye in turn ache severely by 
pressing it to the telescope, through which he never upon 
any occasion could recollect locating any one of the heavenly 
bodies, or seeing anything hut co^t ether waving np and 

Scanetimes, in one of those distressful winters of the peaos 
without plenty that followed Waterloo, Mr. Gilmour would 
came and sit for an hour in that cosy parlour of the Gables, 
and discuss with King the disastrous condition of ihe farmer 
and the lahourii^ classes; while Camilla, opposite, stitched 
tranquilly, with her fair curls shading her bent face, and 
David sat very upright on his chair by the table, with his 
young soul absorbed in his book — Captain Cook many times 
over, Defoe's "Plague of London," or a translation of the 
splendidly prophetic and ima^native lies of Ihe Baron Miin- 
<diaiisen. I7o sitting on one foot, swinging tbe other, and 
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plimgmg into one's elders' coiiTersation with slixill qnesticoiB 
for the "human boy" then. When the grandfather clock ia 
the corner Btmck ei^t, King, without taming his head, said, 
"Bed, David ;" and David, not even waiting to reach a full 
stop, got down suddenly from his ehair, put away hia Iwok, 
bade his elders good night, took his candle, and undresaed in 
the darkness it faintly illuminated on a second floor of which 
lie was the solitary occupant. 

They were a happy trio — as Mr. Gihnour perhaps reflected 
as he letumed to the stars alone. Camilla — ^who had long ac- 
cepted the turned gown and the last year's bonnet quita 
philosophically, for it is not the prettiest women who are 
the vainest — ^was indeed, in all David's recollections of her, 
as throughout his life, prone to tears and unreasonableness; 
the while he always knew, at the back of his young mind, that 
his father liked in her the weakness and timidity he coo- 
seientiously tried to correct — as he knew that her two men 
were always to stand buffer and screen to her to protect her 
alike against the little shocks of daily life and the rude wipda 
from heaven. 

There was one particularly comfortable winter — it was a 
very -KTicomfortable one for England, with the Luddite xiota 
firing the manufacturing districts, and everywhere the mur- 
mura of a bitter discontent — of which David had particu- 
larly clear memories. Onc^ when he and hia father were in 
the workshop, King spoke to the child definitely of his 
future: how he hoped, ways and means permitting, to put 
him into the finest aervice in the world, the British Navy; 
how failing that, David must go — the neat best thing and no 
bad second — into the British Mercantile Marine, ao that if 
he could not protect his country's shores from Hia Majesty's 
enemies in His Majesty's senior service, he must transport 
His Majesty's conmierce, if need bo, as need had been, in 
the teeth of those enemies and in the jawa of their gona. 

David aaid "Yea, sir" ; for the time forgot what his father 
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Lad said, being absorbed in the carpentering; and aftei^ 
wards remembered. 

In those winter evenings he was reading aloud to his 
parents the antobiographj of an old merchant captain who 
had been a very game old dog in life, and was a very duU old 
dc^ on paper. As the reader atill had to atop and apeU out 
all the long words, and had been idiotically taught at school 
to announce the punctuation to prove he did not confuse 
colons with semi-colons, or both with commas, he had rea- 
son afterwards to think that his performance must have been 
an agonising one for his parents, who listened to him with 
perfect gravity, neither of them being remarkable for a 
keen sense of humour, as he sat on the edge of his straight- 
backed chair, with his white-stockinged legs dangling and the 
book held up high in front of hinu 

When his father said "That'll do, David," he got off his 
perch with inward glee and the solemnity of manner de- 
manded of all well brought up little boys, and went to the 
table and absorbed his young soul in netting a net to protect 
the currant bushes. All his life long his memory held the 
picture of the fire-lit room, the silver candlesticks on the 
high mantelpiece^ the red curtains drawn about the windows, 
and his parents with their chairs close together. Presently, 
when David looked up fr<mi his labours, he would see hift 
mother lay her little hand on his father's knee, and his 
f athe/a thick hand close upon hers ; and when he was older 
and wiser he knew that that was a memory to be grateful 
for. < 

One day, early in the following autumn, as he came frisk- 
ing back from school in the hot afternoon sunshine, Mr. 
Gilmour, standing with old Dick, his d<^, at his gate, gravely 
signed to him to come in. The proceeding was not mraaual, 
and David followed him down the brick path with his satchel 
of books swinging and Dick's moist nose against his hand. 

Once in the parlour, Mr. Oilmour produced his bandana 
handkerchief and wiped his face, and David noticed it was 
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wliite, aa if he were feeling the heat. Mr. Gilmonr's par- 
lour was in that state of agreeahle mnddle which betokens 
bachelor housekeeping: there were books, rather dusty, piled 
on the floor; a great litter of papers on the writing-table; and, 
on the mantelshelf, a row of ripening apples. He selected one 
and gave it to Bavid, who began munching at once. Then, 
as had happened before, Mr. Gilmour sought a half-crown 
in his po<^et and put it into David's hand, saying, "Now 
you can go and buy that knife, Davie" : and when David had 
thanked him, he put a hand on his shoulder and said, "Wait 
a minute, my boy," and cleared his throat 

David looked up at him, surprised : he was too young for 
presentiments: fate had always been kind. 

"Now, Davie," said Mr. Gilmour, "you must be a man. 
I've some bad news for you — some very bad news. You 
must be a good boy and help your mother as your father 
would have liked. Tour father's very ill" — David lifted his 
bewildered young eyes — "in fact, my dear boy, the truth of 
the matter is he's dead, and you and I have got to comfort 
your mother as best we can." And Mr. Gilmour blew his 
nose very loudly on the bandana handkerchief. 

Strange, tiiat what we call the knowledge of life usually 
begins vrith the realisation of death 1 The SeptCTiber sun 
was still shining hotly on the red brick path — ^where Dick, 
stretched at full length licking his paws, waved greeting with 
a lazy tail — as David and Mr. Gilmour went down it: the 
pretty old High Street was busy and cheerful as it had been 
when David came skipping down it ten minutes earlier, and 
the rooks were still cawing loudly in the trees in the gar- 
dens behind their high walls. But, all the same, the face of 
the world had changed. David could never again be an 
insouciant little boy ; be had marked an epoch. 
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CHAPTER in 

A wnx aud a wat 

'T II THEK Hr. Oilmour came, as he presently did in liis 
V V '^^^ **f executor with Camilla, to look into Henry 
King's affairs, he had cause several timee to thrust his gold- 
rimmed spectacles on to his forehead — always a sign of 
nervous irritation with him — and to ezelaim, "Deuce take 
it all I why couldn't the man have consulted me i" 

Ki n g had heen indeed not only one of the most frugal of 
men, but singularly uninterested in money, and in his in- 
vestments had acted on the delusion that, if one lets well 
alone, it goes on well ; whereas, in point of fact, as often aa 
not it goes to the devil. 

King's investments had sot exactly done that, hut though 
in no case had he sold when he should have held, there were 
too many cases where he had held when he should have sold. 
He evidently had not heen able — perhaps he had not tried — 
to explain satisfactorily to Camilla even so much as the 
marked difference between capital and income ; but, at least, 
she was not one of those dangerous women who feel financially 
clever and are not : she listened quite quietly and attentiveJy 
to Mr. Gilmour's explanations, with her curls shading her 
tear-washed cheeks, and only now and again lifted her sad 
blue eyes to a^ him some queation which showed how in- 
finitely remote she was from understanding the A B C of 
Throgmorton Street ; while, aU the same, there was at least 
one point connected with money on which, as Gilmour was 
regretfully to discover, her husband had succeeded in teach- 
ing her thorou^y welL 
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Dand, looking back on himself long after, l)elieYed that 
he rather enjojed the excitement of the fungal. His new 
clothes — the sable cloak in which his young person was en- 
veloped to ita very heels, the little weeper which fell from 
his hat, and the enormous pair of black kid gloves which he 
received, apparently as a present, from the undertaker, as 
did the other genUemen attending the funeral — profoundly 
intereeted him. So did the great hearae, the mutes, the 
plumes of feathers on the slowly moving horsee; and aft«r 
the service, the party of guests who, with Mr. Qihnour as 
boat, ate and drank in the parlour of the Gables of the goodly 
fare Susan and Jane had been preparing for days, and, after 
the brief Will had been read, quickly recovered what may be 
called a relieved and apdogetio cheecfnlnees. 

David, sitting near the window, uncurtained for the £rst 
time for five days, himself felt no small relief to see the world 
and the sunshine once more, and was as pleased to catch si^^t 
of old Dick, who had wandered into the Gables' front gard^i> 
dismally wondering what all the fuss and upset was about, as 
old Dice's vigorous tail and bark presently signalised that he 
was pleased to catch sight of his young friend. 

In fact, it was not until daily life began again that David 
really missed his father. Then the blank in the empty work- 
shop struck cold on his childish heart: when he camo back 
from school of an afternoon the house had a strango empti- 
ness, which was but emphasised when he ran upstairs and 
fotmd his mother sitting alone in the parlour, her hands idle 
on her black dress, staring in the fire. Well for David hia 
father had made him reliable, not relying. He had not 
needed Mr. Gilmour to tell him that he must loc^ after his 
mother and help her. With his satchel flung on the table ha 
would come and stand by her, and she would put her arm 
round his shoulder and her face against his fair hair — and 
remain thus for half an hour, perhaps, still silent, or asking 
him, did he remember how his fath^ had looked on this oe- 
casion or on that, what Davie thought he would have said or 
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wished about some passing trifle of the daj, to which the diild 
replied thoughtfully, simply and not unwisely. 

The greatly considered are seldom considerate. Camilla 
was one of Uie many sheltered women who feel that all bot- 
Tows are somehow less poignant and more endurable for 
others than for themselves. If David had to stuff his knuckles 
in his eyes and put the strongest guard upon himself so that 
his noisy, childish sobs might not reach his mother from his 
little bedroom — by the time she came to bed, and on her way 
there stopped for a minute to look in on him, he was always 
asleep. He used to bring her up the cup of tea, which served 
her as breakfast, in the morning before he went to school, 
with his "shining morning face" full of the deq> and throb- 
bing interest of the effort to slop as little as possible over the 
bread and butter in the saucer: and when Mike (of the 
mumps and the apple-tree) came in to play, she could hear 
their joyous shouts as they slid on the first ice of the season 
in the little pond in Mr. Gilmour's garden. But still she 
knew that, in bis soul, David understood. 

One day in early December, when a light snowfall had 
powdered the garden and the housetops, Mr. Gihnour spent 
a long afternoon at the Gables explaining to hia co-execut<nr 
the state of her affairs, now fairly clear and settled. He saw 
her eyes wandCT absently over the white garden as he spoke. 
When he cleared his throat, and, pushing up the spectacles, 
said, "I am afraid, you know, it means curtailing expenses 
— I should do without Jane, if possible," he perceived die 
was wholly indifferent. He fancied she was relieved when 
he added that as the house was now her own he should rec- 
ommend her staying on in it; and when he continued, "The 
Navy's quite an impossibility for my friend David now, I 
fear, and the necessary fees to apprentice him in the Mercan- 
tile Marine would, out of your small incrane, be a very se- 
rious consideration — a very serious consideration" — she 
looked up quickly and said, "Oh, but Davie must go to aeal 
Henry wished it." 
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Mr. Gilmour took off the speetaclea and rubbed them with 
bia gaj silk handkerchief, and replaced them before he 
apoke. 

"It can be arranged, no doubt, my dear Mrs, King," he 
said. "You have friends, you know, who would think it an 
honour — to help you/* 

Camilla rose at once, a warm carmine flooding her faoe^ 
and said quickly, and almost imploringly, "Oh, no, Mr. Gil- 
mour I Henry would not have liked me to borrow money. I 
could not think of it." 

To which poor Mr. Gilmour, repulsed, made answer that, 
had the sea not been an irrevocable choice, there were various 
huainesses in which a boy might find a post: and returning 
prudently to the technicalities, produced two or three papers 
atill requiring Camilla'a signature, which she a£Bzed with a 
readiness startling in view of her absolute ignorance of all 
their contents. 

Then David came back from school, and Mr. Gilmour 
gathered hia papers, and went away looking rather rueful. 

At dinner that night David perceived his mother had been 
crying. After it, upstairs in the parlour, she called him to 
her, and putting her arm about him and her cheek against 
his hair, told him what Mr. Gilmour had said. 

"You see, Davie," she added, kissing hia forehead, "I know 
Mr. Gilmour would l^id me the money, or give it me, and I 
can't take it You see, I can't take it 1" 

And David aiiawered guilelessly, "I think Uncle Gilmour 
haa lota, mother. He's got a new telescope arriving next 
week." 

Camilla, laughing and th^i crying a little, shook her head 
and said, "All the same, I mustn't take it, Davie." 

And David fancied he then dimly divined, as he knew cer- 
tainly hereafter, that it was because Mr. Gilmour wished to 
marry hia mother, and that she was incapable of that in- 
fidelity, that she could not accept his gifts. 
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He weat back presently, a tiioii^tial jouth, to hia Latin 
exercise: finished it; ihen said suddenly, "Mother I" 

Camilla, still doing nothing, looked ronnd at hi-nt. 

"What should I be if I didn't go to sea ?" 

And she answered vagaely die thon^t Mr. Gilnumr had 
said scHnething about an office or a bank. 

For the next three or foor days the subject was not re- 
BOmed. There was snowballing — an exceBsively delectable 
and not too hackneyed amusement ; and David, who waa still 
Bo unsophisticated he could enjoy someone else's hobby having 
as mise-enrscene a roof in a very low temperature, was in- 
vited to see a star throng Mr. Gilmour's new acquisition. 
Yet, all the time, at the back of a most tenacious mind, that 
question of his future was fixed. In hia earliest days at Mr. 
Pilmer's Academy he had announced, as youth rashly will, 
his intentions regarding his career; and now, when Mr. Pil- 
mer's young gentlemen were sliding in the playground, and 
Mr. Pilmer's usher — by whose side David had paused a mo- 
ment for breath — said, lightly, half joking, 'Tou're still 
going to be a sailor, I suppose. King %" King paused just for 
a second and said firmly, "Yes, I am." 

Keaching home that afternoon, at dinner he asked his 
mother about his grandfather, and she showed him a minia- 
ture of Forrest as a very handsome, dark-eyed young man, 
told David all about her elopement, and then b^an to talk 
about tiie house at Edmonton, the pictures, the gardens, the 
stables, with a hundred trivial details — the details that make 
the picture live — which die had herself forgotten till she 
spoke of them. She had, in fact, f oi^;otten a great deal ; even 
now, bereft and lonely, she had no regrets : her revaige on 
her father, had she wanted any, was complete. 

David asked where exactly Cedar Lodge stood in T^ard 
to John Gilpin's famous "Bell" inn, at which, on one never- 
to-Wforgotten occasion (it was, in fact, the sixth anni- 
versary of their marriage) he had been taken with his parents 
in a chaise to dine. 
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Then he enquired, "la grandf&tlier still angry with ubI" 

And Camilla, putting back the miniature into its case, said 
absently, "Oh, yes, I should think so, dear. He must be, or, 
he would have written t» say be felt for me" ; and, as if the 
idea had occurred to her for the first time, she added, half to 
herself, "He might just have said he was sorry when Henry 
died I" 

Whereat David put in, with the relemdess directness of 
youth, "Perhaps he was not aorry." 

The next evening he asked his mother several leading ques- 
tions about hanks — a subject on which she was but very 
feebly qualified to offer information. Fortunately, or un- 
fortunately, David, on his memorable visit to the do<^s with 
Mt. Gilmonr, had also visited with him a branch of Parr's 
Bank which had the honour of Mr. Gilmour as a client: and 
a vague impression stayed in his mind of a bevy of young 
gentlemen perpetually penned in little wooden boxes b^ind 
a counter till they grew old and grey, engaged in the strictly 
tmexhilarating occupation of counting out other people's gold ; 
the consequences of their retaining so much as a guinea for 
themselves being, according to Mr. Gilmoiir and all the rules 
of morality in which David had been trained, practically un- 
thinkable. 

His mother said presently that she thou^t, from all she 
heard, a bank clerk's was a very genteel occupation — that 
now obsolete adjective was the equivalent of the equally vague 
and inexpressive "nice" of our day; and that, on occasion, 
she believed that hank clerks became managers, and rich. 

David, having reflected, enquired how they contrived to 
become rich, since they were so strictly forbiddm erver to 
have any of the money with which they wore surrounded; 
and his mother, feeling herself unable to describe the process 
by which a bank manager is evolved as a butterfly from a 
chrysalis, 1x>6k refuge in that mean retreat of elders, and said, 
"Davie, it's time for bed!" 
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David laj long awake that night, bis yotmg mind working- 
hard at the details of a Bcheme. 

The next day, as luck would have it, when he returned from 
school he found his mother in bed with a headache, and 
proposing to stay there till eight o'clock tea-time : so he dinod 
in the parlour alone, Susan saying (Jane, being no longer 
req^uired, had carried out an old threat and married the 
tallow-chandler), "You eat too fast. Master Davie — ^yon 
hadn't ought to scamper l^ough the puddmi like that." 

While Susan was still in her scullery, washing up, David, 
in his little caped coat and his neckcloth, was out of the 
front door, and — in a bitter cold, a lightly falling snow, and 
the quickly coming darkness of a December afternoon — 
turned his steps towards Kdmonton. 

About six o'clock that evening, in the handsome dining- 
room at Cedar Lodge, with its massive furniture, ita velvet 
curtains, its pictures, good, bad, indifferent, with tiie peasant 
saint of Murillo impoverishing them all, three gentlemen were 
leisurely discussing their after-dinner wine. 

A huge blazing fire and the candles in massive candelabra 
threw their light on the round table, with its great decanters 
in silver stands, its heavy cut-glass and a beautiful Sevres 
dessert service. Philip Torrest, still a handsome man, with 
his coal black eyes under a thatch of white hair, had pushed 
back bis chair and sat at ease. On one side of him was 
his brother Charles, a successful maltster, a stout man, not 
unlike tho great exile of St. Helena in figure, only fatter, 
with a heavy massive head much sunk on his shoulders; a 
perfectly shrewd, dependable and commcm-sensible person, 
and, by some remarkable freak of nature, the father of 
Archibald, now opposite to him. 

Archibald, Philip Forrest's nephew and prospective Heir, 
was now in his early thirties, sli^t and delicate in body, 
with pale hair already thinning on his temples, a high nai^ 
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TOW forehead, a sharp -worried mind, and a bom jadge 
of art and hric-a-hrac. 

Charles Forrest, who had regarded that taste in his hrother 
as an amiable weakness (seeing that it had been combined 
with much aptitude and euccess in money making), had 
the greatest contempt for it in his son, who made it the 
business of his life. 

That very evening the whole conversation at dessert had 
turned on a DeKt jar, for which it appeared some fool had 
paid thirty guineas (Charles Forrest was certain he was a 
food — ay, though a greater appeared to have given him forty 
for it the very next day), and Charles — literally a bull in a 
china shop — emptied glass after glass of his brother's CKcel- 
lent port in perfect silence. 

It is surely the marvel of that age, not that there was so 
much drunkenness, but that there was so little. Even after 
three parts of a bottle of the port, besides uncounted glasses 
of hock and claret at dinner, Charles Forrest remained, not 
only absolute master of his 'wits, but perfectly sagacious 
in judgment. 

Archibald — ^who drank hardly any wine, an additional 
offence in his father's eyes and not a recommendation in his 
uncle's — ^had just produced the catalogue of a local sale, 
where it seemed some good glass was likely to be lurking un- 
suspected, when the hall-door bell rang loud and clear through 
the house, and its master turned, frowning, and lotted at 
the clock on the manteldielf. 

Cedar Lodge was just over a mile from the "Bell" inn, 
and the young gentleman — so entirely covered in snow tha^ 
with his ruddy cheeks and his white powdered hair, he looked 
like an infant Father Christmas — who had there enquired 
his way, was already considerably out of breath. By tie time 
he reached the hall door of Cedar Lodge, at the top of the 
flight of steps guarded by two nymphs holding trays of snow, 
he was panting hard. If courage consisted in not feeling 
afraid, David King was a coward: but if it rather consists 
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in porstmig one's purpose through fear, he was hrave : tea && 
bravest are entitled to the fears therf hide. It was character- 
iatic of him that, though the walk had been much longer and 
drearier than he had anticipated, it never occurred to him 
to turn back: and after the "Bell," when it became solitary — 
a white and silent world, the snow falling thick and qtuet, 
and David's whistle to keep up his spirits sounding soft and 
eerie — he remained faint, but pursuing. 

It must indeed be confessed that the avenue of tall trees 
forming the drive to the house, and looking exactly like the 
skeletons of ghosts shaking hands with each other above his 
head, had caused his young heart to beat to suffocation and 
had quickened his trot to a run, so that when Mr. Bates, the 
butler, opened the door to him, he could scarcely get out his 
request to see Mr. Porrest. 

"And who may you be V says Bates, surprise getting the 
better of his annoyance at being disturbed at supper. 

When David panted that he was David King, Mr. For- 
rest's grandson, Bates, knowing the family history, and being 
onder notice to leave and resenting that dismissal, decided, 
as he put it a few minutes later to the servants' hall, to 
chance it and let the governor have it straight, so he helped 
Master King out of his coat and su^^ested he should stamp 
his boots thoroughly on the mat before polluting the dining* 
room carpet 

Then Mr. Bates flung open the broad and massive door 
very wide, and announced in his most stentorian tones, "Mas- 
ter David King." 

If a bomb had fallen at Philip Forrest's feet he could 
not have been more astonished. Except quietly raising his 
coal black eyes to look at the child, he did not move a muscle; 
Charles Forrest settled, aa it were, into the folds of fat 
round his neck and into his black satin stock, and prepared 
,to enjoy himself, and the visible irritation on Archibald's 
nervous face, 

^'This is an unexpected pleasure," says PhiKp Forrest, 
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as David advanced and shook hands mth him, and said "How 
d'je do, sir V* with great politeness, (After the first plunge 
the water is seldom so very cold.) 

"That is your great-uncle Charles," said Forrest, still 
watching the guest attentively with his almond-shaped eyes 
narrowed to a slit, "and this is your cousin Archihald.** 
David ^ook hands with them both. 

There was a vacant place — ^fortunately, next great-unde 
Charles, whose very ponderonsness seemed to promise s&- 
curity. Philip Forrest said, "You can get yourself a chair": 
and David selected one from a long row against the wall and 
brought it to the table. 

Then said Uncle Charles — ^he had humour, had Charles 
— "Have an apple ?" and at the same time mixed his nephew 
a glass of wine and water and pushed it towards him. While 
his elders watched him, David partook of this feast with a 
total aleence of Belf-consciousnee^ now and again looking up 
to take in the Beriaaa splendours of the room, which inter- 
ested, but did not awe him. 

Suddenly, with a piece of apple poised on his fork, for he 
had peeled and was eating it with perfect gentlemanliness, 
he caught sight of an oval picture in a wooden frame hang- 
ing above the mantelpiece, and said, not as a question but as 
a statement, "That is my mother I" 

And his grandfather said, "Tou can go and loot at it" 

The picture represented a very fair-haired little girl, 
dimple necked, white f rocked, sitting on intensely green grass, 
with her wide wondering eyes exactly matching the blue rib- 
bon of her sash and in the straw bonnet at her side; the poi^ 
trait having as its absurd background a mountain, a river, a 
thimderstonn and a castellated battlement. The child look- 
ing up at it resembled the little girl in colouring, and not in 
the least in anything else. 

When he had looked at it in perfect sUence for two or 
three minutes, he went back to his place and finished his 
apple. 
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Then his grandfather looked up and observed, rather 
aardomeally, "And now, perhaps, I may be informed to what 
I am indebted for the honour of this visit ?" 

It was the age of formal phxasea: the booka ont of which 
yonth was educated were full of them: so in a minute or 
two David had assimilated the meaning of this stately ques- 
tion. 

His motber, as well as his instincts, bad told him that his 
grandfather was hostila His instincts told him now that 
Cousin Archibald was more hostile stilL So David's blue 
eyes roved until they fixed themselves on great-uncle Charles' 
reliable and encouraging stoutness, and addressing himself to 
him the youth said, 

"I came to ask grandpapa for a hundred pounds." 

Archibald muttered something under his breath which 
might have been, "I thought so !" 

Forrest, fingering his glass with his long taper fingers, 
and looking straight at his grandson, asked, "May I enquire 
for what purpose V 

And David, losing his fears, launched on his story. 

"I want to go to sea," he said, in his trim young voice. 
"Father wanted me to go into the Navy, but if he hadn't 
enough money I was to go into tbe Mercantile Marine. Uncle 
Gilmour says mother hasn't enough money for that either, 

"Wbo is Uncle Gilmour?" interposed Philip Forrest. 

"He lives next door to us, air," David explained, "He 
isn't a real uncle. He's only Mr. Gilmour : but be gives me 
things. He gave me a little telescope, and this knife" — ^tbe 
youth felt in his pocket and produced a clasp-knife which 
he handed to Uncle Charles, who examined it, said "Very 
handsome, I'm sure" in his warm, fat voice, and returned it 
— "and I think Uncle Gilmour would giv^ mother the money, 
only ^e says she mustn't let him : and he said I could be a 
clerk in a bank, but I don't want to be: I want to go to sea: 
father said it would cost nearly a hundred pounds to ap- 
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prentice me to a good firm in the Herehant Service and a 

little more for the outfit, so " saya David, turning again 

and addressing Uncle Charles, "I came to aak grandfather 
if he would he ao very kind as to give it to ma" 

Archibald struck in with, "Tour mother told yoa to ask 
for it, I snppoae?" 

And David said, "Mother's in hed with a headache." Then, 
compelled hy a truthfulness he was never able to conquer 
throughout his life, he added, "Mother wouldn't have let me 
coma She told me father said, Never to ask grandfather 
for Anything, so she wouldn't have let me ask either. I 
expect she will be getting up now and I ought to go back 
— it's such a very long walk," saya David, remembering it; 
and he got up and stood, a slight slip of a child, in front of 
his grandfather. 

A maturer David was not able to recollect if that sanguine 
and youthful one had expected Philip Forrest to produce 
then and there, from such pockets as the cloae-fitting panta- 
loons of that day permitted, a hundred golden sovereigns: 
what he did always recollect was the chill that feU on his 
heart when his grandfather, still looking at him fixedly with 
the narrow black eyes, said quietly and not ill-natnredly, 

"I am sorry I can't oblige you, young gentleman, and that 
you should have had your long walk for nothing. As your 
mother did not suggest that you should make the request" 
—here Archibald made a faint sound in his throat — "I need 
not trouble you to deliver any message to her. Meantime, as 
it ia getting late, perhaps you had better be starting back." 

David had been brought up hy a father against whoee 
judgment there was no appeal. His strained face meant 
tears suppressed, but he walked up to hia grandfather and to 
Archibald, shook hands and said good-bye without a whine - 
or a murmur. 

Then great-uncle Charles, who had watched the scene in 
silence, heaved hia bulk with difficulty out of his chair, and 
rising said, "With your permission, Philip, I'll ring and 
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ask Bates for my boots and overcoat I propose to accompany 
my great-nephew back to Tottenham and have a chat TTith 
Camilla. I daresay the 'Bell' will provide ns with a 
chaise." 

Philip, locMng at him steadily, said^ "As yoa please, 
brother." 

Archibald put in in bis peevish voice : "It's a deuced rash 
thing for a man of your age, air, with your gouty tendency, 
to go out on a night like this I" 

Charles, who was often taken with a desire to be, meta- 
phorically, at his son's throat, growled several ^^Ictives in 
his own. As for David, the sun of Uncle Charles' red and 
reassuring face had risen over a very bleak world. 



There had been no anxiety at the Gables over David's ab- 
sence, for the simple reason that his mother had supposed 
him to be downstairs with Susan, and Susan bad supposed 
him to be upstairs with his mother. And very soon after 
Camilla came down to the parlour at eight o'clock tea-time, 
there was a ring at the bell, and after a short colloquy with 
Susan below stairs, lo ! upon them a step ao heavy Ibat they 
loudly creaked and protested, and then David pu^ed open the 
parlour door, placed his head round it, and said, in a guilty 
voice, 

'liother I I've been to grandpapa's, and Uncle Charles baa 
come back with ma" 

Camilla bad been a girl of seventeen when Charles had last 
seen her, a very delicately lovely girl, a little affected, and 
decidedly a little silly. But love and sorrow are noble edu- 
cators. There was pathos in her black frock, and that air of 
appeal which was aecond nature to her and which, to the 
heart of man at least, n^ver appealed in vain. Her uncle 
kissed her, patted her shoulder very kindly with his large 
hand, and said, "Why, why, my dear! I haven't seen you 
since the Lord knows when"; and out of the lumbei^roOTn 
of memory there came to her some old wives' stcny that once' 
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upon a time TTncle Charlea had wished to many h«: mother. 

She said, "Dear Uncle Charles I what in the world has 
that naughty Davie heen doing t" 

And Uncle Charles, looking at the youth, replied that he 
ahould like a talk with David's mother aIon& 

David, sitting presently on a wooden chair in front of 
Susan's blazing kitchen fire, drying his atockinged feet, 
sipping a delectable hot drink she brewed him, and answer- 
ing innumerable questions concerning every detail of his 
grandfather's appearance and m^age, chewed the cud of a 
most bitter disappointment But if he was rebuffed, he was 
not at the end of his resources. As he drank the spiced 
currant wine and tried to describe in detail the noble fipeigno 
which formed die centre-piece of his grandfather's dining- 
tabl^ his mind was busy with another possibility. Though 
ho was no tactician at any moment of his life, he was just 
wise enough at the present one to postpone asking Susan for 
details of the dazzling career of her nephew who, starting 
as a stowaway, had now raised himself to the giddy emi- 
nence of the position of a third mate aboard a four hundred 
ton vessel trading witii the West Indies. 

Susan, rubbing the marks of David's boots off her wbito 
boards, muttered something deeply in her throat. 

"What is a skinflint, please, Susan f ' asks David. 

"It's a mean old cormorant," says Susan, rubbing Tin- 
dictively, "as keeps the money he can't use on purpose that 
it shouldn't be no use to nobody elsa That's a skinflint, 
Davie, and don't you bo one." 

At that instant the parlour bell rang, and David was sum- 
m<med. As he entered the room, great-uncle Charlee, with 
the candle light falling on his bald and shiny head, was stand- 
ing with his hand on the mantelshelf, warming a foot at the 
Are, and his mother was stooping to put on it the homely fat 
kettle to make the tea. She looked up as David came in, and 
set the kettle back on the hob. 

"Oh, Davie I" she said, with that young impulsiveness 
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which was part of her charm and nevear quite left her, "you 
don't know how good Uncle Charles is going to be to you ! 
You must thank him as well as ever you can : and never for- 
get what he has done for you." 
David never did. 
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TBOUBLED WATBBS 



T Hk life of the apprentice in the Mercantile Marine, 
now not a bed of roses, was in 1820 ccnnposod almost 
exclusively of thorns. 

It ia true that Charles Forrest — whose heart was as geoi- 
erouB as hia figure, and, indeed, the two often match — ^had 
apprenticed his great-nephew to an excellent firm, and not 
only paid for him a very considerable premium, but had been 
at no amall pains to place him on a fine ship, under an ex- 
cellent master, who had given all the necessary assurances 
that the youth should be berthed apart from the crew, have 
the same food as the officers, besides being thoroughly tau^t 
navigation and his business in all its branches. 

A very tough, honest old fellow was Captain Margetson — 
a m(Mt capable seaman and a consummate ship-handler — far 
from unkindly, under a manner as rough as a nutmeg-grater, 
but as fuUy persuaded as had been Henry King that hard- 
ness, not to say harshness, is of hardiness the mother. 

He kept to hia bargaiu in really teaching his business to 
this new apprentice of twelve ; did not pitch him, as many 
wretched little apprentices were pitched, despite promises 
and payment, to the tender mercies of the men before the 
mast — to live in their noisome quarters, and to be poisoned 
too often by the filth of the minds of tiiese "hands" picked 
up anywhere, the refuse of the ports. So that, in an age 
wh0i too many of his compeers were so systematically ill- 
treated that after the £rst voyage they threw up the sea in 
disgust, David and his relatives were lucky. 
53 
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All the same^ that absolately aheolttte old monarch, Cap- 
tain Margetson, by no means felt it his du^ to interfere 
with the tyranny aJid crueltiea practised on the apprentices 
by the first mate — also a good seaman, but a very fool- 
monthed, erilly-disposed brute — ^vowed to break in tbe boya 
what he called their "proud-bellinesa," a word which, in his 
mouth, signified the self-respect which engenders cleanliness 
of mind and body, and decent habits brought from a good 
homei 

Thus, when young David appeared in a dean shirt, Fraser 
instantly sent him aloft with a grease-bag round his neck to 
grease down one of the top-ma«ts, or set him some other 
filthy task, simply to spoil the new clothes of his outfit, and 
never spoke to him but in loud abuse, or the yet more tangible 
argument of kicks and cuffs. 

When one adds to that tyranny the trials of food very 
politely described as rough — taken in the alarming, grim 
silence oi the cabin — of the most inadequate sleeping ac- 
commodation, of the fierce grey rats which shared it, of the 
cruellest extremitiee of heat and cold, the tortures of sea- 
sickness, the loud wails of a poor little fellow-appreatioe, 
Harry — ^totally unfit for the life, and who indeed eventually 
(died of it— and of a home-longing which was not only a 
moral but an actual physical sutflring, it may be conc^ed 
that David was of a dispoeition singularly determined, or 
of a vocation peculiarly sure, since he stuck to his guns 
like the man he was going to be. 

It is true that those first few weeks at sea were so miser- 
able that, in his after life, he could never bring himself to 
speak of them even to the wife who knew — almost — all his 
heart, and that when he saw his mother, it was not only be- 
cause his sure young instincts told him that any sword which 
pierced him went through her heart also, that he remained 
perfectly silent on their subject 

The sufferings of children are surely one of the greatest 
stumbling-blocks in the way of faith in a Divine Providaioe 
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and goveniment of the world: all his life David "Kiag could 
not onl^ remember, but, when be remembered, actually re- 
live, those useless miaeriee. The shivering little wight who 
sobbed himself to ahep, night after ni^t, had neither ex- 
perience nor philosophy to help him to greet the new day 
with the reflection that "good times and bad times and all 
times pass over," and that in the worst hardness one finds 
some property of easiness at last. 

David had, indeed, advantages over Harry and others. 
The passion for the sea was in his blood and his bones, and, 
through all the hardships she inflicted, never quite betrayed 
the heart that loved her. He had been, too, in scone measure 
prepared by his father — ^while the luckless morsel, Harry, 
had never been taught to wash his shirt nor even the tin 
pannikin for his food, much less to sew on a button or mend 
a sock, or avoid the real misery of having, in cramped quar- 
ters, "everything on top and nothing at hand." Then, too, 
his mother had deeply impressed on David— Mr. Oiknour 
had rubbed in the same ranbrocation in a solemn lecture — 
the goodness and the sacrifices made by great-uncle Charlw : 
and before David's young vision was his only alternative 
career — of a bank-clerk, ageing and thinning in his sheep- 
pen behind the counter. 

Above all, where his father had been grimly determined 
and dourly fixed on his purpose, the son carried, beneath a 
very serene t^nper and his honest blue eyes, an obstinacy yet 
more immovable, and at least as much of that grit, without 
which braius and all the smiles of fortune avail but little. 

Perhaps it was those blue eyes and that innocent face 
and heart which gained David his first friend on board — ■ 
one of the seamen, a Soot and an old man-o'-war'a man, who, 
having served in the Navy for many years, had returned to 
tlie sea for peace and quiet to be out of the reach of his wife's 
tongue, and who never used his own if signs and silence would 
serve instead. 

For a fortnight he looked at David out of the comer of 
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a ahrewd grey eye, and spoke him nerrer a word. Tlien one 
day, when the anfortunate yonth had juat received a cuffing 
from Fraaer for mieunderstanding an order, old MacCulloch, 
passing by, cast a look on him which caneed David to swallow 
his tears, and some more to come like a sudden, soft rain on 
his heart 

The next day, when opportunity served, MacOuIloch, re- 
moving bis pipe from one side of his month to die other, 
nodded at him sideways in a fashion meant to he, and in fact 
being, encouraging: a little later, David (for now he knew), 
coming on the last of the five surprise-packets of sweets which 
his mother had inserted (always with a little pink note of love 
and advice) among his clothes in his sea-chest, placed part 
of it as an offering in MacCulloch's homy hand; the old Scot 
again nodded sideways, and the very next day the ice was 
broken and the pair were talking. 

That is to say, in as few words as possible MacCulloch in- 
formed David that at sea there was no such thing as justice 
and injustice, but only, as David's father had told David's 
mother, Duty or Mutiny; and that in the Mercantile Marine 
you were lucky diat the punishment for rebellion was only 
a ropo's-ending, while on a king's frigate it earned you the 
yard-arm. Further, MacCulloch (who on land, alas! fell into 
the commonest vice of his age and his nation as often as he 
had the chance, while, in the compulsory temperance on 
board, he had full use of a dear and excellent brain) briefly' 
bade Davie get all he could out of Captain Margetson's hooka 
on navigation to which he was allowed access, and to pei> 
severe In the beat profession in the world. Then the old 
boy, ashamed of his wordiness, chewed and spat, and spat 
and chewed in long silence, while a freah breeze stirred 
Davie's fair hair and a fresh hope cheered his heart. The 
dieting petty cruelties and humiliations on a youth who con- 
worst was over. Even Eraser almost abandoned at last in- 
tinued hopeful and persevering, and never again gave tiis 
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tormentor (for this also was MaoCullooh's adrice) the Batia- 
faction of seeing his resentment or his tears. 

The "Princess Amelia" traded between Great Britain and 
Demerara, making occasionally a voyage to the Bay of Fundy, 
iffova Scotia, for lumber, or boards used for the heading of 
Tvm. and molasses and sugar bc^sheads. 

The cold in the Bay was so bitter as to be, even to a child 
as indifferent as most children to changes of temperature, a 
real agony — especially when the vessel lay at andior in one 
of the roadsteads of the Bay, and the bow-ports were obliged 
to be open to receive the cargo, and at night were covered only 
with a thin matting; while there was not a fire permitted 
save in the gallery and the cabin. 

To any Northerner, surely, one of the most unforgettable 
of earthly-heavenly impressions is his first sight and ecent of 
the South. After that cold which froze sea, earth and sky to 
the blue-grey of an icicle, which crept into his very bones and 
paralysed his very soul, lo 1 there dawned on David a world 
warm, brilliant, soft, of dazzling, persistent sunshine, of a 
deep azure above and a deeper azure below, lapping gently 
in little waves like a lake; borne over it, as one passed some 
Island of the Blest, the aromatic scents of tropical growths; 
and, now and again, birds of gorgeous pltmoage — the birds of 
a dream. 

If there had been any use in writing letters — which, of 
course, there was not (during this first voyage of fourteen 
months David never received a single letter or newspaper 
from home) — he could no more now, than later, have de- 
scribed these things, for, like many another Briton, he was 
inarticulate exactly in proportion as he was moved. But 
the impression was ineffaceable, and itself effaced some, at 
least, of the misery which had preceded it. 

!f^ow, sometimes, on those rich and balmy evenings he 
would sit on the main hatoh, surrounded by the crew (while 
it eternally and meditatively chewed tobsjcco), and sing to 
it, in his fresh treble, not because he knew how to sing, but 
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because he had been asked to do so and was always willing to 
oblige. It is true that his repertoire consisted solely of those 
Songs of Zion which he bad piped with Mr. Pilmer's other 
young gentlemen in All Hallows Church, but the audience, 
not being in a position to choose, put up with that. An 
oldeo" David's eye twinkled not a little when he recalled how 
serenely he gave the Old Hundredth as a solo, and would not 
tlie least have boiled at thus rendering the Hallelujah 
Chorus had be happened to know the air. 

Old HacCuUoch stood by, shifting his quid from one side 
of his mouth to the other, and vaguely feeling proud ot 
his protege. The rustle of the sails and the lap of the 
water made accompaniment to the young voice. 



and the stars coming into it, formed a gorgeous canopy; the 
xd^t air was softer than velvet, and the aching miseries of 
cold, hardship, tyranny, suffering, were, for the moment, 
wiped away like the writing on a slater It is true they would 
shortly be rewritten; but what one has lived through once 
cme can live through again, and David had learnt that after 
the blackest night comes dawn. 

When he set his young foot again in England, and got 
back to Tottenham as socm as might b^ he was, despite short 
sleep, hard knocks and harder fare, so grown and brown and 
filled out that Susan, when she opened the door to him, did 
not know him, and ho bad to thump her quite rigorously on 
the back and say, "Why, you old duffer, Sue, it's me!" be- 
fore she was sufficiently recovered to have an attack of 
spasms and warn him, in gasps, not to play the same trick 
on bis mother. 

In those fourteen months, he had so thoroughly and practi- 
cally leamt his business that there was not any conceivable 
operation on board ship at which be could not lend a hand, 
nor a rope on it whose us? be did pot know by heart. But 
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much more than that knowledge— for knowledge is at least 
as eaa; of acquiaition as wisdom is difficult — be had gained 
experience of life^ and strength and independence of chaiv 
acter. 

When his mother had kiflsed and cried orer him, and felt 
and patted him after the wa^ of maternal creatures to find 
out that he waa all her own and sound and safe and real, she 
stroked his rough young paws with her little hands, and asked 
him the most remarkable questions, revealing herself to be 
completely at sea (or should it not rather be said, entirely on 
land?) not only regarding poops and starboard and gun- 
wale, and that end of the vessel she persistently pronounced 
as if it were the ctmiplement of arrows, but also r^arding 
the entire conditions of life and human nature cm board 
ship. * 

It was the dusk of a summu' evening when David came 
back: and, presently, enter Susan with the tea-tray and, as 
an extra for Davie, a fine dish of hmne-made cakes. He fell 
on them with so astonishing a zeet — ^for greediness had never 
been one of his sins — ^that Camilla said rather anziously, 

"Isn't the food nice on board, Davie, dear ?" 

And David, making away with another cake and that con- 
suming desire to tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth which pursued him through life, replied aft^ 
a short pause, "Ifot so very," and saw again the weevilly bis- 
cuits the rats had gnawed, the men dimming the Bcmn of 
vermin from the top of their coffee, and the tepid oil in a tin 
masquerading as butter. 

Likewise, when she asked about his companions, as ahe did 
presently as the summer evening waned and the moonli^t 
came softly into the little parlour, instinct, or the unspoken 
teaching of his father ihat her two men must spare her pain 
and stand buffer for ever between her and the ugly things 
of life, caused David to idealise MacCuIloch to such an ex- 
tent that that worthy (at the moment richly compensating 
liimself for forced abstinence on the Toyage) would cer- 
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tainlj have criticised his portrait, as he had always criticised 
any statements he disapproved, by the simple words "You 
lee"; while as for Eraser, David, feeling himself unequal 
to the whitewashing here demanded, wisely eliminated him 
from the picture alt(^ther. 

He was but thirteen years old ; yet, even now, he felt him- 
self somehow older than that pretty mother, with the black 
lace on her fair hair, and her white neck still dimpled like a 
girl's. 

When, the next day, he went to see Mr. Gilmonr — look- 
ing just the same as ever, with the same rosy cheeks, the 
rosy-cheeked apples ripening on his mantelpiece, and the 
usual agreeable litter of books on his floor — Davie felt grave- 
ly pleased and responsible when Mr. Gibuour said to him, as 
man to man, "I wouldn't tell your mother, you know, too 
much about your life aboard. It would only upset her"; 
and he was able to reply, "I haven't, sir." 

It must be put to Mr. Gibnour's credit that he had seen 
to it, before David's first voyage, that the boy should not be 
flung unwarned to the devils waiting to destroy innocence, 
80 that it was in some measure due to Mr. Gilmonr, though 
in greater measure to his own character and to his father's, 
that David had come back with his soul and body as clean and 
as honest as his eyes. 

Nor can it be said that his mother, in her simplicity and 
dependence, had no influence on him. Before he went away 
this time she gave him a gre«i shagreen case containing a 
little compass and sundial which had been his father's, not 
having the remotest idea what you did with the instruments, 
and dimly feeling that, with a little provocation, they might 
go off and do sometbing to you. 

David, greatly interested, explained their mild uses; and 
Camilla, shutting the case, said, as it were, wistfully, "And 
you will r^nember, Davi^ won't you, whenever yon look at 
them, that you must be just like your father was?" 

After all, hours of forethought and a wider knowledge of 
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life haT6 made womea less effectual monitors, and the recolr 
lection of hia mother's innocence helped David to reapect 
other women's, and to keep his own. 

When it came to he within a day or two of rejoining the 
"Princess Amelia," it must be confessed that he was not 
seldom afflicted with a certain tightening of the throat, which 
was not at all relieved — for he tried — ^by the application of 
one of the black currant lozenges carefully packed in his sea- 
chest against the advent of a cold. Still, even on the last 
Sunday, looking out of his own neatly-upholstered pew at All 
Hallows and beholding Mr. Pilmer's young gentlemen in 
gloves and clover in theirs, David was not only unenvious of 
them, but had the deep and proud satisfaction of feeling him- 
self a man, with a man's work waiting him in the world: 
and when his old friend Michael poked him a^ they were com- 
ing out of church, and said in an entirely audible soito voce, 
"I say. King, aren't you beastly sick of ship's biscuit?" King 
replied, "N'ot half so beastly sick as I was of mugging at 
Latin grammar," and was felt, and felt himself, to have 
scored. 

Still, the next day, after the parting with his mother, when 
he drove up to town in a diaise with Mr. Gihnour — ^who was 
constitutionally, and on the present occasion perhaps cal- 
culatedly, chatty — ^David could only savo himself from un- 
worthy weakness by being perfectly dumb, and was not un- 
grateful to Mr. Gihnour for answering all his own questions 
himself. 

The second voyage was, after all, an easy and pleasant 
thing compared to the first. Eraser was not on board: old 
MacCulloch's eye was friendly: Captain Margetson, finding 
David really meant business, was more ready to teach him bis 
own ; and David found, as many have found before him, that, 
for all the tall talk of liberty and independence, there are 
worse things in the world than obedience to a strict command 
of whose efficiency one is not in doubt. 

The boy found his sea-legs on this voyage in every sense: 
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became as familiar with the life as if he had been bom web- 
footed ; grew to know, in the fashion which seems to landsmen 
magical and miraculous, by her rigging, the cut of her bows^ 
the look of her top-hamper, the nationality, ownership, cargo 
and destination of almost any sail they sighted. The path- 
less waters of the deep blue sea were no more pathless for 
hi m , but marked by hills and ralleye, ridges and waterways, 
as the dry land is marked for the landsman : he learnt that 
intentness of observation which is the sailor's before all 
men's : and in the eternal changes of sea and sky found not 
merely interest, but something like entrancem^it. If he had 
not been perfectly sure on his first leavp that he had cbosen 
his life well, by his second the witch's potion had wrought 
its full work on him, and he was the sea's for ever. 

This time he fomid changes at Tottenham. Philip For- 
rest was dead. Perhaps be could hardly have done his grand' 
son a worse turn at this juncture than to have left him a for- 
tune. He had, instead, adhered in the spirit, if not in the 
letter, to his views of fifteen years earlier. Archibald and 
two of the old City charities were his eo- and equal heirs: 
and Camilla irritated Mr. Gilmoor not a little by persisting 
in being grateful to a parent from whom she derived only 
certain jewels and miniatures which had been her mother's 
and in which her father had had a life interest only. To 
make her understand that these objects passed into her pos- 
session because they werey in fact, hers was impossible and 
perhaps undesirable. When Mr. Gilmoor heard her telling 
David how much she valued them as a sign that after all her 
father had really forgiven her, the little gentleman only diuf- 
fled his feet impatiently as he stood on the hearthrug at the 
Gables, and presently relieved his feelings by explaining to 
David the real state of affairs, adding, "Still, if it makes her 
happier to think so — " and finishing with, "Wranen are very 
strange creatures — ^very strange indeed"; as, in fact, tbey 
are. 

It did not yet dawn on David, though it was already the 
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caae, that Mr. Gilmour had become quite used to his position 
of unweleomed suitor, that b; now (the state of miud is not 
uncommon) he preferred to sigh rather tiian to Bucceed, and 
that he had found out not only that Camilla, having given 
all her heart to her husband, woiild never take it away again, 
but that, gentle and affectionate as she was, she would have 
been but mildly sympathetic with the pursuits and habits 
which had become Mr. Gtlmour's second self ; being, in fact, 
the sort of woman who, unlike the little girl in the poem, 
could not only see all the stars in the firmament twinkle, 
twinkle without wondering what they are, but would have 
been very much bored if anyone had enlightened her. 

Before his third voyage David's indentures were trans- 
ferred through the influence of his deus ex machirui, Charles 
Forrest, and he became third mate on board the "Africa," a 
fine large vessel opening a new trade between Holland and 
China. Having been loaded in London with a freight fw 
Singapore, as well as with chests of Turkish opium for China, 
the "Africa" distinguished herself on David's first voyage 
on her by making the quickest journey to Singapore so far 
accomplished, her wonderful run through the Straits of 
Sunda and Banea, without once dropping anchor, being one 
of his proudest early recollections. The ship was com- 
manded by Captain George Easton — as plucky an old seaman 
as ever stepped, an abler and broader-minded man than Mar- 
getson, but, like him, a commander who, in the cockpit slang, 
kept every one on board "under the fear of the Lord and a 
broomstick." 

It is not proposed to follow David King throng his early 
adventures (which were, after all, neither more nor less ad- 
venturous than most sailors' in his day), nor to toudi on any 
advraitures save as they served to make him the man he be- 
came. At seventeen he was second mate ; at twenty, first. 

By' then he had seen more of the world, and perhaps more 
of human nature — and not of the worst of human nature. 
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though he knew it in the raw and the rough — than hig great- 
uncle and hia grandfather had seen in their whole lives. 

While young Michael was fattening on the fleahpots of 
Tottenham and, as articled pupil to a local solicitor, learning 
to settle pettif(^ging disputes over a right of way or tlie terms 
of a lease, his erstwhile companion had seen the fairy isles 
(rf the Bermudas, with their cedar groves, their orange treea 
and their coral reefs — as brilliantly lovely as they are treach- 
erous and dangerous to the navigator : while as chief mate he 
had undertaken not only the arduous and responsible duties 
of his own post, but, Captain Easton being ill in his bunk, 
had brought the "Africa" safely through one of the worst 
gales (which wrecked many a better ship) in the memory of 
that unimpressionable and much-experienced old mariner. 

He would have been a fool indeed who mistook King, at 
one and twenty, for anything but a sailor. He had reached 
the very moderate stature which was all he ever attained : 
'his body was lean and hard and in l^o very pink of condi- 
tion : his face was as brown as a berry: and hia eyes reflected 
the warm and tranquil seas of the South. There was, in fact, 
always something tranquil about David. He had found hia 
work, and was doing it to the best of his ability, with a pride 
and satisfaction in it, but without the worry of vain and vari- 
ous ambitions. Like Hume, he had the felicity to be "ever 
more disposed to see the favourable than the unfavourable 
side of things" ; unlike the philosopher, he had a strong trust 
in G-od and man, inherited from his mother, and a, most af- 
fectionate heart 

Having regarded books in general as hia natural enemies 
and instruments of torture, he had come to respect but (with 
a few exceptions) hardly to love them. At one and twenty 
he saw life, not through their medium, which is as through 
a glass darkly, but entirely with his own eyes. His opin- 
ion — which he seldom gave till it was sought, and then re- 
luctantly — was his own, fresh coined from hia own mint, 
not the reproduction of some one else's, heard or read. To 
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"a few Btrong inBtiuota and a few plain mlea" he adhered 
with a remarkable tenacity through life: the rash who mis- 
took his good temper for weakneas were apt to find tbem- 
Belves upon against a rock. As for his religion, he had lived 
among scenes where unbelief was more difGcult than be- 
lief, for ''these men see the wonders of the Lord and His 
works in the deep." 

Once a year, Camilla had herself written a letter of grati- 
tude to Charles Forreat, and desired David to do the same. 
His was not, it must be confessed, interesting, being, in fact, 
a bald and strictly conscientious log of his voyages, recalling 
tides and winds, and giving brief and sternly correct nau- 
tical details, whidi were as profoundly uninteresting to 
Uncle Charles as records of the money market would have 
been to his nephew. 

After David had been first mate oti the "Africa" for about 
a year, Forrest desired to see him, and David went off to 
Bloomsbury, where Forrest had a gloomy and comfortable 
house, where he lived only in winter, spending that part of 
the year when London is fashionable, and the country en- 
trancing at the Grey Priory, a little property bel<Htging to 
him at Inglethorpe, near Dartford, in £ent. He was at the 
moment suffering from a ^nart attack of the gout, whi(^ 
he had had so much pleasure in making. 

It was a dull, vrindy afternoon of late October when David 
came to dine, and perhaps the adverse conditions without 
enhanced the comfort within. 

Charles Forrest looked much older than on that memorable 
evening at Cedar Lodge, Edmonton, some eight or ten years 
earlier. He was in the dining-room, with his gouty foot 
bandaged and on a rest, after the maimer — now — of heavy 
fathers on the stage in need of an ezcuse for disinheriting 
an heir, and — then — of innumerable elderly gentlemen in 
real life and too easy circumstances. His little twinkling 
eyes were now almost completely imbedded in fat, but they 
looked out pretty shrewdly at his nephew. 
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"How are yon, air t" says David in his frank voice. 

Uncle Charles had always been his friend : David knew no 
reason why he should not he hia friend now, 

"Pretty fair, except for this damned foot," Forrest an- 
swered. Then he asked after David's mother, and listened, 
David thooght, more attentively than people usually listen 
to the answers to snch perfunctory questions. "She was a. 
pretty creature, your mother," says Charles Forrest, con- 
sidering the flo<i wall-paper at the back of her son's head. 
"And so was her mother before her." Then, as if he came 
ont of a reverie, he added, "Ring the hell for Saunders, 
please: we'll have dinner"; and Saunders, having helped his 
master to the table, and his master's super-excellent cook 
having sent in a super-excellent soup, they began their meaL 

If, as they talked of indtfierent subjects, David was aware 
of his great-ancle's keen scrutiny of him, he was not em- 
barrassed hy it. He had never, since that evening at Ed- 
monton, sat at a rich man's table, and now, as then, he en- 
joyed its advantage pro iem, and was calmly interested in a 
life and conditions totally foreign to anything to which hg 
was accustomed. 

When Saunders had put the wine on the table, and left 
the room, David, peeling a pear, says, 'TVhat'a my cousin 
Archibald doing, sir?" 

"He's taking care of his health," replied Archibald's 
father, as if it were a career — as, in point of fact, it is ; then, 
looking fisedly at his guest over the decanters, he said, "I 
suppose you and your mother felt it pretty badly fliat my 
brother left you both out of his will — confoundedly unjust, 
of course" ; and he considered his greatruephew with his li1>- 
tie eyes full on him. 

"Oh, no, we didn't^" says David, "we never expected any- 
thing else. Ky grandfather made it quite plain from the 
first — my mother was very pleased at having the minia- 
tures and things." 

Forrest growled deeply in his throat at this, and said, as 
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Qilmoor had done^ "Why, man, they were her ownl" Then 
he added, "I suppose if you had found yourself in pos- 
aession of a lidy fortune, like Archibald, you would have 
given up the Bea?" 

David looked up with sarpriBe. "Why should I J" he 
said. Then something clouded his eyes for a moment aa if 
the suggestion were unwelcome to him. "I don't see why I 
should have given it np," he Baid more slowly. "Ifs my 
business." 

"Tou like it?" says Porrest. "Deuced uncomfortable 
quarters and filthy food, they tell me." 

And David, looking round the heavy, rich room; and fin- 
gering his glass of port with his lean, capable hand, says 
with a laugh, "Well, it isn't anything like this"; and added, 
"It's my work, though. I shouldn't care for any oth^ : you 
get used to the hardships till yon don't notice them." Then 
he added awkwardly, with the colour rising in his tanned 
face, for to express gratitude was aa much an effort aa to be 
grateful was a natural instinct, "I am always very much 
obliged to you, sir, for all you did for me." 

Forrest's little eyes never left his nephew's face. "A hun- 
dred pounds," he said slowly. "Why, that's nothing to a 
rich man." 

"It's done everything for me, though," answered David- 
There was silence for a few minutes, except the noisy 
wind outside and the cheerful crackling of the fire. 

Then Forrest began speaking of Archibald again. "He's 
married, you know," he said. "A aiekly-looking creature, 
bis wife — the two of them are always cosseting each other. 
The wind's in the east or the north — and they can't stand it 
— it's got to be in some quarter, I suppose ; and" — here the 
unregenerate father chuckled — "Archie gets twinges of the 
gout — after all his toast and water ; and last we^ the fool 
gave twenty pounds for a saucer — ^I give you my word for it, 
a saucer, without even a cup to it — Good Lord I" 

David was uncertain if the ejaculation were aroused by 
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ArchibaJd'a cupleea saucor or a twinge in Forrest's own foot 

When the guest rose to go presently, the hoet was not so 
effusive and un-BritiBli as to mmition that he had enjoyed 
his great-nephew's visit, while David, who had none of the 
facility and felicity of phrase which is as agreeable in a 
yoong Frenchman, becaose it is perfectly natural to him^ 
as it would be disagreeable in, because unnatural to, most 
young Britons, said bis bald "Good-bye, sir — and thank 
you" : and they parted, friends for life — nay, SLDce afiectitm 
is the one thing wo can carry away, perhaps beyond it. 

King was absent on his next voyage for nearly twenty 
months. When he again landed in England he had been 
eighteen without hearing, and without a chance of hearing, 
from homa His delight at being iu the old country, and 
feeling her soil beneath bis feet, is one the landsman can 
never know in its depth and ricbnesB, as be can never realise 
tbe sailor's nostalgia for the sea. 

David, usually the most simple and thrifty person, reck- 
lessly posted from the London docks to Tottenham on that 
April afternoon, with the sunshine gay on the pretty old 
houses, and the creepers in young leaf on their walls. He 
saw an acquaintance or two as he drove into the familiar vil- 
lage, past the old doctor's house standing back from the road 
at the Hi^ Cross, and waved friendly recognition. When 
his chaise drew up at the Gables, it seemed to him the house 
had been newly curtained, and was changed, though he would 
have been hard put to it to say, on the spur of the moment, 
where the changes lay. He walked quickly up the path and 
knocked at the low door— and behold, the dolphin knocker, 
which be had been lifted up to have the felicity of knocking 
with bis own fat hand in bis youth, was replaced by a new 
thing, without interest. 

He felt suddenly cold, as one feels going into a dark cave 
out of a bright day. 

And, instead of Snsan making ready to have palpitations 
of agitation and joy, there opctned the door a perter, younger 
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persoQ, who infoiixied him, in answer to'his stanunered in- 
qairie6 as his eje imconscioualy Bought the little shiny table 
where the model fonr-master had stood under its glass shade, 
and stood no more : 

"I think as there was a Mrs. Sing as lived here some time 
. ago, but I haven't heard what's happened to her, and the 
name's Curtis now." 

Then the door closed slowly in David's face. 
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THE Tillage of loglethorpe is in £«iit, seventeen miles 
from London and two from Dartford, and stands, with 
its beautiful old church, on the side of a hill overlooking the 
Thames and, across it, to the flat but not unpictoreeque river- 
side of Essex. 

In the early nineteenth century Ingleithorpe was not only 
a very charming little place hut, as places as far as seventeen 
miles from London were apt to be in the days before rail- 
ways, self-contained and self-sufficing, not to say self-suffi- 
cient, with a tendency to regard Dartford — then a very pleas- 
ant and prosperous little town with a weekly market and 
excellent posting inns — as vulgarly and mmecessarily large 
and bustling. One drove into it^ indeed, and took advantage 
of its superioritf in t^e matter of shops, while reserving to 
oneself the right to despise it, and find its society lacking in 
the mysterious je ne stUa quoi bestowed on one's own village. 

IngleihoTpe really had the cachet of antiqoity. Ingle- 
thorpe Place, standing aa the summit of the hill and com- 
manding a fine view of the Thames from Erith nearly to the 
27ore, had been an important seat as far back as the time of 
Henry VIH., when its then owner. Sir John Wilford, Con- 
troller of the Town and Marshes of Calais (who still lies 
"entombed" in Inglethorpe chnrch "in a faire chappell of 
his owne foundation"), had tiiere entertained Cardinal Wol- 
sey and his train. When the estate passed into Archibald 
Forrest's possession, as part of the dowry of his wife, Miss 
Adelaide Wilford, Sir John's last lineal descendant, it was 
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still a lieautiful place — ^with its old gatehoo&e with the Wil- 
ford family arms above it, and its stately oak-panelled rooms 
— fit baokgromid for the vertu and bijouterie which Charles 
Forrest so heartily despised his brother and son for collecting. 

The church — St. Mary's — a little further down the hill, 
atill remains the moat beautiful specimen of Gothic architeo- 
ture in the county, unspoilt by the hand of time and the 
crueller hand of the restorer — in styl^ rich, warm and deli- 
cate; sumptuous and ornate, hut never meretricious and 
gaudy ; perfect and complete in every part, the handiworfc of 
tiie old builders who knew that "the gods see everywhere." 

Hard by the church is, and was, the rectory; having la 
1830 as rector, Kichard Austruther, who had rebuilt it, laid 
out its gardens with a prid«^ knowledge and personal care 
then rarely ezpended on them : while the great stables which, 
in the time of his predecessor, had contained only the one 
forlorn buggy and weary old Dobbin which formed the sole 
means of locomotion of many a rectory, were now admirably 
well appointed and fidl to their utmost capacity. Anstruther 
was, indeed, a keen judge and lover of a horse, hunted with 
the fox-hounds, and drove a phaeton with as spanking a pair 
of greys as were to be seen in the county. 

Half a mile from the rectory there stands, as there stood, 
facing the river and the sunshine, Charles Forrest's home and 
country house, the Grey Priory. Kight on the river itself 
were the dwellings of the poor and the very poor: among the 
former, Miss Sarah Burchell, the rector's cousin, occupied 
with her young niece F^ry Cottage, an absurd little wooden 
house, interestingly situated, as its name denoted : while near- 
ly next door was the ramshackle dwelling, with its long strip 
of garden running to seed and the shore, of Peter Moor, the 
doctor. 

The dwellings of the very poor were as squalid as they were 
picturesque. Moor always expected, and found there, low 
fever, ague, influenza and intemperance — perfectly aB a mat- 
ter of course: 
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Wmding up the hill again stood two handsome red-brick 
Georgian houses, both solid, comfortable, well planned, with 
their symmetrical windows, stately, well-kept gardens and 
neat paddocks. One was possessed by Mr. Thomas Clutter- 
buck, who, having made his money aa a wholesale tallow- 
chandler in Dartford, was not at first visited by the select 
society of Inglethorpe, until his constant attendance at church, 
his large subscriptions to charities, and his frequent invita- 
tions to card parties, rounded off by excessively cosy suppers 
of hot lobsters which so acceptably wound up the evening 
when one had dined at four, five or six of an afternoon, aoft- 
ened its patrician heart : and Mr. and Mra. Cluttcrbuck found 
themselves taken to it, tallow and all. 

The sister house — ^the more imposing of the two, and ap- 
propriately named Beech House from the splendid copper 
beeches on its lawn — was the property of Mr. John Heywood, 
lately in tea and Mincing Lane (obviously a far genteeler 
thing than tallow and Dartford), and consequently and at 
present in poaaeasion of one of those sober and eubstantial 
fortunes which, in the blessed days before the income-tax 
and the multiplication of luxuries (with their fatal tendency 
to become necessities), rendered a man rich. 

Heywood, who was a short-necked, short-tempered, red- 
faced and very obstinate elderly gentleman, had married late 
in life, having, in fact, waited for his Rachael, who was called 
Elizabeth, more than seven years while she conscientiously 
minded her widowed father at Epsom, that father having 
several times tantalisingly threatened to die of gout at the 
heart, hut not actually doing ao until his daughter waa nearly 
thirty-five years old. 

That was a desperate age for a woman in the early nine- 
teenth century: but it must be confessed it found Elizabeth 
still of a very neat alight figure, with her hair as brown and 
her cheeks as warm of colour as they had been when she waa 
a girl : indeed, it was not till little Theo — their only child — 
waa becoming quite big that her mother grew stout and round- 
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about, and the pretty brown hair turned grey ; while almost 
to the end of her days her cheeks kept their pink and her 
eyes were as clearly blue as they had been in her youth. Some- 
thing of the girl's heart, of the young creature's enjoyment in 
simple things, she kept too for ever. Her husband's obstinate 
confidence that she was worth waiting for was abundantly 
justified : and he remained all his life perfectly ready, nay, 
extremely desirous, to quarrel with anyone who dared to hint 
a fiaw in her. So that it was in a very happy and well- 
ordered home tliat little Theodora made her appearance; 
though she found of course, as the children of the elderly 
always find, her father and mother already set firmly in a 
mould ; whereas the young parent grows up, as it wer^ with 
his young; is their companion, experimenting with life; and 
educates himself in educating them. 

If her mother was most affectionate and conscientioas — 
at three Theo was sitting at her feet on a bead footstool re- 
luctantly hemming a duster — John Heywood was proud ex- 
cessively of this handsome, dark-eyed, intelligent little crea- 
ture. When she coldly and crushingly divined that the bear 
was really only a parent, idiotically dressed in the drawing- 
rown hearthrug, and instantly pierced the true identity of 
Santa Clans, be was at once annoyed at being made to feel 
a fool and ten times prouder of her than before. Their tem- 
pers, which were not at all unlike, dashed indeed like cym- 
bals many times before Theo was five years old, and it was the 
superior and uninterested manner in which the fonall thing 
sat in her evening frock and sash and listened to Hadam — 
who had a very sweet, fresh voice— singing the nursery 
rhymes which have been good enough for scores of generations 
of little boys and girls, whidi finally decided him that Theo- 
dora, as in imminent danger of priggiehness, must find ctsn- 
panions of her own aga 

Fortunately, Inglethorpe had one ready to hand in the 
■mall and comfortable person of little Nancy L^ard, the 
niece of Miss Sarah Burchell of Ferry Cottage. 
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Hiss Buxdiell was a shrewd and determined spmater, aged 
actually only forty-fiv^ but having left coquet^ bo far be- 
hind her that it was her habit to wear a light or dark brown 
front on her own grey hair — as it were impartially, and as 
suited her convenience; while her garments were obviously 
chosen exclusively for comfort, and worn with an air as who 
would say, "Criticise and enjoy yourself, it's all one to me!" 
Still, if the village had had any imagination, it should easily 
have constructed an earlier Miss Burchell as a very lively, 
original, attractive and warm-hearted yotmg woman. That 
warm heart end excellent brain were wholly devoted to her 
orphan niecei, whom, out of her own absurd pittance, she 
fed, clothed and educated, and who was at this epoch a very 
dear little girl, a year younger tlum Theodora, with a fat, 
soft neck, curly brown hair, a refiecting mind and a very 
compassionate heart. 

One of the most indelible of Nancy's early recollections 
was of the day when Theo came to Ferry Cottage to see the 
gorgeous doll's house (nearly as nobly proportioned as Prin- 
cess Victoria's in Xensington Palace) which Nancy's cousin 
and godfather, Mr. Anstruther at the rectory, had handsomely 
presented to her. For it was on that day that Nancy of four, 
hugging her doU and child Rosalie to her, was dismayed and 
Btarded by Theo's pronouncement : 

"Dolls aren't real !" 

"Rosalie's real," says Nancy, clasping her tighter. 

Theo smiled a disdainful and grown-up ranile. "You're so 
silly, Nancy," die said. 

And Nancy, who had plenty of spirit, returned, "I'm notl" 

When she had sufficientiy relented to open the doll's house 
and display the perfection of its equipment, Theo, in spite 
of her grandeur, was almost as deeply interested as Nancy 
herself. 

Presently Theo, who loved to show off her powers, an- 
nounced that E^e could take the foui^poster in the doll's best 
bedroom to pieces and replace it intact again. Nancy, cast 
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ing doubts on Theo's ability, put Theo on her mettle: the 
doll'a bed was dismantled and pat together again, but so 
imperfectly that N'ancy, who was neat and particular, wept 
aloud: her aunt was called in to arbitrate, and Theo was 
Bmartly reprimanded and sent home in disgrace^ Miss Bdi> 
chell's unjust partiality for her niece and nursling over Theo 
was, in fact, perfectly naked and unashamed. 

During the Christmas seascoi there were always in Ingle> 
thorpe some haJf -dozen children's parties — the Clntterbucks 
giving the most magnificent of these for their brood of seven 
— and all attended by little Theo in the handsome party 
frocks suitable to the Heywood^ ample means, and by little 
Nancy in the htone-made muslin suitable to Hiss Burchell's 
no means at all. It was not this discrepancy, however, which 
angered Sarah Borchell so much as Theo's manifest indif- 
ference to her finery — for her vanity was from very early 
days more ihan skin deep, and lay not in a desire to lo<^ 
pretty, but to seem clever. 

Thus, it was Theo's daring hand which drew the best 
plums from the snapdragon, and Theo's qui<^ess and fore- 
sight which left her in possession of the winning seat at 
musical chairs. At those abominable gaessing games — ^moet 
proper to irritate the brain all games are supposed to rest — 
it was Theo who always tritmiphantly guessed right: the 
other children gazed at her in wide-eyed awe and silence: 
3fis8 Burchell permitted herself to ejaculate "Humph!" and 
Mrs. Heywood, who would hardly have been human or ma- 
ternal if she had not been pleased to find her little goose a 
swan, was yet sensible enough to go straight home and ar- 
range with her hnsband that the plan of iN'ancy's sharing 
gratis with Theo the educational advantages provided daily 
at Beech House by Kiss Potter (a decayed gentlewoman 
living above the Berlin wool shop in the village) should be 
carried through immediately. 

It was unfortunate that Miss Potter's sole idea of educa- 
tion was to make her pupils learn by heart from one of those 
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primers which conveyed mformatiou bj means of guestians 
(What is saltpetre? Where is Chimborazol Who was Ja- 
son?) while she sat by the £re in a little shawl and kept her 
rheomatiam out of draughts. For Theo, who, besides being 
quick to acquire, had an excellent memory, soon reeled off 
the answers by the dozen without effort, and gained all the 
marks: while little Kancy, who was not at all lacking in 
good sense, had the comer of her eye and moat of her atten- 
tion always on her dear Kosalie, who, propped on the sofa 
cushion and surrounded with books and slates, was supposed 
to be drinking of the Pierian spring at the same time as her 
mother and mistress. 

When, therefore, at dessert Theo's parents inquired which 
little girl had done the better at the day's tas^ Theodora, 
who was perfectly lamthful, was always able to reply that 
she had. Her mother, casting about in her just and simple 
mind for the necessary and suitable snub, said, "Kancy is a 
very clever little girl at her needle though," Theo (who, 
in tmth, wished to excel in everything) lifted her grave and 
beautiful eyes to her mother^s face, and said, "It was about 
the lessons papa af^ed me" : and papa deeply growled some- 
thing In his throat, which, when Theodora had gone to bed, 
he translated to mean that Theo must be Bent to schooL 

It was to her lifelong loss that this scheme — after many 
heart-aearchings and confabulations on the part of her parents 
— was after all finally discarded in favour of another gov- 
erness. For it is the rude candour of equals, not the cor- 
rections of superiors, whidi is so salutary for vanity: the 
kindest thing any parent cfm do for his child is to have other 
children. Failing brothers and sisters, if TheO' at twelve 
had ever seen herself as five and forty unflattering little 
Bchoolfellows saw her, she would have attained a self-knowl- 
edge which, in fact, she missed for ever. 

As comparisons with Nancy had been so tmwholesomely in 
favour of Theo, it was arranged that Theo ^ould enjoy the 
new governess' attentions alone. 
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John Hejwood disliked Misa Winter — a thin-lipped, cbver 
woman witii a handsome pair at dai^ e^es — from the first ; 
but her advertieoment in The Times, in which she had of- 
fered heraelf as having the most eaceUent educational system 
and the hi^est teatimonials (demanding of course a salary 
commensurate thereto), had not lied. 

The age was the age of the notable housewife. When most 
people of their fortune had men-servants, the Hejwoods were 
admirably served by maids: Madam knew every saucepan 
and broomstick in her house as well as if it had been a 
relaticm, and, personally, how to cook and serve a super- 
excellent dinner: so that, while perfectly willing to leave 
Misa Winter to inform Theo on things immaterial — such aa 
the history of Kome and the gec^aphy of the CaucasuB — 
she was naturally and sensibly minded herself to show her 
daughter how to manage her house. 

The psychological moment arriving, therefore, when a pig 
from the little home farm was killed, Madam delightedly 
proposed to utilise the creature from his snout to his tail, 
and announced one morning at breakfast in her comfortable 
voice that she wished Theo to forego her books and spend 
the morning in the kitchen. 

Miss Winter compreeeed her lips. 

Theo looked up with, "Oh ! mama, it's my literatare morn- 
ing. Must I V 

Madam, in answer to Miss Winter's nnutteted but evident 
sentiments on. the subject, said, very good-temperedly, "I am 
sorry to take Theo away from her lessons, but I do want her 
to know how to make ^ose sweet little pork-pies I" 

Miss Winter replied frigidly, "It must, of course, be as 
you choose, ma'am. It is certainly not my place to put my 
own wi^es forward." 

Whereat John Heywood, fiercely cra<^ing his newspaper^ 
had the ill-breeding to reply, "Ko, it is not I" 

An exceedingly reluctant and an even haughty Theo, there- 
fore — she was now about thirteen years old, with a splendid 
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^uaue of curly dark hair, and Icmg allin 1^ with friUj tron- 
sera ccHniog below the frock — w&r compelled to assiat the 
pig to become pork, ham, bacon^ trotters, brawn, aausage^ and, 
finally, little pies. Nancy, especially asked to come np from 
Ferry Cottage to share in this metamorphosis, was entirely 
delighted to aband<»i few it William the Conqueror and 
Magna Charta: with Madam, Theo, Louisa (Madam's elderly 
maid and once Theo's nurse) , Janet the cook, and Laura the 
kitohenmaid, sp^it four busy hours in the kitchen ; and about 
three o'clock in the aftenuxm started homewards, with a 
little basket on her arm containing one of the "sweet little 
pork-pies," deliciously unwholesome, to take to her aunt. 

In the midst of business ao absorbing, Theodora's cold 
ailence had been quite unnoticed by her moUier. Theo had 
done her share well — she was neyer slow or stupid at any- 
thing — which was all Madam perceived, except, presently, a 
fraction of the relief with which her daughter returned to 
the schoolroom and Miss Winter. 

Walking with her pupil in the grounds that afternoon^ 
and returning by the farm and the pigstiee, no allusion to 
their inmates passed Miss Winter's eonscientions lips: and 
it was only because it is what we really think, rather than 
what we say, which influences, that Theo was perfectly aware 
that Miss Winter considered her pupil had a soul above 
trotters and was wasting a fine mind upon them. By de- 
grees, but of course inevitably, all Miss Winter's views and 
theories of life impressed themselves on Theo: hereafter she 
often expressed those opinions as if they were, and perhaps 
in time really thought them to be, her own. 

After the pig episode, the relations between John H^wood 
and his daughter's governess became agonisingly polite — in 
fact, strained to breaking-point. 

So that Miss Winter's fall wonld, in any cas^ have been 
bnt a matter of tim& 

In their early days at Inglethorpe ite Heywoods had found 
the rectory occupied by a Mr. Gtreen^ a timid man, terri- 
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£ed of offending the oongregaticHi, mtK whom, as a conse- 
guecce^ John Hejwood, his churchwarden, was always in 
dispute, until twelve years later Ifr. Greene died and Rich- 
ard Anstmther arriTed in his stead. 

Anstnither — the spoilt son of a Wdsh landowner — was 
wealthy, capable, enet^tic, of a freely sarcastic tongue, and, 
instead of treading delicately amcaig bis pariabioners* sus- 
ceptibilities as if th^ were eggs, acted on the bolder as- 
enmption that there is no making omelettes without breaking 
Beveral of them. Being thus well disposed to quarrel with 
anyone and perfectly able to hold his own, John Heywood 
respected and liked him. On his side^ Anstrutheir, himself of 
a higher social class and educaticm, liked the tough and 
sensible old merchant and to dine at his generous table, where 
hospitality was brought to a fine art He liked Madam too, 
who took all his sarca^ns au pied de la letire, and laughed 
at his good stories — ^when th^ had been carefully explained 
to her — with a freahnees really endearing. Theodora, Ait- 
struther only knew as a gauche, handsfflne diild, wh<»n he 
sometimes met out walking in the lanes with a thin duenna. 

An old college friend of Anstruth^s, Clark^ Fellow of 
Christ's, and a great classical scholar, being a guest at the 
rectory, was instantly invited by the Heywoods to dine with 
his host at Beech Housei Tl^ now nearly sixteen, also 
appeared at dinner: Miss Winter was in bed with a head- 
ach& At dessert, & propos of scane topic that arose, old 
Clarke — ^he looked old and unkempt, with his stock always 
working up at the back of his neck — quoted a line or two of 
Horace, whereat Theo looked up from the pear she was peel- 
ing, and electrified the cconpany by saying in a sadden clear 
voice. 

"I know Latin 1" 

"Oh, ho! a prodigy!" says Anstmther, taming to look at 
her. Theodora had always hated him. 

"With perfect confidence she quoted the half-dozen opestr 
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ing lines of tho "Are Poetics," her mother's hlue eyes staring 
at her quite hewildered, and her father's plainly hostila 

Clarke, who was next to her, leant forward and patted her 
hand. "You are Buch a pretty young wranan," he said, "we 
must forgive you even your false quantities." 

Then he turned and resumed his conversation with An- 
strather, and Theodora, smarting, fell hack on her pear. 

The next morning, Hiss Winter was summoned to the 
lihrary, where Mrs. Heywood sat hy the fire, visibly per- 
turhed, and John Heywood stood with his back to it, trying 
to keep his temper. His eye, as it enoonntered Miss Win- 
ter'sy did not indicate that the effort was going to he suc- 
cessful. 

Then, as arranged, Mrs. Heywood spoka 

*'We WOTe vexed to find last night, Miss Winter," she said 
in her candid, sweet voice, "that you had been teaching Theo 
Latin. We did not ask you to do so, and we do not wish 
her to learn things like that, which will not he any good to 
her when she is grown up, and will only make her vain." 

Here Miss Winter interposed, with a quite undisguised 
sneer on her lips. "I perfectly understand, of course, ma'am, 
that the chief aim of Theodora's education is to fit her to 
look well at the end of her husband's tahl^ but . . ." 

It was Madam's turn to interrupt. "We are sure she will 
do that," she said quite simply. "Theo is such a handsome 
girl; hut what we want is to train her to be a good and 
obedient wife to him and a good mother to his children." 

Miss Winter replied proudly, "I have taught her nothing, 
ma'am, that can do her anything but good." 

On this, tiie leash John Heywood had put on his wrath 
snapped suddenly, 

"Yes, you have," he said. 'TTou've crammed a lot of 
stnff and nonsense down her throat which, unless I'm very 
much mistakai, she'll always be trying to cram down other 
people's. Anyhow, we didn't pay you to teach her Greek 
and Latin, and yon must have known we didn't wish it, or 
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there would have been none of this deceit and subterfuge 
about it. In short, my wife and I are very sorry, bat we 
must ask you to accept this in lieu of notice" — he handed 
her a cheque which had been lying on the mantelpiece — "and 
to arrange with your friends to return to them as soon as is 
convenient." 

The cheque was for a year's salary. 

Julia Winter looked at it, tore it across, and handed the 
pieces to her employer. 

"I am much obliged to you, Mr. Heywood," she said. 
"Three months' notice or three months' salary was the ar- 
rangement we came to, I believe. I prefer to keep to it I 
hope to be able to arrange to leave your house to-morrow." 
And with a bow, which included both the old people, she left 
the room, and John Heywood perfectly apoplectic with sur- 
prise and rage on the hearthrug, 

Theo's heart was certainly not the strongest point in her 
moral anatomy, but she had become really attached to Miss 
Winter, who had ministered to her vanity by recognising her 
superiority — for it never entered into the mind of governess 
or pupil to doubt that they really were superior to the parent 
pair. In the stage-coach, on her dismal way hoOi^ poor Julia 
Winter, who had set all her empty heart as well as her pride 
on Theodora, cried quietly beneath her veil: and as Uie 
wounds of self-love smart nearly as long and as cruelly as 
the wounds of love, Theo remembered for years the episode 
of her governess' departure with a sort of proud humiliation. 

After that, it may be said that the old birds, who had by 
mistake produced an eaglet, were always trying to fly as fast 
as their prc^ny and failing to catch her up. Once more, 
they consulted long and solemnly, with the result that mas- 
ters came daily from Dartford and instructed Theo in history 
and literature, as well as in dancing, deportment, flower paint- 
ing, music, and French — the French lessons, given by a 
courtly old Frenchman, long domiciled in this country, Nancy 
sharing with Theo. As Nancy was herself, on her father's 
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Bide, of Freoich extraction, and bad, bo to speak, inHerited 
the accent, she was here wholesomely Theo's euperior, a 
ffliperiority on which Theo retaliated by implying, with spirit, 
that she personally felt it unpatriotic and affected to pro- 
nounce the language of the old enemy in the fashion pre- 
ferred by him. As Nancy was shortly starting for Paris to 
£nish her education on a long Tisit to her relatives ther^ 
Ae prudently went on with her French d la frantaiae. 

Theo was verging on young ladyhood, and had been for 
several months, as it were, looking about among her acocan- 
plishments for a speciality, wbrai she decided on literature: 
and after much hopeful expenditure of ink, quills, paper 
and midnight oil, sent a vast article on Chaucer (it was, in 
fact, a spirited rechauffe of ev^ything her schoolroom con- 
tained relative to that poet) to a certain Beview. 

When, six weeks later, the coach returned to her a stnue- 
what drabbled parcel, she at once settled, partly from of* 
fended pride, but partly because she had plenty of good sense, 
to try a likelier metier: rose in the dark for six weeks to 
acquire harmony and counterpoint, before coming to the 
reluctant conclusion that her own mother was a much better 
musician than she would ever be herself: when she straight- 
way took a plunge into history and politics, feeling obliged, 
since her father was a Tory of an aggravated description, to 
be a Whig, and to render him speechlessly angry by respect- 
fully disagreeing with one or two of the most stupid and 
arr(^;ant of his opinions. 

It was Mrs. Heywood, the peacemaker, who threw oil, or 
at least soup, one day at dinner, on troubled waters by say* 
ing, in her comfortable voice, "I shonld like you to come with 
me, tCHnorrow, Theo, and take some of this beautiful mock- 
tnrtile of Jane's to poor old Mrs. Masters!" 

Theodcva had hitherto accompanied her mother on such 
errands (mly from a hi^ saise of duty, and with her finely- 
cut nose a littie in die air. For Miss Winter had despised, 
ihough (mly by implication, Madam's little charities ; and it 
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was not nntil to-daj — ^political hiBtorj can be Intenselj Iwring 
with its bills and committees, and govermnents perpetually 
going in and out — tbat Theo, still groping for tbat satisfao- 
tory speciality, saw the germ of one in a most unexpected 
place. 

There tamed ont to be infectious illness in the cottage the- 
soup waa designed for, bo, while Mrs. Heywood was within, 
Theo was bidden to wait without As she did so, Dr. Moor 
emerged from his house bard by. He was a tall young fel- 
low, with a heavy, slouching figure, an ugly face, and a very 
clever bead. He had no partlcnlar liking for Theodora ; and, 
as such things are generally mutual, she bad no liking for 
him. 

There was no avoiding each other on this occasion ; so she 
walked up and shook bands with him, and said, "Mamma 
is taking the Masters some soups and things : tbey are ill, ao I 
am not to go in.'' 

Moor replied, "Ko, I shouldn't, if I were you," Then he 
laughed to himself. "Soups I" he said. "Good Lord 1 Why, 
those people want first the places they live in pulled down, 
over their ears — and that wouldn't be any good unless yoa 
could build them new morals and constitutions as well as new 
cottages. They're pretty well eaten up down here with rheu- 
matism and low fever — and a damned lot of much uglier 
things than that — " (It pleased Moor scanetimes to speak 
as it was natural to him to speak for the sake of calling up 
a certain prim corrective look he knew on Miss Heywood'a 
face.) "Soups I" and he laughed again; then whistled softly 
to himself, and stared across the river. 

Theo, interested, said quickly, "I don't think the religioas 
influences here can be nearly strong enough!" 

And Moor retorted, "Beligious infiuencei BebuUd the 
cottages I ITot that the people want 'em rebuilt I You get 
used to degradations like dirt and drink, you know, Misa 
Heywood, till yon come to like 'em-" He poked at the ground 
with his stick, and then went on staring across the river. 
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The brisk note m Theodora's young voice was designed 
to recall a wandering attention. "Tou have no right to!" 
she said. "The people should be properly guided ! Of course 
I understand very well ibat mama's little kindnesses in the 
way of jellies and beef-t^ are ineffectual, as she nearly al- 
ways foi^gets to make them contingent on good behaviour 
and " 

Moor tamed his head and interrupted unceremoniously, 
"Ineffectual! "Not a bit of it! They are the one thing the 
poor wretches really enjoy: and th^ love your mother, she's 
so pretty and comfortable. Don't run away with that im- 
pression, Miss Heywood. If your mother never came near 
them they'd lose one of their few pleasuree." , ' 

Theodora said coldly, "Only little pleasures do not make 
people morally better, unfortunately." 

And Moor, looking at her at last with a smile which re- 
deemed his plain and heavy face, said, "No! Nor the tongues 
and efforts of men — or angels either, sometimes, Miss Theo." 

That episode simmered in Theodora's active and unoc- 
cupied mind. 

At Christmas — the Christmas before David King returned 
from sea to find the Gables no longer his home — Austruther 
gave his usual dance at the rectory. Thereat, Theodora, 
now more than eighteen years old, made her debut. 

Though it is tnie she was not really at her handsomest until 
an age when most women's good looks are on the wane, and 
that her air of self-confidence and dignity fitted her much, 
better at eight and thirty than at eighteen, it is also true 
that at the earlier age she was a beautiful girl, with her tall 
sWder figure, her pale clear skin, and her handsome eyes, 
which were melancholy but not dreamy — on the contrary, full 
of keenness, energy and intelligence. Her personal untidi- 
ness and that indifference, or assumed indifferencei, to her 
appearance had long been a thorn in the flesh of a mother 
who was no more ashamed of a natural pride in her clothes 
than in her linen cupboard and her larder: when the present 
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ball came on tbe tapis "Mtb. Heywood may he said to have 
teen wholly nonplussed "by a daughter who said, "Just as yon 
like, mama !" with an air of respectful apathy when required 
to make the choice between the two muslins su^ested for her 
frock for the great occasion. Likewise, on the eventful night 
itself, Theo had made a point of declining to take longer than 
usual over her toilette, and ostentatiously read a history book 
while old I^ouisa was brushing and curling her hair. 

John Heywood was called in from his dressing-room pres- 
ently to see Theo, as she stood on a sheet to protect her satin 
shoes (looking rather like a young swan with her long neck, 
in the soft whiteness of her muslins), recklessly illmninated 
by candles set, not only on the great mahogany dressing- 
table, hut on the mantelpiece and on chairs all about the room, 
and with the maidservants, gathered at the door to lode at 
her, reduced to the most flattering gasps of admiration. Old 
Louisa came out of the group and patted her nursling cm 
the back and said, "Tou're quite the grown-up young lady 
now. Miss Theo I" 

Mrs. Heywood, herself full of the heartiest delight and 
excitement, turned to Janet, also an old family friend, and 
said, "Doesn't Miss Theo look nic^ Janet?*' And Miss 
Theo herself stood, not a little self-conscious, but with a 
faintly disdainful smile on her face, as of one who takes balls 
and parties at their low, just valuation. John Heywood 
felt, as Sarah Burchell had felt when Theo was a little girl, 
a strong mistrust of the unnatural detachment of this atti- 
,tude, while he at the same time inconsistently resented it as 
an affectation. Thwe were dark moments when his daugh- 
ter reminded him of an elder sister of his own — a good- 
looking woman, whose portrait hung on the staircase at Beech 
House — ^who had taken the key of the fields, declined matri- 
mony, and settled alone in a far country, like the prodigal 
of the paratle and Lady Heater Stanhope. 

If Theodora was not the most popular person at the dance, 
ehe was certainly its belle. Anstruther came up and paid 
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hsr the elalrarate oomplmieiits then iu vogue, which Theo, 
who always suspected him of a hidden sarcasm, received with 
dignity. Even Archibald Forrest, who was diiefly preoccu- 
pied in keeping himself and his wife— a colourless, thin 
-woman — out of draughts and the other menaces to health 
provided by balls, was stirred to a momentary f orgetfulnesfl 
of these important points by Miss Heywood'a good locJts, and 
remarked very truly, after he had led her out to a quadrille, 
that she bad a distinction quite lacking to her parents and 
that there must be good blood somewhere. A closer observer 
than Archibald — ^Miss Bnrchell — said sotto voce to her host 
as they stood watching a very pretty and animated scene. 

"I teU you, Bichard, that girl's never natural I She's al- 
ways posing — ^for her own benefit or some one else's." 

Whereat Anstruther, screwing up his eyes, made reply, 
"She's too handsome, Sarah. You're jealous," 

And Sarah said, "Pudge 1" 

It was to maintain for her own benefit, as much as for 
anyone ehe'a, her role of being a young person oat cxf the 
common run, that that evening, on returning home, Theo 
at once put her little tight bouquet on the fire, knowing her 
mother had carefully treasured the brown and decayed re- 
mains of the nosegay which had accompanied her to her first 
party: and it was in the same spirit, and because her parents 
had suggested that a longer rest in bed was permissible, that 
Theo rose firmly at her usual time the next morning and 
pursued her usual study of history for an hour before break- 
fast, arriving at that meal and dispensing its coffee with the 
slightly superior manner inevitable in one who has been early 
and virtuously employed towards two who have not. 

Just one week after the dance, about five o'clock <m a 
m.urky Eebmary evening, as Theo and her parents were waitr- 
ing for dinner gathered about the drawing-ro<Hn fire^ which 
made the sole splash of colour in the rocHn, enter to them 
Anstrather, iu pink after a day with the foz-hounda, tired 
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and nrnd-stained, and yet keeping some of that spmceneeB 
and trimness which were alvaja characteristio of both hia 
mind and his body. 

He shook hands, stopped Heywood'a hospitable suggestiona 
of dinner with a "No, no I iMany thanks. I haven't oome 
to dinner or to ask this young woman how many hearts she 
broke last Thursday," and he looked at Theo with the ex- 
pression she hated ; "I've some bad news, I'm sorry to say. 
Out old friend Charles Forrest was found dead in hia bed 
two mornings ago in his Brixton houae. Heart, it is sup- 
posed. Well, well, he was a good f riead to ns all was Charles 
Forrest" 

Anstmther's keen eyeE^ in repose rery melancholy, soft- 
ened : he paused, then, as it were^ recovered himself and the 
other side of his nature^ 

"Riunour has it," he said, "I don't know how truly, that 
he has left the Grey Priory and twenty thousand pounds to 
his great-nephew David King, who's a sailor, and that the 
mother is to come here at once and look after the house for 
him. Archibald's got three parts of his father's properly 
' — and finely disgusted, they say, at not having the whole" : 
and Anstruther diuckled and enjoyed himseli. 
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LET the cynics eay what they will, it is not every man 
who lovea money: indifference to it may run in a fam- 
ily, as much aa a talent for making it or an inability to keep 
it, and, here and there, does eixist the rare being who x^ards 
a fortune as a misfortune. 

David Eing was certainly in this category when, the 
Gables' door having been shut hlankly in his face, Mr. Gil- 
mour put his head over the box-hedge which divided the two 
front gardens and gave him the information which Kicbard 
Anstruther had imparted two months earlier to the Hey- 
woods at Beech Housa 

A quick and warm r^ret for old Uncle Charles, whom he 
had liked and who he had felt (with that instinct which only 
the conceited need mistrust) had really liked him, was suc- 
ceeded in David's mind by a sudden dark suspicion that 
wealth was somehow going to interfere with his life at sea, 
and a gloomy wish that TJncle Charles' kindness had been 
otherwise displayed. It was not until James Gilmour had 
divined this singular attitude and, pushing his spectades 
on to his forehead in the old fashion, the better to study one 
who appeared indeed to be a freak of nature, exdaimed, 
"Lord save the man I Doesn't want twenty thousand pounds! 
Well, if you don't want it, think bow comfortable it'll make 
your mother — confound you I" that David, with a slow smile 
coming on to his face^ admitted two sides to the question. 

As he and Gilmour sat over the fire which the chill in tlie 
April wind made pleasant, in Gilmour's familiar little par- 
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lour, David, inquiring if hia mother had been heraelf pleased, 
drew from Mr. Gilmour that of courae ahe had. Then, 
"She's 80 aoft-hearted, your mother — she didn't like leaving 
the old house and all that: and your father's grave being 
here, that upset her a hit: hut eho was uncommon pleased for 
you — thinking you'd be pleased — as you ought to be, Davie, 
confound you: as you certainly ought to be": and Mr. Gil- 
mour polished up his spectacles exactly as David remembered 
him doing before hanging them, to the youthful Davie's great 
entertainment, on the youthful Davie's button nose. 

Still, even the thought, much insisted on by James Gil- 
mour, that David would now he able to give his mother the 
luxuries and comforts to which she had been accustomed in 
her girlhood and make life easy for her, hardly consoled him : 
he was so simple a person that when he felt depressed, he 
seemed so : when his host asked for a description of the last 
voyage, King merely replied it had been pretty fair — dirty 
weather coming up Channel — and relapsed instantly into 
silence. 

However, after a good night's rest — ending with a dream 
of his parents both aboard the "Princess Amelia" in company 
with old Captain Maigetson and Fraser — David woke to 
<me of those clean, clear, cool April mornings on which it 
is impossible not to hope. 

It is true that, being of a mind not readily swayed by 
others, the fact of his old friend, young Michael, looking in 
after breakfast on his way to his solicitors' office to tell David 
what a lucky dog he was, did not make him think Himself so, 
as such congratulationa do most of UB. 

But, on the testimony of those who tried it, there were few 
more delightful sensations in life than a long drive on a fine 
morning on a stage-coach: and when David, having parted 
from James Gilmour in Soudiwark, found himself on the 
top of the Dartford "Eover," he b^an to enjoy himself. 
Having disposed of his own modest valise in the foreboot, he 
had, tm mounting to his seat, got everything ship-shape in 
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his immediate nei^bonrhood in his neat and silent sailor 
fashion, and on to terms, without undue expenditure of 
■wordsj ^rith his neighbours. His left-hand one, a stout el- 
der^ merchant, looked at him sharply up and down once or 
twice; then said, "Glad to be ashore again, sir?" and David, 
who would havo said "^o" and left the matter there twelve 
hours earlier, replied that he was. 

The Kentish dierry orchards, as they skimmed past them, 
were white with blossom, like snow. Here, nestled a com- 
fortable farm: there, one of the homely villa^ges, with its old 
grey church and fruitful cottage gardens, typically English: 
the spring hedges had just burst into green : little clouds hur- 
ried across the blue breast of the sky : and the spring wind 
was keen. He would have been no Englishman who did not 
rejoice to be in England und^ such conditions: and David 
was British, as the Britons who follow his calling nearly al- 
ways are, to the very marrow of his bones. 

When Dartford was reached and the other passengers 
streamed into the bar of the "Bull and George," David, hav- 
ing tipped guard and coachman, took his luggage in his hand 
and started briskly on his twcMuile walk. As he entered 
Inglethorpe village^ the flowering fields, growing towards the 
hay-harvrat, were replaced here and there by substantial 
houses with plenty of well-kept garden to keep them select 
from the world : on the hill above him stood St Mary*s, like 
a hoary sentinel: presently his eye caught, shining in the 
sun, the silver streak of the river : then, standing well above 
it, of a low wide house with a tower and a garden of lawns 
and flowers; then, fields sloping to the water: a large grey 
gateway: and, behold, his inheritance! 

The Grey Priory, which still stands to the south of the 
high road to Dover, was, according to one story, built in the 
reign of Stephen and held for that king or for the Empress 
Maud: while, according to another, it dates from the time of 
Edward IIL and was "no designed place of strength but <mly 
A castellated mansion." Tradition, often more faitlrful %9 
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fact than the hiBtory boc^, asserts tliat it only became a re- 
ligious house in the reign of Heniy Vil., then changing its 
name of the Stonehouse to the Grey Priory. At the dissolu- 
ti(Hi of the monasteries it passed into the possession of one 
Chapman, a "merchant adrentnrer" ; in the late seventeenth 
century belonged to an archdeacon oi Bocheater, who be- 
queathed it and a farm to "certain charitable uses." It was 
then Tested in trusteee, who finally BoM it to Charles For- 
rest, who had settled into it on bis marriage, which was a 
wealthy one, and thereafter made it bis country home for 
life. 

As David King first saw it there only remained, aa there 
Btill remains, of the original building one square gr^ tower 
of immense thickness, with a winding staircase within it 
running from the cellar to the roof. On the old stonework 
in this tower may still be seen the arms of the Kortbwood 
family, its original owners: and in the cellar is a blocked 
doorway, always supposed, but not proved, to open on a sub- 
terranean passage, ending under the altar of the parish 
diurcb. For the rest, the tower ccmtains two charming 
rooms: the lower one, still known as the Castle room, had 
been little Archibald Forrest's schoolroom; the one above, 
his nursery. 

The remainder of the bouse was tw»«toried, not lai^ 
with low pleasant rooms, which seemed to keep tbe sunshine 
long after the sun was off them. Here, some old North- 
wood, perhaps, had tiirown out a fat how: there, his mad- 
am, of a Frenchified taste, bad insisted on long windows 
to the ground. The high wooden mantelpieces had the rare 
beauty of unadomment; everywhere the professional deco- 
rator bad known how to stay his hand, or had never been 
allowed bis head: the brief staircase was wide, shallow 
stepped, and of oak; the small square ball panelled to its 
carved ceiling. 

Yet, after all, witH Houses as with human beings it is as 
much their inconsistencies as tbejr virtaea which make them 
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loTableL Bang's Friorj had steps where steps could only be 
as a practical joke to overthrow the unwary: there was an 
amazing zigzag of a turret staircase leading to the servauts' 
sleeping quarters, which implied, if the dining-room took 
too much, the servants, if they ever reached their beds, must 
have been of a sobriety absolutely unimpeachable. The 
dining-room led into the drawing-room: one bedroom had 
enough cupboards to contain the wardrobe of Queen Eliza- 
beth, and another had none at all. To counteract its failings 
and crown its delights, nearly ©very window in the bouse had 
not only sunshine and the charming view across the garden 
and fields to the river, but — ^what the most exquisite land- 
scape lacking, lacks the finishing touch — ^Ufe. In the dis- 
tance were the river cottages, with their red tiled roofs and 
busy smoke curling up from the chimneys ; one could hear 
fnan the Priory garden, in a softened distance, the voices 
of children, the passing carts on the road; while up and 
down the river — leaden or silver, as the sky frowned or 
smiled — amoved the ships and the barges. 

As David turned into the gateway, a horrid fear mo- 
mentarily clouded bis mind lest his great-uncle should have 
left him not only substance, but show: and somehow have 
managed to include in his benefactions that immaculate but- 
ler of his, whom £ing remembered as always offering to 
do what on© had much rather — and much better — do for one- 
self, and watching, like a polite lynx, every mouthful one put 
in one's mouth. 

But when he had rung the bell and turned to look at his 
domain, it was old Susan who struck him smartly on the 
back as usual, and said, 'TVell, here you are at last, Haster 
Davie! Isn't this a fine comeup for us all?" And in the 
hall was his mother, with her che^s flushed and her ^es 
brightened almost into youth again, and saying it really all 
seemed like a fairy tale. That generally has an ogre in its 
castle, but this castle had wme. 

Charles Forrest had left his ne^Jiew not only ft bouse, but 
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a home — his own home, as he had lived in it and left it; with 
portraits of his and David's plain ancestors, with long noses 
and periwigs, in the hall ; with the deep leather chairs in the 
library, worn with the impress of Uncle Charles' comfortahle 
person, and the carpets with the tread of his gouty feet ; and 
the great book-cases full of the best standard works in calf 
which Forrest, like many of us, had been perfectly content 
*to admire from without. To make all complete, there, in a 
comer, was yet another bookcase, the shabby one from the 
Gables, with the delightful "Voyages of Captain Cook," and 
of David's boyhood, and now a fat work on astronomy, pre- 
sented as a parting present to Mrs. King by her sincere friend 
James Gilmour — her sincere friend, no doubt, realising she 
was as likely to read it as she was to read Arabic 

In the drawing-room, with its low ceiling and deep bow 
window, his mother drew David towards a portrait of a blue- 
eyed, feeble lady, almost all headdress, and said in a hushed 
voice, "That was Archibald's mother, Davie. But they did 
say it was my mother Uncle Charles wanted to marry." 

Before a smaller picture of a very dear little Archibald 
(a fair child in a tunic, with a ball) she paused, and said with 
a sigh, out-heroding Herod, "It does seem a pity children 
live to grow up I" then pressed David's arm and laughed at 
herself a little. 

Presently David, prompted to the thought by something 
James Gilmour had said, asked how Archibald had liked 
the division of his father's property, and Camilla, with that 
mixture of earnestness and simplicity which made her at- 
tractive, replied, "Oh I not at all! He came to see me at 
the Gables just after dear Uncle Charles' funeral, and I 
could see was quite hurt about it: so I asked Mr. Gilmour 
if we hadn't better give him your share back again, and he 
said — ^you know how abrupt dear James Gilmour can be in 
his manner scanetimes! — that it would he the act of a fool 
and was not to be thought of, and that I must recollect 
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Archibald had not scrupled to take property your grandfather 
ought to have l^t to me I" 

Twenty-four hours earlier, King would have been by no 
means so sure it would hare been tho act of a fool : now he 
only laughed, and, looking round the charming, low-pitched 
room, said he supposed it couldn't be done, and Archibald 
was certainly rich enough himself. 

Camilla said, "Oh I quit^ dear, quite I" in an absent voice. 
"And your cousin Adelaide too 1 Quite, I think." Then she 
added, "We won't live like rich people, David. Henry bo 
disliked being waited on, and I do too now — I'm so out of 
the way of it"; a propos she added, "Susan says she can 
manage here beautifully with two girls under her." 

David said, "That's a blessing," much relieved, and the ' 
dismal spectre of the butler was laid for ever. 

Presently, when his mother had suggested exploring the 
next floor, David chose thereon a small slip <£ a bedro<»n, 
which had been Archibald's when first promoted from a nurse 
and a night nursery, and had a narrow uncurtained bed and 
no trimmings whatever. He fetched his light and shabby 
portmanteau from the hall and, as his mother sat on the one 
chair of the room, unpacked, in about five minutes, his whole 
modest trousseau: placed on the dressing-table the wom- 
dovm brush with a shaky D carved on it by his unauthorised 
youthful hand, and looking round said, "This will do capi- 
tally for me when I'm at home!" 

While she was resting in her room for an hour before 
dinner, he went round his estate. The gardens were modest 
in siza The old Scotch autocrat who had ruled them had 
retired, on Charles Fwrest's death, on an annuity; the sec- 
ond in command was a youngi^ yokel with a red forelock, 
which ho puUed at constant intervals as he walked round 
the grounds with hia new master and explained things. 

An elderly tortoise was sauntering round the high-walled 
kitchen garden by himself; in the fields, three or four Al- 
derney cows raised their beautiful heads aa if to say, "Here 
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you are: we expected you," and went on dining; in the stable* 
yard there was a dog, Philip — ^mongrel, but affectionate and 
Bensible, and loudly demanding to be taken for a walk; in 
the stables the pair of fat carriage horses which were to drire 
hia mother (bat, David took a solemn, silent vow, himself 
as rarely as possible), and Forrest's mare, who nosed up to 
her new master to ask for her accustomed sugar. The old 
coachman, Bamea — ^in face and figure not unlike Uncle 
Charles himself — ^was pleased to approve of that new mas- 
ter's £rm and modest demeanour; Jones, the gardener, per- 
ceived that, if he had found a chief, he had found a working 
partner too; there was hardly anything David liked better 
about his inheritance than the fact that it promised him scope 
for his own energies: his quick and quiet eye noted that eve- 
ning various smaU gardening jobs to which he could set his 
hand in the morning, for he had not only learnt something of 
gardening at the Gables, but had even hopefully cultivated 
a plot on board ship, about the size of a pocket handkerchief 
— not relinquishing that attempt at horticulture until the 
garden had, for the fourth time, been blown bodily into 
the sea. 

At last, he walked through the fields to the water which 
made his land perfectly desirable. A heavy barge and a 
small ship under full sail were coming slowly down stream : 
two or three children were playing on the farther shore : in 
the distance could be heard the voices of some men hauling 
in a boat : and — to the amateur — that was all. But as the 
botanist sees in the meanest flower that blows, marvels and 
a life-history hidden from the common eye: as Gilmour de- 
scried a world in a star which to Camilla was the feeblest 
twinkle of a nightlight, so to her son the river was full of 
voices and histories, bore on its bosom some of the sea-Iife 
he loved, and would keep for him when he waa <dd the days 
of hia youth. 

There was a low wall dividing his goodly heritage from 
the shingly shore, whereon King espied, and was espied by. 
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an elderly man vith a ragged jersey, a tanned face and a 
calm eye, smoking, with his large hands in his vast pockets^ 
seemingly idle, and seeing and noting everything. King in- 
stantly perceived that his new acquaintance, like himself, 
"used the sea" ; with the freemasOTiry which links the men, 
of any race and of every clime, whose business is in great 
waters, they at once understood each other, and with the 
least possible expenditure of words began a friendship which, 
far from requiring the artificial stimulus of intercourse, was 
resumed perfectly unimpaired after David had been away 
six, ten, or twenty months by a nod on either side. 

On the present occasion they spoke about the whence and 
whither of a litle craft which presently appeared, and then 
silently watched her on her way. When she was lost to view, 
old Sowerby said, very suddenly, "OwkI night to ye I" and 
went off without excuse and because he wanted to go. King 
said, "Good night," and stayed awhile because he wanted to 
stay. Not many months later, a certain well-meaning busy- 
body informed him that old Sowerby was a disreputable per- 
son and very frequently intoxicated; and King, whose life 
had taught him a large tolerance, and that many a good man 
has bad faults, said, "I daresay he is," unruffled : and the 
friendship proceeded. 

That good Uncle Charles, to make his gift perfect and 
complete, had left in the Priory a fat cellar, with Crofts' 
ports softly mellowing in pipes, Chateau Margaux, sealed 
green, ripening for the next generation, and plenty of good 
wines imploring to be drunk on the premises — then and there, 
at once — ^lest, being just a little too young when Forrest died, 
they should, unperceived, as it were, turn the comer and, 
like a ripe beauty, wake one morning to find themselves 
passee. 

David, like his father, was the moat temperate of men: 
but ignorance of the worth and properties of wine was in his 
days considered merely stupid, like other ignorances: Uncle 
Charles* cellar, as much as his money, house and grounds. 
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was ttere to be well used. So Snsao, with a tallow dip, and 
King, with the cellar-boc^, had soon explored the richly fur- 
nished vaults, and at dessert that night he and his mother 
drank gravely to the kind old giver's memory in a port, pale 
ruhy in colour, and clinging tenderly to the udes of the 
handsome cut wineglasses — a nectar fit for the gods. Ca- 
milla had moved her seat next to David's: the windows were 
open to the ground: and the light just heginning to wane. ^ 

She looked all round the room, and sighed cont^itedly. 
"This will he a Ijeautiful hcane for your wife and children, 
Davie I" ■ 

David laughed. "That's locking much too far ahead I" 

She seemed not to hear. "You must choose very carefully," 
she said. "You must £nd some one much more — capable and 
experienced than I was when I was married." 

Says David, speaking the truth gathered from his child- 
ish instincts and recollections, "I don't think my father 
wanted you to be capable and experienced: he lied you 
much better as you were." 

And, very touched and pleased, she answered, "Oh, do 
you think be did V 

They did not speak again, and she presently got up and 
left him alone. He sat for about five minutes, fingering 
the stem of his wine-glass, thinking of what she had said, 
and trying to visualise a wife to be. Entirely failing in 
the endeavour, he rose, went out of the long window into 
the garden, and seeing there a trail of creeper torn from 
the wall made a mental note to be up and at it betimes on 
the morrow. 

By noon on that day, however, conscience and his mother 
bade him relinquish that greatest of human pleasures, "the 
improvement of something we can call our own," to do his 
duty and call on his cousin Archibald and his wife at Ingle- 
ihorpe Place. 

Inglethorpe Place stood grandly on the summit of the hill, 
and was a fine estate where the Priory was merely charm- 
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ing and homely — that word now always used by the upper 
classes as a term of contempt, and by ike lower, more wisely 
and correctly, as a high encomium. 

As David mounted he came into view of ibe beautiful 
etiff gardens — lawns with cut yew hedges, and wide borders 
gay with tulips — and then of the grand old mansion itself; 
and once again naively reflected that Archibald, having him- 
self eo much, could hardly grudge his cousin his compara- 
tively little. "Whereas, of course, Forrest, like most peopl^ 
loved possessions not for the use of them, but for the eenae 
of them — "Ce chien eat il moi . . . c'eat lil ma place au 
soleil." 

Not at all deficient in observation, King perceived at once 
when his cousin, who was walking in the gardens with a 
thin woman and a tall, broad-ahouldered man, detached him- 
self from their party and came to greet him that the old 
hostility, which he remembered as Archibald's chief char- 
acteristic on that eventful evening at Cedar Lodge (the only 
occasion on which they had ever met), was there now, in an 
accentuated form. 

Archibald Forrest suffered from really delicate health and 
a really sensitive nervous system; and his deeply wrinkled 
brow, anxious eyes and chronic fretfulnees were, no doubt, 
as much the result of his physical condition as of the fact 
that his life had been so unfortunately fortunate as to leave 
him plenty of freedom from real troubles to worry over ima^ 
inary ones. Thus, he was always convinced that the govern- 
ment of his country was exclusively and purposely engaged 
in pushing her into a bottomless pit of ruin ; and the mem- 
ber who declared that the passing of the great Beform Bill 
would "imdermine the British constitution, destroy the es- 
tablished church, and deliver up the country to boundless 
anarchy and fearful bloodshed" was mild and cheerful in his 
anticipations compared with Forrest. Yet, all the same, ha 
was no fool : indeed, where his own interests were o^ncemed, 
shrewd enough. • 
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Though he certainly wonld never have married Miss Ade- 
laide Wilford if she bad not been Miss Wilford, endowed with 
a handscoae fortune and Inglethorpe Place, it would hardly 
be true to say that when he had married her he had merely 
extended the zone of his selfishness to include her within 
it, for he was, so far as his cold nature allowed, an affection- 
ate husband. She was herself a weakly person, with a long 
nose and a deprecating air: no colour in hair or face, and 
clothee always selected to match them. 

After briefly greeting his nephew — ^lo<^ing him up and 
down with the worried eyes which would have seen much 
more if (iey had not been so constantly turned on himself — 
Forrest su^ested they should walk round the garden, and 
before they caught up the pair in front of them, asked, 

"Have you met Moor ? He's the doctor — lives by the river 
in that red house next to Miss Burchell — a most objection- 
able woman. Moor's the son of the old 'pothecary my father 
used to be so fond of, and a clever fellow, or so people say. 
Dr. Graham, the man at Dartford, is much more reliable; 
for I must say," added Forrest, lowering his voice and speak- 
ing momentously, "the views Moor holds on the gastric juices 
are extraordinary — most extraordinary!" 

David, whose views on the gastric juices, if he had held 
any, would doubtless have been more extraordinary still, only 
said, "Are they ? He's a fine-looking man 1" Then, as they 
paused, "You have a splendid view up hera" 

Dr. Johnson said that no man was qualified to be a poet 
who had never seen a mountain, and certainly no land- 
scape attains sublimity without them. But the view on which 
Inglethorpe Place looked down — the little clustering cottages, 
embosomed now in vivid new green, the substantial houses of 
substantial persons, the lush meadows of waving grasses, and 
the intertwining river — ^had a modest and domestic beauty, 
very grateful to the eye. 

Forrest cast an anxious glance on the scena "Yes — it is 
pretty enough," he said. "Bat we are not out of reach of 
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the miasmaB frcaa the water, I am sony to aay: <me can 
actually see the f<^baiiks rolling up the hill." 

King, who knew a ibing or two about fog-banka from a 
wide personal experience, waa misguided enough to reply 
that these afflictions must be much more felt on die flat, and 
understood, aa he was meant to understand by the dryness 
of his cousin's "No doubt!" that interlopers could not be 
choosers, and must put up with miasmas and fc^banks as best 
they could. 

Then they caught up Krs. Forrest and her companion. 

When the mutual introductions were complete, King 
thought he liked Moor, with, his slouch, and his clever head, 
and bis eyes at once obserrant, lazy and nLelancholy. Mrs. 
Forrest also, Dayid thought he rather liked: she seemed to 
like him: aa perhaps, long ago, she would have liked sons of 
her own, if they had not been so certain to upset her own 
health and her husband's equilibrium. 

The four went presently into the house, and David waa 
shown the historic room where Cardinal Wolsey had eaten, 
and, above it, the panelled chamber where he had slept Moor, 
who had doubtless seen these treasures before, affected no in- 
terest in them, and looked absently out of the window. 

When they had returned to the drawin^room, Forrest, 
knowing, of course, his pearls were being cast before swine, 
indicated a few of the more valuable of the pictures alid 
the china to David: David admired what he imderstood, 
adding, quite unnecessarily, *'I'm afraid I don't know any- 
thing at all about these things," and, with that natural mod- 
esty which is not ashamed of ignorance, would not have 
minded in the least if Archibald Forrest had replied with his 
lips, and not only in his heart, "No, my dear fellow, indeed 
you don't!" 

The lunche<m of wine, sandwiches and cake the guests eat 
in a dining parlour, with five or siz admirable ancestral 
portraits looking down on the ceremony. Diets were not yet: 
but by much not unintellig^it observation of their own in- 
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temal eocmomj, Forreet and liis wife had arrived at the con- 
clnsion that moet of the meata and drinks so carelessly and 
gaily imbibed by ordinary persons were^ to themselves, poi- 
Bonoua : and they were so much in advance of their age that 
they found one of the greatest interests of their lives in deny- 
ing themselves this, teeting that, and anxiously watching for 
resnlts. 

' Forrest now cut a laige, rich cak^ with a gloomy, "WiU 
you venture cm this !" to the goests. They ventured— King's 
experiences at sea having accustomed him to digestive ex- 
periments infinitely more perilous, and Moor perhaps being 
of the opinion that "life and health are too strong -forts to 
be taken by such pop-gun artillery" as a plum cake. 

The two young men walked homewards down the hill to- 
gether, and had exchanged a very few remarks before David 
had made up his mind that "people" were right, and the 
young doctor was an able fellow. His father, indeed, though 
but a village apothecary, had so profited by the passion of 
the laity for drugs — ^there were not a few of Hiem who, like 
Gibbon, "swallowed nearly as much jAysic as food" — that 
he had amassed in time a snfScient fortune to enter his son 
at the united Hospital of Guy and St Thomas, wh^e the 
great Sir Astley Cooper was giving tlie lectures on surgery: 
Young Peter, a very wild dog of a medical student, was such 
an uncommonly clever young dog too that he passed the 
College of Surgeons and the Apothecaries' Society with high 
honour ; became apothecary to the Westminster General Dis- 
pensary, and when Inglethorpe was prophesying for him a 
brilliant career in London, surprised it by returning to the 
village and -taking up the dull domestic practice just left 
vacant by the death of his father. Old Mr. Moor, with his 
gold-rimmed spectacles on his dear old nose, compounding 
his abominations with a pestle and mortar in his shop, had 
been much more popular in Inglethorpe than his far shrewder 
son, who drugged little, said little, and had effected some 
remarkable cures. 
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Being of few words himaelf, King did not find ail^ioa in 
others irksome. 

As thej neared the village, Hoor pointed and said, "That's 
m.j house, next to Miss Burchell's — an uncommon clever old 
girl. Miss Burchell" (that was the second opinion of her 
David had heard that day). "I'm in by four aa a ml& Look 
in if you're passing." 

Eing responded by inviting Moor to dine, and they parted 
al the gate of the Orey Priory with a friendly nod and a 
mutual liking. 

David had not been two minutes in the drawing-room 
with his mother, describing his visit, when ominous sonnds 
of wheels on the drive, and a slight bustle in the hall, warned 
them they were caught by a surprise attack from visitors: 
and before David, who was neat and quick in action, had 
bad time to take any, Bridget opened the drawing-room door 
with "Mrs. and Miaa Heywood" — and the enemy was upon 
them. 

Mrs. Heywood's zest for life extended to calls, which she 
knew under the euphemism of "seeing one^s friends" and 
really enjoyed, as she enjoyed driving in the great barouche 
with the fat, slow horses, with their shaking sides, and old 
Davis, the coachman of twenty years' standing, taming <m 
his box, when the spirit moved him, to join in his employers' 
conversation. The modem young woman in Theo's place de- 
clines tn toto to pay calls at all when ^e feels she could be 
better (which is, more congraiially) employed: but if Theo 
despised her parents, it was perfectly dutifully. When Mrs. 
Heywood suggested visiting, or driving into Dartford to 
match her Berlin wools, Theo said, "Certainly, mama, I will 
be ready at three," and compensated herself for that submis- 
sion by feeling superior — ^which is a very real consolation, 
aa anyone knows who has tried it. 

To-day, while Mrs. Heywood and Mrs. King chatted on 
the sofa, David found himself iete-a-iete with an extremely 
handsome and rather farouche young woman, who held her- 
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aelf with great statelinees, wore her handaome clothes with a 
Bort of studied carelessness as if they did not helong to her, 
and was at first not only dignified hut more than a little self- 
conscioua. "Le moindre affectation eat on vice," and a vice 
for which the perfectly natural have the leaat toleration. 

When King came to the end of the usual banalities about 
the weather, he considered the carpet in perfect silence, and 
in his mind how long afternoon calls were warranted to last. 

Then Camilla interrupted her chat with Mrs. Heywood to 
say, "David, dear, do take Miss Heywood to see the garden 1" 
Waiting there by the river the conversation most happily 
tamed on King's voyage to the Bermudas. Theodora had 
just been reading a book on the subject of the islands, and 
was really interested and admirably au fait in it. Her af- 
fectations dropped from her: she was ardent and highly in- 
telligent: a beautiful flush came on the beautiful pallor of 
her face as she talked : David threw in now and again a con- 
firmation, from experience, of her book knowledge, or put in, 
as it wer^ a figure on the canvas, and as he did so, observed 
— not knowing till after that he had observed — how finely 
her black hair swept away from her cheek and forehead, and 
what a charming light the rose lining of her straw bonnet 
shed on her animated f aca 

It was that master detective of human motive, La Boche- 
foucauld, who said that we dislike conceit in others because 
it wounds our own. King had none of his own. He re- 
spected his companion for knowing in many ways twice as 
much as he did about the history of a place he bad seen 
and she had not Once, when she went astray, he looked up 
to say something : catching sight of her face bethought him- 
self it did not matter, and did not correct her. She waa 
half a head taller than he was in physical height : he recog- 
nised in her nature something finer and bolder than he had 
supposed was in the natures of most women: while, on her 
side, she liked his open face and his unassuming modesty. 

When Mrs. King came out of the Preach windows and 
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suggested wine and biscnits, Miss Hcrrwood refosed at once, 
quite decidedly, and was deep again in a second in her oon- 
Tereation wiUi £ing. Twenty minutes later, as he fotmd 
Iiiiuself packing the visitors into their carriage, he doabted 
if, after all, calls were such a wholly objectionable institn- 
tion 88 he bad enppoeed them to he. Hiss Heywood smiled 
at him with a dignified friendliness over the costard pudding 
she was nnrsing and a jar of rich soup (mercifully set)> 
which she had to steady with a hand — ^these dainties being 
en route from Mrs. Heywood's generons heart and kitchen 
to poor old Hiss Potter, Theo'g first governess, at Dartford. 
It must be allowed that Theodora had her trials. 

There were so many farewells that old Davis turned round 
<m his box to say, 'You'll be late, ma'am, if we don't get 
away." Mrs. Heywood, taking the suggestion in the excel- 
lent part in whi<:^ it was offered, they got away. As the 
barouche disappeared down the drive, David and his mother 
turned into the garden. , 

"Mrs. Heywood seems a dear old lady," she said, "so pretty 
with her pink cheeks and her white hair 1 Did you like the 
daughter, Davie!" 

David, looking straight in fnmt of him vrith his steady 
young eyes, replied, Tea, he did. 

"Did you V rose in his mind, but some instinct kept it 
from his lipa. 

Then, as they strolled on, he b^an telling her about the 
Forrests. 
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still working and without raising her eyes, she said, "I 
wanted to know how you found Emmeline." 

Anstruther threw up his hands with a gesture of deepair. 
He used many such gestures : the lines on his plain, direwd 
face, with its large nose and penetrating eyes, deepened as he 
said, "Oh, well enough, and happy enough too. One ought 
to be thankful it is so. Poor thing 1 Poor thing!" 

He walked across to the window and looked out with mel- 
ancholy eyes, which did not see it, across his rose garden, 
famous even in a county of fair gardens. 

"She was playing with a doll," he went on, as if the words 
came to him with difficulty. "She hardly turned her head 
when I came in. It is impossible now to get a rational word 
out of her. I gave it up. Poor Emmeline ! Poor Emme- 
linel" His eyes took a deeper melancholy: but indeed it was 
not Emmeline who was to be pitied, but the man who, in his 
early vigorous manhood, had foimd hinaaelf tied for life to 
a, wife with an incurable mental affliction. 

Anstruther, after a career at Oxford not wilder than that 
of most of his compeers, had left it at two and twenty with- 
out taking bis degree; bad shot, fished and hunted from his 
father's place in South Wales until, sobering somewhat, he 
had been ordained to a fat family living at Pontyrant, in 
Peaconshire, marrying at the same time the pretty, flighty 
young woman — an only daughter with a comfortable fortune 
to her portion — whom his father had chosen for him. The 
flightiness rapidly developed into alarming eccentricity. 
Sarah Burcbell, then earning her living as a governess, re- 
turned on a certain yearly holiday to the parsonage in an 
adjacent village, where her father was starving as a perpetual 
curate, to find her cousin Richard's wife the talk of tha neigh- 
bourhood, and Anstruther himself a greatly broken man. 
Sarah Burcbell was not only a very attractive young woman 
in those days, but, as she remained all her life, of great 
vigour, vivacity and originality of diaracter. She never foi^ 
got that autumn morning when Richard paced the lawn be- 
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fare tlie Font^ant vicarage at her aide, and told heo* tiiat 
the London doctors bad finally advised that poor Emmeline 
should be removed from home, that her physical health 
seemed to promise long Uf^ and that her mental condition 
would alter, if at all, for the -vroreo. 

As they Tvalked, Bichard Anstruther, with hia hands be- 
hind his h&ck and his sombre eyes fixed on the ground, once 
and only once raised them to his cousin's face. "Tou hacfW 
bow it was, Sally," ho said. "My father wished the mar- 
riage — the money-bags tempted him, and — God forgive me! 
— ^they tempted me. Well, I pay now — I pay now I I should 
like to think no <me else has to pay, too." 

Sarah Burcbell looked straight before her, very steadily. 
'^Wbat you and I have to do, Kichard," she said, "is first of 
all to see that Emmeline shan't pay, and that you get the 
Tery best done for her that can be done. Then, if you ask 
me — which you haven't — ^what you'd better do, I should say, 
change your living and make a fresh start elsewhere." 

Anstruther did not answer, nor seem to hear. Fortune, 
as well as his parents, had spoilt him, and when she crossed 
him, he groaned aloud and thought no doubt first of himself. 
Tet Sarah Burdiell at least knew that bis selfishness con- 
cealed wanu a£ections, and his caustic tongue a very feeling 
heart 

Eventually be took her advice: supplementing it by ap- 
pointing her old father to the living ot Pontyrant, while he 
himself bought that of Inglethorpe. Mr. Barchell lived to 
enjoy hia better fortunes but a very few years. His daughter, 
because she needs must, went on with her teaching until his 
death and that of her elder married sister, left her with a pit- 
tance and the charge of a little niece, Nancy Legard. Then, 
for once, Sarah Burchell had relaxed the rule of her life never 
to accept money from anyone, and least of all from Bicbaid 
Anstruther, and took from him as a gift the white wooden 
cottage at Inglethorpe, which was to be her home for the 
rest of her days. Emmeline was placed in a luxurious es- 
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tablisbment at Bichmond, where constantly Anatnitlier, and 
sometimes Sarah Burchell, went to see her. 

The Church of England in that day was generally less 
neglectful of its duties than the Church of England of thia 
day chooses to suppose. Its parsons, mostly the "little broth- 
ers of the rich/' did, as one of them put it, "their formal 
and exacted duties" well enough, and its dominant note was 
not indifference, but a certain "quiet worldliness." An- 
struther was nndoabtedly a man of the world, but he had, 
not the leas, deep down in him a vein of strong religions feel- 
ing. He was also energetic, enterprising and orderly. The 
"music" in the gallery which, in Mr, Greene's time, had 
spent most of its own in audibly squabbling and shuffling its 
feet, became in Anstruther's a loud, vigorous and self-respect- 
ing band : he re-upholstered at his own expense many of the 
moth-eaten old pews: instituted stoves in the winter: caused 
the aged clerk to have his hair cut and hia coat brushed, and 
to throw in his "A-mon, A-mon" more or less in the right 
places: while in the pulpit Anstruther surprised, and at first 
offended, his audience by sermons sharp, short and very plain 
spoken. He was not a scholar — ^as Mr. Greene had been, to 
the great loss and inconvenience of his congregation — ^but he 
had a very fair knowledge of human nature and plenty of 
courage. It would be too much perhaps to say that his parish- 
ioners loved him: for simple people always suspect the sar- 
casm in which he indulged freely: but they liked him and 
respected him for his honesty, and for his generosity when 
they were sick or sorry, and — as human nature is the same 
in fustian as in broadcloth — for his wealth, hia well- 
appointed house, his well-filled stables, and his smart phaeton, 
in which he drove himself all over the county. 

In time, he became really inter^ted in the business and 
interests of his position — and as Sarah Burchell had hoped, 
they eased a little the weight of that heavy millstone for ever 
about his neck. 

When David King became lord of the Gr^ Priory, Rich- 
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ttrd Anatruther had been some eighteen years in Inglethorpe, 
iiad filled the church to the brim, brought his pariah to what 
was then considered a high state of perfection, and was him- 
self one of the social features of the neighbourhood. 

Mias Burcbell's needlework had dropped to the floor as 
Anstruther epoke: after a short silence she picked it np, 
lodted at her cousin, who was still standing by the window 
gazing out of it, re-threaded her needle, and changed the 
subject. 

"What do you think of the young man at the Priory V she 
said. 

Anstruther recalled his thoughts, and turned towards her. 

'TPell, I like him," he answered. "He's honest and sim- 
ple — plenty of character too. Knows his business well, I 
believe, and is a fine seaman. Mind, I don't say he'll ever 
set the Thames on fire." 

Hisa Burchell replied that she had only known one genius 
in her life, and he was a. poor fool who was cheated by bis 
house-keeper and eventually took to drink. Then, a propos of 
the Thames, she added that that river had just seen fit to 
invade her basement^ as well as Peter Moor's house, where 
it was, so to speak, chronic : and she, Sarah Burchell, would 
he much obliged if he, Richard Anstruther, would surest 
a means of getting it out again as, unlike Moor, she was not 
minded to sit quiescent until it was up to her neck. 

They were discussing the point when the gu^ts b^an to 
arrive^ 

In the eighteen-thirties, parties were certainly not gen- 
erally attended in the languid and critical spirit they are 
now. This evening Mrs. Heywood'a innocent delight in them 
was as palpable as ever; John Heywood had got into his best 
stock and coat with but mild growling at his wife's stupidity 
in having accepted the invitation ; even Mrs. King dimly felt 
there was something wicked in refusing one for no better 
reason than that you did not wish to accept it ; while David 
was aware that his mother would have diagnosed in him some 
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diseaBe a£ iKfd^ or mind if he had expressed a prefereuee 
ioT utilising the long warm May ereniog in the garden. The 
eldest Miss Clutterbuck, a young lady with a simper, TOiy 
black hair and very round red cheeks like a cheap doll, was 
his partner at dinner; they came to an end of all their com- 
mon topics of interest with the soup: and it then remained to 
David to look across the table at Theodora Heywood, whose 
portion was old Mr. Olutterbnck, and to envy h'Tn, Onc^ 
she caught David'e eye, and responded with a smile: re- 
turning to Mr. Clutterbuck with a manner certainly a little 
gracious, as of one who considered the opinions of an old 
tallow-chandler, originating in Greenhithe, to be decidedly 
negligible. 

Anstmtber's dinners and wines were sdmirable, and he 
was himself an accomplished host — easy, amusing, well post- 
ed in current events and full of good stories: his manner 
giving hardly any indication of his melancholy history 
— a history, which was indeed, as ho knew very well and 
cared very little, variously interpreted in the village. The 
dining-table was round, so that no attention was called to 
the painful absence of the mistress of the house; Miss 
Burchell, in her invariable old brown silk dress and her best 
brown front (used, as ever, to adorn, not to conceal) was 
nearly always one of the guests — quite willing to observe in 
silence, and entirely able to held her own in any conversation. 
She was near enough to David King to talk with him a little; 
asked him about his life at sea; and presently, sitting by 
Camilla in the drawing-room, said briskly, 

"I like your son, ma'am. You're very fortunate": on 
which Mrs. King of course instantly and for ever liked Kiss 
Burchell, whose brusque manner and stifE gentlemanly fig- 
ure she had hitherto found rather alarming. 

"When the men came in, the piano, a fine early Broad- 
wood, was opened; Anstruther lit the piano candles and, to 
her own accompaniment and in that sweet voice which had 
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something yonng and fresh in it for ever, Mra. Heywood sang 
that gay little soog of Leigh Hunt's : 

"If yon beeoma a nun, Am, 
A. friar I will be; 
In any cell you run, dear, 
Pray look behind for mel" 

and then the gravely heautiful "Encompassed in an angel's 
frame" — to which a little Leigh Hunt bo often listened frMn 
the lips of his mother. 

David, who found himself next Theodora near a window 
which opened on the garden, said, "How beautifully Mrs. 
Heywood sings !" and when Theo replied, "Dear mother has 
a very pretty little voice," perceived that the prophetess wafl 
without honour in her own country. 

Presently, under cover of picking up her little ivory 
fan which she had dropped. King locked up at his companion 
and said quickly, sotto voce, "Shall we go into the garden V* 
The long window by their side stood ajar: Theo assehting, 
David took her crimson shawl, which lay by her, and in a 
minute they were out of doors quite unnoticed, with the 
window quietly drawn to b^ind them. 

King put the shawl about her shoulders, aaying, "It's so 
stuffy in l^eret You won't catch cold or anything of that 
sort?" 

Theodora replied, with a flash of her beautiful eyes, "Of 
course I shan't" ; then added, "Dinner parties are so long I" 
which they certainly were. King supplemented, "And can 
be such a borel" and they laughed and were friends. 

It was a balmy and starlit night ; a faint breeze stirring 
among the mays and lilacs blew warm perfume in their faces, 
and there was still light enough to see each other's. Theo- 
dora was in white — the crimson shawl above it looked like 
the mantle of an Empress ; and, with her long neck and her* 
dark patrician head. King found her as striking a contrast 
physically to Mias Clutterbuck — who was dumpy, with a 
nez retrousse — as he already knew she was mentally. 
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Her political knowledge being still a new aoquisiUon sHe 
waK not lumaturally anxious to show she had it : and, turning 
the conversation to it, talked, and talked 'well. 

If she was inclined to be what the vulgar call cocksure, she 
was not at all the egoist who must always be beard and 
can never listen: when she "bent that brow of hers" to attend 
to £ing's brief rejoinders, she was as beautiful as a Kuse : 
she was eighteen to his three and twenty: and there was May 
in the air and the blood. 

Only Camilla noticed their return to the drawing-room. 
Miss ClutterbucJc was playing on the harp to Sarah Burchell's 
ftocompaaiment. When the music had died away, Anstruther 
came up to Sing and Miss Heywood. He wore of an even- 
ing, as did many of his cloth in those days, the knee breeches 
and silk stockings which are still its court dress. 

"Well," he said, looking at King with his sharp eyes. "This 
is an uncommon easy berth! You wtwi't like the sea aftOT 
this. When will you be going back V 

King, vho was no courtier, laughed and said, "Soon, I 
hope," 

Anstruther turned to Theo witt, "There's one for us I" 

David replied, "A holiday's a holiday." Then, rashly sup- 
plemented, "It's because you know it won't last that you en- 
joy it" 

"Oh I that's so, is it V says Anstruther. "We're all veiy 
well pour passer le temps. What do you think of that, Miss 
Theo!" 

Theo had found by experience how rarely one has the 
luck to invent a crushing answer in time, and had also found 
by experience that it was dangerous to spar with Anstruther, 
as be liked the game and very often won it So she merely 
smiled slightly and said nothing. 

When he turned away. King, who, like many people who 
ttoroughly know their own jobs, are content to believe that 
other people know di^ra, sn^ested that Anstruther was 
an excellent parS(Hi. 
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A slight flnsh came on Theo's face, and she answered rather 
qnicklj, "Well, I think he looks after the material needs of 
the parish well enough, if you mean that : and we all ctmsider 
he quite over-pays his grooms and gardeners I But I think 
he fails a good deal cm the spiritual side of things." 

King replied with a kind of cheerful simplicity, which had 
deceived others hefore Miss Heywood into vaguely feeling 
that they were his superior, "Ohl does he? I thought every- 
thing was quite A-1. He looks such a capable old fellow" 
— every one over thirty was to David what David's grandscms 
would call an old bird — "and the church is always full. laa't 
that a sure sign ?" 

Theodora replied — ^in a voice of reflervatious — that it was 
certainly a good sign. 

Then King dropped her fan, with which he had been play- 
ing: as they both stooped to pick it up, their hands met; they 
looked at each other, rose, and mixed with the rest of the 
party. 

It was the simple cnstcou of the Inglethorpians to return 
from their ent^ainmraits on foot — only the Clutterbucks be- 
ing fetched in their green chariot, still feeUng obliged to 
prove they had one. 

As David and his mother vralked down iiie hill, she was 
unusually silent, and it was not till they neared the Prioiy 
— standing like a stout old grey ghost (almost like the com- 
fwtable ^oet of good Uncle Charles hiinself) in a wide flood 
of moonlight — ^tbat she said, in a wistful voice that tried 
not to be anxious, "Mias Heywood is a very handstnne ^1, 
isn't she, Davie V 

David came out of a reverie to reply, '^es, she is, and a 
very clever one too." 

Mrs. King found the adjective quite ctxnforting, for she 
knew that, though the ordinary man often admires the 
temerity of the extraordinary one who marries a clevw 
woman, he rarely imitates it. 
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That spring, aa it ripened and mellowed to anmrner, was 
a perfect and exquisite thing, calling even a generation which 
BO strangely mistrusted sunshine and open air, out of doors 
to enjoj both, and positively urging upon them water-parties 
and picnics. 

So it came about, as it were naturally, that at Anstmther's 
smart luncheon at Scotney, King found himself listening to 
Theo's history of the Castle; and at the Clutterbuckfl' water- 
party rowing her slowly down the Thames, Theo steering — 
very jerkily, but with an admirable self-confidence — and loot- 
ing so very handsome in her summer frock and straw bcm- 
net that, after all, her steering — good, bad, or indifferent — 
was of no moment. 

Then the Archibald Forreeta — ^their mourning prevented 
their attending the larger gatherings where, it must be con- 
fessed, their absence left no aching void — bade Sing to a 
quiet dinner : Miss Heywood making it a partie carrS, with 
a crimson rose tucked carelessly into the blue blackness of 
her hair. Night air being fortunately inimical to the For- 
rests, their guests strolled in the garden alone: the rose fell 
from its dark nest on to the path; David, retrieving it, held 
it out to its owner, saying with great simplicity, "Will yott 
wear it again ?" and then presently, after it had Iain in bis 
large and competent hand awhile, put it in his pocket 

Forrest, watching them from the window, said fretfully, 
"It's a pity that good-looking girl shotild throw herself away 
on my cousin. She might marry anyone 1" 

And poor Mrs. Forrest, who perhaps felt the sharp con- 
trast of her own pale meagreness with Theo's strong and 
splendid youth, remarked that there was not, in point of fact, 
anyone else in Inglethorpe for her to marry — ^Dr. Moor b©-' 
ing suspected of other intentions. 

King walked home with Theo that night — ^tfae maid, with 
the shoes, of course following at a little distance. 

When he reached the Priory his mother said to him, "^Wto 
was ther€^ Davie, besides you V 
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Jbtd he said, "Only Theo," neiog her Christian name, un- 
ccoiBcioiifily, for the first time. 

Camilla, neatly folding away his best erening salt the 
next day, did not know whether to be sorry or glad that she 
fonnd in his pocket, bat as if forgotten, the fading petals of 
a ros& 

After this, she declined several of the festivities for her- 
self, not being at all of the stem stuff of which aelf-tortnrer* 
are made ; but she knew of course that, on the following morn- 
ing, David met Theodora qnite by accident at the village 
shop, in an atmosphere thickly flavoured by boots and cheese: 
and that the morning after that, a real need of string, and the 
offchance of another meeting, took him there again. 

Then, of course, there was the chiirchyard where every- 
body met everybody on Sundays after service. From the 
Priory pew, King, by slightly shifting his seat, had an ex- 
cellent view of Miss Heywood with her beautiful expressioa 
of strict piety — ^unruffled even when her parents' ample pro- 
portions knocked down their stout prayer-books and it be- 
came her duty to dive for, and recover them, in the dark 
recesses of tbe pew. 

It would be bard to say what were the thoughts of his 
mind and the feelings of his heart at this time: looking back, 
he found that he hardly knew himself. 

It waB natural he should not be afraid of marriage, for 
he was the child of a very happy one: nor of responsibility, 
for his trade had made him early used to it, and it was in bis 
character to like it, and to find life tame with nona His 
clean record had included no dealing with the wrong sort of 
woman, and as to the right, Theo had real moral dignity, 
and if she was conscious of being superior to other girls — 
since she was so, that was natural, or inevitabia Once, but 
he thought only once, it did strike him that falling in love was 
a less ardent and an easier process than be had supposed it to 
be: where were the fears and tears, the trembling and de- 
licious joys, stolen sweets and hidden agonies, of which ho 
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had heard ! Well, his own case doubtless was a fortunate 
one — smooth sailing on summer seas : it was common sense to 
drift vith the tide since it took him where he wanted to go. 
He often thought, with a simplicity perfectly man-like, how 
pleasant it would be to return from his voyages and find Theo, 
the stately and efficient miatreM — she always seemed effi- 
cient, so she naturally would be — of the Grey Priory, with 
his mother happily established for ever in the Tower rooms; 
though any woman — infinitely lees sensible than David was 
a sensible man — could have told him that with a young 
woman of Theodora's masterful character, that dream must 
remain one. 

One evening — in the afternoon, Theo had brought Mrs. 
King a basket of peaches, and had atroUed about the garden 
with David for an hour — when he joined his mother after 
dinner in the drawing-room, he came at once, sat by her oa 
the sofa, and looking up in her face with a twinkle in his 
eye that she knew, said at once with great directness, "Don't 
you like Theo, mother?" 

She answered quickly, "Oh yes, deer, I do. She is veiy 
hi^ minded," and she sighed, for Miss Heywood's high mind 
certainly had the effect of making poor Mrs. King feel her 
own to be a very slight thing indeed. 

There was a long paus& Then she said in a trembling 
voice, "Do you want to marry her, David V 

He answered instantly, "Ye& But I don't want to diatreaa 
you." 

He could not see her face, which she had rested against 
his sleeve: his idea was, not that she did not want him to 
marry Theo, but that she did not want him to marry at all. 
He believed hereafter that, if she had taken fate and hei* 
courage into hra hands and said, "Don't marry her, Davie t 
Her head is so much larger than her heart, and you will never 
be happy !" he would have yielded, and that work, time, and 
a healing sweep of salt sea air would have cured his hurt 

But Camilla had never strengthened her judgment by using 
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it: (mce only in all Iiw life hod she boldlj acted on it : after 
that, she had depended wholly on Henry's. If he were only 
here I But David was very like Henry. Eeneath the boy's 
blue eyes and ^uable temper wCTe the father's grit, ob- 
stinacy, resolution — call it what you will — ^the stuff that 
makes a man. David would judge right for himself ! All her 
instincts told her that such as he must gang their ain gait^ 
and buy their experience for themselves — ^though they pay, 
to the uttermost farthing. 

So she only rubbed her cheek against his shoulder and 
said, "If you're sure, Davie — ^yon mustn't mind me. After 
all — " and she laughed a little, guiltily, "/ didn't maxry to 
please my father — and I was very happy." 

And King, putting his vigorous young arm about her, gave 
her a squeeze of whose strength he was not in the least aware, 
and said, "And so shall I be : and presently you will be very 
glad yourself." 

And then Bridget came in witb the tea and the candles. 

All the same, that evening Mrs. King sat up and wrote 
six pages — crossed, and numbered wrong, and with every 
other word deeply imderlined — to James Gilmour, who re- 
sponded in a dozen words, su^esting himself as a visitor. 

He arrived on the fifth day, very cheery and dapper as 
usual, with a smart new carpet bag, which David carried for 
him from Dartford. 

On the second evening of hia visit Theodora dined at the 
Priory — Theodora, not only at her handsomest, but at her 
most gracious. It would indeed have been impossible for the 
severest virtue to take exception to Mr. Gilmour, he was so 
eminently kindly, good natured and respectable: and Theo 
was in no snubbing mood. 

After dinner, when the young people had strolled down to 
the river, Gilmour joined Camilla in the drawing-room — a 
dim little figure in her black dress in the soft half lights. 

"My dear Mrs. King," he said, drawing his chair close to 
hers, "why I it would be an excellent thing. The young lady 
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is charming. A nice little dowry, you Bay, too — and a clever 
head on lier shonldera. The boy would be lucky. I cOTtfesa 
it does not seem to me that he is, so far as one can eee, very 
ipria — if we may borrow a word from our Trench friends: 
' etill, that will come, that will come, certainly," and he crossed 
one neat little 1^ over the other, and looked down at the pair 
as if he admired them. 

The objections which had been in Camilla's mind seemed 
suddenly so feeble and insignificant that she fell back on the) 
one James Gilmour had su^ested himself. 

"If he is not so very fond of her — dear Mr. Gilmour — " 
ahe said. 

Dear Mr. Gilmour took her little hand in his chubby one^ 
cleared his throat, and replied^ "We must be a little worldly 
wise, ma'am — ^we must indeed. I feel I stand in loco pareniis 
to Davie — ^though you wouldn't hear of me officially in that 
capacity — and we know the temptations a young man is ez- 
pc«ed to, and what a safeguard a charming young wife would 
be to him. David's a good boy, but, confound it all, ma'am, 
he's human." Then, thinking he had spoken roughly, he 
Added, "And the parents are substantial, worthy people^ yoa 
say — and would approve of the marriage — all quite as it 
should be : and I can fancy you very happy here with yoor 
grand-children." 

Camilla shook her head, but slightly and with a faint 
smile. The ally whose help she bad asked had gone over to 
the enfflny, and she accepted defeat. 

Three weeks later, Sarah Burchell alighted frran a chaise 
at Ferry Cottage on her return from London, where she had 
been since the day following Anstruther's dinner party, nurs- 
ing a sick brother. Anstruther himself coming out of Moor's 
garden gate at the moment, she signed to him. As they shook 
hands, Anstruther asked her how she had left her invalid, 
and if she had heard lately from Nancy. 

She replied reflectively, "Nancy's been gone eight m<mtha 
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to-day. Shfl^ll be falling in love with one of the French 
coosins over there if I don't take care, and that wouldn't salt 
my bo(A." 

Then ahe added briskly, "How's IngleUiorpe? And how's 
the young man at the Priory ? I liked him, though he mayn't 
be Btartlingly clerer, aa yon said — file's one in a hundred all 
the same." 

Anstruther tamed and looked at her, with hie face full of 
the malicious irony that veiled very kind and even tended* 
feeling. 

"You're too late, Sarah," he said, "if you want him for 
Nancy. I met old Heywood this aftemoon — ^very cock-a- 
hoop and pleased about it — ^David King's engaged to Theo- 
dora." 
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IF the mental and aentimental process wUch resulted in 
David King's betrothal to Miss Heywood was never per- 
fectly plain to him, Theodora's steps had been as deliberately 
planned as the mountain climber's who cute them with hia 
axe in the ioa 

Koi that she was in the least a matrimcaiial schemer. But 
her sense told her that^ situated as young women were in 
the thirties, matrimony meant freedom and was a necessary 
preliminary to almost every independent undertaking. Tru^ 
Jane Austen had made name and fame without it : but, under- 
neath her vanity, Theo was too sensible not to suBpect that it 
would not be merely the tastdeesneas and bigotry of pub- 
lisheiB which would prevent her becoming a Jane herself: 
besides, as one literary lady vigoroosly espreesed it, all the 
others she had ever seen (except Jane Porter and Miss Bar- 
rett) would have served as scarecrows to keep the birds off 
the cherries, so that Theo was manifestly unsuited by nature 
for the role. Florence Nightingale, indeed, created a pro- 
fession. But Florence Nightingale had not yet been heard 
ofi and Theodora Heywood certainly lacked her rare orig- 
inality. Besides, she was hampered with a father who would 
never have allowed her soul to expand in any unconventional 
direction. 

Since the days of Kiss Winter fdie had quite made up her 
mind that the trifling duties in her home were b^ieath her 
powers: that, as she saw it admirably run by a mother so 
much her intellectual inferior, it must be contemptibly easy 
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to run it admirably : and though she •weoi oa assisting in the 
mendings and bottlings (partly frton her high sense of du^, 
and partly because her dear old mother, who was not without 
strength of character, insiated) it was with a aoul and man- 
ner more de haut en baa than ever. 

Only that July Mn. Heywood had otHue into her J(Jm'a 
library in the midst of a busy morning, in her stout white 
cooking apron, and having carefully cl<»ed the door, put her 
arm about bis sbonlder and said, in an (Huinous whisper: 
"Jdlml Theo's marked all the strawberry jam, raspberry: 
and the raspberry, strawberry. I don't see any good in being 
so clever if you can't even write the labels right — do yon V* 

Whereat Theo^s father had growled deeply in his stock, 
"Make her do 'em again I" and spent an anxious hour, once 
more darkly suspicious that Theodora was going to take after 
the Aunt on the Stairs, or the Serpent whom they bad 
warmed in their bosom in the form of a resident governess. 

The history and modem politics which Theo still went on. 
studying by enei^tio fits and starts (and which her talent 
for putting all her goods in the shop window enabled her to 
talk of for the rest of her life with an air of erudition when- 
ever the subjects came.on the tapis) led not the less, as ^le 
soon saw, merely to a cul-de-sac; and her meeting and con- 
versation with Moor outside the Masters' dilapidated cottage 
had taken her, as it were, on a rebound, and appealed at once 
to her inherited philanthropic instincts and to her determina* 
tion to make use of her powers and her intelligence. 

That the poor had a right to be considered in the laws of 
their country, that the rich owed them not a dole but a duty, 
and that the labourers' riots of 1830, of which of course she 
had heard, were anything but a proof that they needed fur- 
ther instructions in religion, patience and submission, were 
ideas which could not have occurred to her, since in that day 
they had occurred to nobody. 

The rich then nearly always approached the poor in the 
role of patron and preacher (a role undoubtedly congenial to 
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Ifiaa Mejwood'a temperament) : while most people quite 
agreed with Hannah More in "allowing" no writing for the 
lower claBses, and considering reading dangerous as liable to 
make them discontented with their wages (sometimes of a 
shilling a day) and to "imbue them with a spirit of combina- 
tion to dictate to their emplojers" : while they were informed 
— often in so many words — that though they were "to try 
and secure a place in a better world," it would he highly pre- 
sumptuous to try end get one in this — where all the front 
seats had been reserved by Providence for the upper classes* 

Theo was so much in advance of her generation that, per- 
ceiving wrong, she assumed it could always be pat right and 
that she was the person so to put it. Inglethorpe certainly 
had not its full complement of charities! Mr. Anstruther 
lacked spiritual enterprise! But before and above all, her 
restless energies fretted her soul ; she was cabined, cribbed, 
confined by tjie restrictions put on her ses and her class : and 
she saw — ^like other philanthropists before her and after her 
— through philanthropy the way to power and prestige. 

As chatelaine of the Grey Priory, to play the part of Lady 
Bountiful and Paramount to the neighbourhood, to awake 
and reform the parish, and, from the vantage ground of a 
prosperous marriage, to lead — and lead in the way they 
should go — the upper classes as well, was indeed an alluring 
prospect 

To be sure, King himself did not come much into it. But 
Theo could assure herself — and it was certainly to the credit 
of her virtue, though not of her heart — that if he had not 
been fit for that virtue to mate with, she would at once have 
renounced him and all the pleasant dreams and schemes to 
which marriage with him was a necessary starting-point. Tet 
she really liked him: as she grew to know him better, she 
liked him more: his firm, honest, good-tempered, sailor-like 
face, his keen and kindly eyee, his easy readiness to do what 
she wished — "soople in things immaterial" and his steady ad- 
miration of her beauty and her powers. His silence respect- 
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iiig bis own did not exactly mislead her into tTiinVing he had 
none. But his aimplicitj and absence of pretence made her 
feel hOTseJf tihe wiser, end the worldly wiser: and the fact 
that David, by the time he was fourteen, had seen more of 
life and men than ^e was likely to Bee in the whole of hisr 
^ did not trouble her at all. 



On one nncertitin morning, wilh a damp coolness in the 
air presaging autumn, about three weeks after their engage- 
ment. King walked up early to Beech House, accxsupanied 
by Charles Forrest's saiaible mongrel, Philip, Leaving h inx 
outside, David went straight upstairs to Theo^s sitting-rocHn. 

In those days, people like the Heywoods not only respected 
Mrs. Grundy hut almost loved her : in the case of engaged 
couples, however, the rules the old dame had laid down were 
so ferociously strict that they incited the independent and 
liberty-loving Briton first to evade and finally, as in our day, 
to make mincemeat of them. Therefore, though it was not 
correct that David should sit half the morning with an un- 
chaperoned Theo, John Heywood pretended not to hear his 
step on the stairs, and Mrs. Heywood went on busily with her 
household duties below them. 

The old schoolroom looked out on the front lawn and the 
beeches and was a most pleasant, sunny place ; a little shabby 
as, to be perfectly comfortable, a room should he, and strewn 
with books and fregmeuts of various occupations. For Theo- 
dora's untidiness was certainly not that of a slovenly mind: 
she had had in fact so many iTona in the fire that some had 
naturally been jostled out of it, and were, so to speak, stand- 
ing about cooling. Under the beautiful little piano (her 
father's present) was a heap of music, dating from the 
period when she had felt herself a musician : there was the 
(then) inevitable Album, to which Kancy Legard had con- 
tributed a feeble Charade and Theo herself an Ode to the 
De«P, which she had opoe surveyed from a bathing machine 
ftt Brighton. Tucked away on a shelf was an embroidery 
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frame conteining a ha1f-fini»Tied peacock in briUiaut-hued 
silka — lialf-finifllied, not merely because Theodora had lit on 
something taare interesting to do, hut because it was obvionsly 
absurd that a Hiss Heywood should continue to do at all 
what a Tifiss Clutterbttik had ^own herself able to do better. 
The bookshelf with the histories, an Italian Primer, Keith's 
"Use of the Globes," Pinnock's Catechism and other foi^t- 
ten educational manuals^ had two or three of Scott's novels 
superadded — the only novels permitted to the young person, 
aU fiction being looked on by her elders, as by Queen Vi<y 
toiia, as "a dangerous distraction frcon the serious intereeta 
of life." 

When King came in she was sitting at a much-Uttered 
davenport writing busily : just raising her ^es from the work 
he had interrupted, and witii her pen stiU in her hand, she 
offered him a cool and lovely cheek, saying, "You are early, 
Pavid, this morning I" 

Ki n g took and kept her disengaged left hand — ^with the 
new ring twinkling on it — and sitting down in a low chair 
near her, looked up with Bocae unusual excitement in his eyes, 
and said, "Apologies, ma'am I" 

Then, with a certain shamefaced modesty, which always 
took Mm when he spoke of his own affairs, he looked at the 
footstool at>hiB feet and said, "I've been offered the command 
of 'The Pearl,' a fine new vessel, just off the stocks on the 
Thames. I went down to see her yesterday: and she's to sail 
for Bombay as soon as I can get her cargo together." 

If he had been introspective he might, during those three 
weeks of their engagement, have been left with the impree- 
sion that when he spoke of his business in great waters, Theo 
acoorded him the polite attention one gives to the hobbies of 
an old gentleman, consoling his senility vrith fossils or butter- 
flies, rather than the vigorous interest taken in things that 
matter. But he was no more mistrustful than he was con- 
ceited. Still, he was conscious now of just a faint chill when 
putting down her pen, .she turned her face to him, and said, 
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"Oh, jQu have accepted the command tlien: and you are 
pleased ?" 

David, who still had her left hand in his^ replied, "Of 
cooTHe I am I It is an excellent thing." 

He told her something about the ship, the crew and pas- 
sengers she would carry, and even drew a rough sketch of 
her on a half sheet of paper, and pointed out her overhang- 
ing cut-water and figurehead, the full poop on which officers 
and passengers would live, the galley for cooking purposes 
on the deck amidships, and the heavy masts and yards. But, 
though Theo was entirely attentive and threw in no silly 
ejaculatitms or futile questions, he was still conscious of scone 
coldness, as of a faint mist, in the atmosphera Then, think- 
ing he had penetrated it — ^he remembered his impression Icoig 
after and knew himsdf a fool — he said, 

"We shan't take more than three or four months to get 
there, via the Cape : and then wo should he six or eight weeks 
in port, discharging and re-loading cargo: and anotiier three 
or four months getting home again — ^that isn't an eternity I" 
and he looked up at her with some puzzle still in his eyee, 
and held her hand warm and cloea 

With the other, Theo had taken up her pen and was mak- 
ing little dots on the blotting-paper in front of her, 

"Of course this mi^t be your last voyage — if you liked V. 
she said. 

He answered at onc^ with a midden tightening of the 
mouth, "But, of course, I shouldn't like!" 

Then, with a density peculiarly masculine, pursuing the re- 

' markable idea that Theo was going to miss him, he added in 

a voice of great softness and kindliness, "I shall get a long 

time on shore, Theo, when I do come back — and we can be 

married at once." 

SonLething perhaps in his very simplicity softened Theo 
— as even a harsh person — and she was not harsh — will 
soften to the innocence of a child. The smile ah$ turned on 
him was quite a lovely thing : and then there was a brisk step 
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on the stair — inteDtionally lond — and Miss BurcheU came lU. 

"I know I'm de trap," ahe said, nodding to them both, "and 
Pm not staying more than a couple of minat^s, but I thoi^ht 
jou'd like to hear sconething." She had a letter in her hand. 

Miss Burchell's garments — invariably designed for nee 
and freedcnn of action — ^had always, like Bichard An- 
Btmther's, a neatness and a well-groomed air about them and, 
like her face, plenty of individuality and character. She 
stood now, with her back to the empty hearth — quite as if 
it were a gentlemanly back being warmed at a fire — and 
observed King and Theodora, without seeming to observe 
them — ^which is, after all, the only observation that is of any 
use : the watched, who know it, are no Itmger worth watching. 

"ify letter is from Nancy, Theo," she said. "She'll be 
bac^ on the 30th." 

And that stupid David, still pursuing his obsession that 
Theo would miss him, says, "Tha^s the day I go. I'm glad 
she's coming back." (He had, of course, heard all about her, 
and her and Theo's friendship.) "It will be nice for Theo." 

Sarah Burchell, who knew that Theodora was entirely 
convinced that all the beoefits of her friendship with Nancy 
were Nancy's, appreciated Theo's real magnanimity in say- 
ing, "Tea, indeed it will, she has been away sudi a long 
time." Then she turned to David: "But it was not the 
30th — ^you said you need not go till-the 3rd." 

He answered, "No, I need not. But I'm going to see my 
aunt — my father's sister at Plymouth — ^for a few days first, 
BO I shall leave here on the 30fch," 

"What"* bore for you I" exclaimed Sarah Burchell, with 
her eyes as sharp as a gimlet. "I'm an aunt myself. I re- 
call Uie tragic expressions on the ingenuous countenances of 
my nephews when they're sent to visit me." * 

Theodora, who, disapproving of Miss Burchell root and 
branch, lost as few chances as possible of snubbing her with 
politenees and propriety, said in a virtuous voice, "David 
feels it is his duty to go, I expect" 
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And Eing, who was certainly in a tactless mood that mora- 
ing, replied cheerfully, "Oh, no I I don't go out of duty. I 
really want to Bee her. She was very good to me when I was 
small — a most aggravating little beast I most have bee% 
from all accounts — and she writes me good long yams about 
all sorts of things every now and then, and gives me such 
jolly handsome presents, I'm ashamed to take them. Sh^B 
BO hard up — like we used to be," explains David : and he pro- 
duced — very much as he had produced Gilmoar's clasp-knife 
in his grandfather's dining-room at Edmonton — a very fat 
round silver watch, with a long inscription on it, from bis 
affectionate aunt and godmother, Mary-Ann King. 

After Theo, Miss Burchell studied this tro^y, and re- 
turned it to the owner. Then, apparently lotting indiffer- 
ently out of the window at the tepe of the great beeches, she 
said, "Well, a day or two more or less doesn't make much dif- 
ference one way or the other" : and the young people's silence 
apparently giving consent, her eyes began to twinkle. 

Kot the less, she presently went downstairs agala m a 
thoughtful mood. 

When Philip, who had been waiting for Ms master on tie 
lawn, impatiently patient with his head on his fore-paws, 
gave a short, sharp bark to signalise the fact that he was weary 
of the hanging-about business and proposed to continue bis 
walk, David started up with, "I say! it's late! I'm.jQioiling 
your morning" : and Theo, not denying the imputation, said 
she would walk down the drive with him. 

There was a delicate pnk Bcaxf on the piano-— one of the 
long, trailing scarves which she wore so effectively and care- 
lessly; falling about her soft grey frock, it made her look 
like young morning coming out of the clouds. That roman- 
tio comparison did not occur to David: but her compelling 
beanty touched and qnickened his senses. He put his arm 
through her slender one; and, at the lodge gate, it was not 
the possible eye of Mrs, Grylls, the lodge-keeper, but some- 
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thing cool and stately about Theo herself, that restricted hia 
farewell to a very long grasp of her hand. 

She lo(^ed at Uie lodge for a minute, and the great, 
hideous iron gates, and said, "I have often thought" — she 
really meant the idea had that moment occurred to her — 
*'how sharply these park gates cut one off frton cme's poorer 
neighbours": and King said, with perfect directness, "I 
thought that was what they were meant to do." 

All the same, walking down the hill, it passed across his 
mind that Theo perhaps would not really much appreciate 
living among her poorer neighbours and bdbig^ in a sense^ 
of them, as were Moor and Miss BurchelL 

Besides the busioess connected with his new ctHmnand, 
Eing had Tarious niatters to settle connected with the Grey 
Friory : and, that evening, sat up later than usual, writing 
— a task he did not love. Archibald Forrest — himself an 
esjellent man of business — ^had put David np to his ; grudg- 
ingly, but efficiently all the same; and coming at last ahnoet 
to like King's teachable silence, his straightforward mind 
and the too rare hnmility which prevented him from supposr 
ing he could learn at once, with ease, what other people had 
learnt with time and difficulty. 

It was nearly half-post elevea this evening when hia 
mother came in to say Good night ; and, having muffed the 
candles on his writing-table, asked in a low voice, "Did Theo 
mind your going to Plymouth V 

David replied, *'0h, no, I don't think iio. She knew I 
ought ta** 

And his mother sighed so profoundly iiiat bEo actually ruf- 
fled the hair on his bead. 

He turned to ber, looking up. *Tou didn't wan£ her to 
mind, did you V he said, with a smilei 

Since the engagement had become an accomplished and 
irrevocable fact, Mrs. King bad wasted a great deal of time 
in painfully conscientious efforts to appreciate Theodora: 
whereas, of course, the first step a sensible person takes to 
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make himself like what he dislikes is to pat it wholly oat of 
his miDd : so, with a still deeper sigh, she said, "Theo's so 
good and sensible I I can't help grudging Mary-Ann those 
three days!" 

When his mother left bim, King sat for a few minutes in 
nnusual Teveria Theo, of course, was so refreshingly sen- 
sible and well-read that she did not need to be assured that 
when stormy winds did Wow on land a thousand miles away, 
as likely as not David's ship would be rolling easily on a 
glassy sea, with her sails just flapping, or creeping up a quiet 
mer between protecting shores : and that brief explanation 
had sufficed to make her understand perfectly the nature o£ 
the vessel — ^whereas Camilla was still offering sarmises which 
woald have been surprising in a native of Central Africa, and 
which, in the daughter of an island race — the wife of one 
sailor and the mother of another — ^were perfectly staggering. 

Yet, all the same, David was aware that bis mother en- 
tered into his heart and feelings : knew that to him his ship 
was not a thing, but a living and breathing human creature : 
like a human creature, not necessarily the less lovable for 
faults and flaws: and, despite them all, to him a Pearl o£ 
great price. 

Presently he removed his boots, lest their creak should 
rouse a parent who was broad aw^e thinking of him, and, 
having blown oat the candles, ascended the oak stairs, which 
creaked aa londly as stairs only creak by night and when 
their silence is essential. 

Suddenly, just before he fell asleep, there came hack to 
bis mind Theo's "This might be your last voyage if you 
liked 1" And his mouth took that perfectly rigid expression, 
whose significance, leaving, as it nearly always did, his blue 
eyes serene and good-tempered, Theo bad yet to learn. 

The summer had collapsed in rain and wind. Bat it waa 
a very fair autumn morning — though but the end of August, 
the ^rdens were yellowing and autumnal — when King was 
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doe to start cm his voyage — ^ria Plymouth. It had heeii ar- 
ranged that Theo was to drive him in the Beech House chaise 
to Dartford, there to meet the afternoon coach to London — 
^isB Borchell accompanjing them to play propriety and also 
to meet Nancy, who was to arrive home that day. Old Hey- 
-wood, in town on business, was escorting her from London. 

It was about two o'clock in the afternoon when Theo drove 
into the gates of the Grey Priory. On the doorstep await- 
ii^ her was David with his mother, Susan and Miss Bur- 
chell, as well as Anstrutber, who, long since confirmed in his 
liking for Eang, had walked up at the last minute to Bay 
Good-bye. 

Mrs. King had been crying. But, though one of the very 
«arliest and most constant of David's recollections was of his 
-mother in tears on the sofa, and of his father measuring the 
flal volatile in a medicine glass and saying "Come, come^ 
Camilla I" quite sternly, the tears always dislressed him. He 
-was glad now, for her, of Susan's fat supporting perscm in 
the background, and also reflected that Theo's calmness would 
help to prove to her the absurdity of fears of sharks, whales, 
ahipwrecks, cannibals, typhoons and yellow fevers, whitdi 
beset her heart as if it were the plot of a Tale of Adventure 
for Toung Gentlemen. 

Sarah Burcbell mounted the dickey at the back: Barnes 
put in his master's bags : there were the final good-byes : and 
then King jumped in and seated himself by Theo, who flicked 
the cob with the whip — and they were off. David looked back 
to wave to his mother : and Miss Bnrchell, who had eaught 
sight of his face, tapped him presently on the shoulder to 
say, "I shall go and sit with her for a few hours this eve- 
ning, and we can talk about you the whole time V 

David said "That'll be a very good plan" ^ simply that, 
as Miss Bnrchell afterwards told Anstruther, she could have 
kissed him. 

When the chaise clattered into the busy little Dartford 
High Street, and pulled up at the "Bull and Geoi^," the in- 
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coming London coach, expected half an hour earlier, had not 
arrived. The outgoing one — thq ''Arrow" — ^being due to 
start in a very few minutes, King, who had taken his seat 
a day or two earlier, climbed up to it after hurried good- 
byes and while his luggage was still being stowed into the 
boot. 

Theo's farewell was perfectly composed: and David, as 
he held her slender hand very tightly, was grateful for die 
c<nnpoeure, whidi had so often meant in himself, and meant 
now, atrong feeling steadily repressed. 

Hiss BuTchell gave him one sound clap on the back as her 
farewelL "Take care of yourself, young man," she said, "the 
good are scarce I" 

There was quite a little (nx>wd an ibe path awaiting the 
departure, when, with a fine cracking of whips, at a good 
break-neck pace to make np for l^iet time, and with the four 
horses in a lather, the incoming coach clattered in and drew 
up on the opposite side of the way to the "Arrow." 

Sing's quick eyes caught sight, on the top of it, of a little 
figure in the shelter of old Heywood's portliness — a little 
figure with a bonnet which, even to David's perfectly untu- 
tored eye, seemed to lack the British solidity whidi is so 
valuable an adjunct to character and so heavy a handicap 
to millinery. The charming face beneath it suddenly lit up 
as its eyes caught sight of Miss Burchell on the pavement. 

This, then, was Kancy. 

In five minutes the "Arrow" was well away — a flying black 
speck oa the white ribbon of the London road. 
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WHEN little Nancy legard fell like a bolt from the 
blue, or a gift from Heaven, into Miss Sarah Bur- 
cbell'a empty arms, most persons had been of the opinion 
that that brusque, brisk, and plain-spc^en young spinster was 
not at all a suitable custodian of infancy and promised to 
be wholly lacking in the maternal mercies and softness. 
. "General opinions," however, "are generally wrong." Un- 
der her knock-me-down manner, Miss BurcheJl concealed not 
only a large heart hut a very warm one, which, moreover, was 
at that particular moment hoth sore and sad : the little crea- 
ture twined herself about it in the wonderful fashion only 
young things have, and Ferry Cottage was an unusually 
happy home. 

Nancy grew into a most sympathetic and a very dear little 
girl: soft-hearted quite to a fault; impulsive, quick-tem- 
pered, intelligent, but not clever, either in the sense in which 
her aunt was vigorous-minded and original, or as little Theo 
Heywood was clever, in an aptitude for book-learning. 

Nancy, indeed, always greatly preferred to it Kosalie, her 
doll, or the little furry squirrels in Cousin Richard's wood : 
e^en the pink piglets which she tip-toed to look at — ^his hand 
in hers — over the brim of Mr. Heywood's sty, or the horses 
in the stables at the Grey Friory, whose noses Charles For- 
rest lifted her up to kiss. 

Until she shared Miss Potter's incapacities with Theo— 
and after Miss Potter's removal — Sarah Burdiell taught her 
niece herself. Perhaps all their lives the two loved each 
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otliOT and agreed so well because they were so totally dif- 
ferent, and because Sarali Borcbell realised and accepted 
that difference from the first No women were then well edu- 
cated in the sense in which most are now — the world being 
thus spared that supreme bore, the mediocre mind cultivated 
beyond its powers, Saralt Borchell, wholly self-taught, had 
acquired knowledge because she loved it: and she certainly 
did wish that the books which formed so strong and faithful 
a consolation in her own life, might have helped Nancy 
through hers. But, after all, boc^s are bat books: mighty 
"poor substitutes for life" and for "the spark of nature's fire"' 
which they oftep damp down and never ignita 

Of a winter evening, as Nancy of ten or twelve sat stitdi- 
ing — with the latest kitten in her lap, for it was at the tiniest 
stage this maternal heart loved all creatures best — Sarali 
Burchell would read aloud to her, and be surprised that she 
nearly always knew by her unspoilt instinct what was false 
and bad, and loved what was true and good. She quite ceased 
flootiiing the kitten as Sarah Burchell read her Cowper's 
"Lines to his Mother's Picture" ; her grey eyes were full of 
tears long before the end : but when, a year or two later, her 
aunt proposed reading it again, saying, 'Tou liked that, 
Nancy," Nancy said quickly, "Yes I but I can't bear to hear 
it, Sal: think how miserable the poor little fellow must have 
feltt Don't read it again, there's a dear old thing!" 

Nancy called her aunt "Sal" and a "dear" (or a "stupid")' 
"old thing" in a manner highly disapproved by Inglethorpe 
— and, indeed, by most people in a day mighty particular 
about forms and wonderfully lax about facts. 

Before lessons began in Uie morning, Nancy helped her 
aunt to clean and brush their little house, which was a 
source of the greatest pride and interest to them both, which 
knew little of the indifferent hired hand, and was at least 
aa well kept as any great house in the neighbourhood. For 
the ponderous furniture and heavy draperies which wealth 
acquired with, apparently, the philanthropic design of em- 
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plojing snperflaous labour to clean them, "Fetrj Cottage knew 
not. Its few adonunents were aimple and good, if they were 
6ld : the parlour, with its bow window overhanging the river, 
its faded red curtains, its well-wom carpet, its solid ofaairs 
and its generous fires, was, said AnBtrather, the most com- 
fortable room in the village. 

When he dined with thean, ITon^ abandoned lessons for 
the day with the greatest enthuaiafon, and helped Hiss Bur- 
chell to prepare the dishes he liked, to polish the silver till 
it shone like a butler's, and to get out the treasured remains 
of the beautiful old white aud gold dessert service which had 
been Sarah Burchell's grandmother's, and on which Archi- 
bald Forrest had cast beep's eyes in vain. 

Nancy was quite as pleased as her aunt when Anstruther 
began bis dinner, as be nearly always did, by grumbling, 
"Why can't my old fool turn out a soup like this t" 

For dessert there was a bottle of a special claret, sealed 
green, which had been a part of old Burchell's cellar — ^f or the 
parson was poor indeed who had no cellar then — and was kept 
for Anstrutber'a particular benefit. 

While Nancy, with a practical pinafore over the did Inus- 
lin which formed her evening frock, cleared the little round 
dining-table which stood in the deep hay of the window, 
Sarah Burcbell and Anstruther would draw their chairs to 
the fire and, as Anstmther finished his win^ talked; but 
rarely much. They were, and had long been, at the stage <^ 
intimacy when silence is as companionable as speech. The 
harsh melancholy of Anstruther's face softened, or seemed 
to soften, in that ruddy glow of candle and fire li^t : Sarah 
Burchell's capable and roughened hands lay idle on the work 
in her lap, and her eyes considered the fira The sounds of 
Nancy's washin^up in the pantry faintly reached them: 
Bometimes Nancy's soft humming to herself over the task. 
Then she pushed up the doop-latah and came in with the 
cofifee on the old Chippendale tray. 

Once, as she put it on the table, lodging from oa» face 
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to the otber with her bri^t young eyes, she said, "Sal and 
CouBin Richard I I helieve you were both asleep I" 

Asatruther said, "Give us scane mosio then, and disturb 
our dreams." 

And, as usual, Nancy had unclothed the harp standing in 
the comer and sung to it with that sweet young singing Toice 
which, carefuUy trained by Sarah Burchell, herself no mean 
musician, Anstmther pardonably thought one of the most- 
delightful things he had ever heard. 

A stranger, looking in on the three, would have takeia. Hxem 
for father, mother and child. 

Sometimes Peter iMoor would join them for half an hour 
and listen too, with his great head bent and his staring eiyes 
fixed on the floor. It did not seem so very long ago that, 
when, as a hobbledehoy of a boy, he had lent a hand in Miss 
Burchell's garden, he had been followed about it by a small 
pair of pattering feet and a Httle girl with a basket ready for 
Peter's weeds. But Moor was, or should have been, bu^ of 
an afternoon, and Sarah Burchell but seldom asked him to 
complete their circle. 

Inglethorpe^ as has beai said, was sociable. Miss Burchell 
and Nancy were often asked out, and might have been asked 
out a hundred times more than they were. But with them 
the buBinees of home was one of the chief pleasures of life: 
Miss Burchell sternly discouraged that inveterate nuisance 
of the country village who, for want of a better word, may 
be called the popper-in, and had laid well to heart the coun- 
sel of the wise man, "Let thy foot be 8eld<«n in thy neigh- 
bour's hou3e> lest he be weary of thee and hate thee." She 
had brought up Nancy, not only to have her "own world and 
live in it," but to have her own work in that world, and not 
to be perpetually running about helping, or hindering, other 
people in doing theirs. Few things being so much resented 
as independ^ice. Miss Burchell was hardly popular : but, in 
spite of it, Nancy was, from young Master Clutterbuck — who 
had*fallen violently in love with her when he was six, in 
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a yerj small pair of nankeen trousers and a frilled slurt 
collar, and thej had jHrouetted together round the old French 
dancing-master with his fiddle — ^to Mr. and Mrs. Heywood, 
who were not nearly so much in awe of her as of their own 
ewe lamb — ^and, of course, Anstruther. 

He was always b^ing to equalise the inequalities of for- 
tune by giving hia god-daughter handsOTne presents: as, once 
.flipoD a time, he had tried, in her own phrase, to pauperise 
, 4iis couain Sarali. Once, when he had besought her to accept 
a loan — ^that thin end of ttie wedge of humiliation — she had 
turned upon him with, "Eichardl you wouldn't like me if I 
took it, and I shonldn't like myself. You're fond of money 
— (he was, with a keen talent for judicious speculation) — 
and it's a deal better yon should keep it," 

Anstruther looked at her with, "You're a proud woman, 
Sally." 

Sally said, "That was a birthright, Richard. Nobody 
gave me that aa a dole." Then, as if she repented her of her 
harshness, she added in a different voice, "I won't deny, 
though, that it's a wonderful relief to me to know if things 
go to the devil" — Miss Burchell was a woman of forcible 
speech — "Nancy would have you to fall hack on." 

Anstruther replied, "And so would you, Sally, in spite of 
yourself" : and theii he had turned to the papers on his writ- 
ing-table, under the feint of arranging them, and Sarali Bur- 
chell had gone away. 

It must be confessed that Nancy, being perfectly feminine 
and human, did greatly long for some of the smart frocks 
and pelisses Anstruther would so gladly have given her, and 
which Mrs. Heywood did not even dare to offer, for Nancy to 
be dressed in Thco's cast-offs would have been more galling 
to Miss Burchell tiian Anstruther's money. But, after all, 
SaralL was a clever woman with her needle, and Nancy's nim- 
ble fingers had a way with them. 

She had just passed her seventeenth birthday when Uie in- 
Titation arrived from her old cousin. Madam L^ard, asking 
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her to spend six or ei^t months in Paris ; and early on the 
day following the arrival of the letter, Sarah Burchdl — fear- 
ful that the natural woman and her strong disinclination to 
part from Nancy should get the hetter of her — accepted the 
offer, and, patting her pride in her pocket, positively and 
plainly asked Anstnither for the journey money. The fact 
was, Miss Burchell, in her own young days, had seen some- 
thing of the world in company with a young pupil, and the 
insularity which, when the great French war closed the Con- 
tinent to the Briton, hecame more than ever his national trait, 
she considered to be a great drawback to his character and — 
as limiting his thoughta and his interests — to his happiness 
also. 

As she and Nancy were returning from the rectory, they 
met old Heywood and told him of their plans. He patted 
Nancy's blooming cheek and saidj, "Well, well, ma'am, I hope 
you won't get Frenchified!" 

And Sarah Bnrchell, because she liked the old fellow and 
perfectly realised his limitations, restrained her tongue from 
saying, "And I hope she will 1" 

Miss Burchell had not much opportunity of findipg out, 
on that evening of Nancy's return to Inglethorpe and of 
David's departure from it, whether or no she had become 
Frenchified, for, as Mrs. Sherwood plaintively expressed it, 
"Those who have not been at sea can never conceive a hun- 
dredth part of the horrors of a voyage to a delicate female 
in a sailing packet" : and poor Nancy's had been the not un- 
common fate of finding herself, after tossing about for eight 
hours, still only two milee from the French coast. So Miss 
Burchell insisted on her going to bed, and herself spent the 
evening at the Grey Priory, being shown, as David had fore- 
seen, relics of his infancy while Camilla retailed, which 
David had also foreseen, his earliest hon mots and his marked 
superiorily to all other little hoys whatsoever. 

The next evening, which they spent alone, Miss Burchell 
had time to consider her niece. 3he had been almost a c^ld 
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when she left, and now was almost a wcnnan. With the soft 
Toandneaa of her girlish figure, her curlj brown hair, her 
warm young colour, honest grey eyes and features whoee ii^ 
regularity would have disqualified her for ever for a Book 
of Beauty, Sarah Burchell might be forgiven for thinking 
her a very delightful young creatura Kow, toc^ her English 
naturalness had some touch of French grace — of that ex- 
treme sensitiveness to the feelings of others which make the 
manners of the cultivated Frenchwoman the most pleasing 
in the world — and she had acquired frwn her old cousin 
Madame L^ard, or from her young cousin Lucile, or simply 
by her own imitative sense, the Gallic art of chocking, not 
pretty clothes as the Englishwoman does, but the dothea in 
which she would look pretty — often a vastly different thing. 

There was no book-reading to-night. Miss Burchell had 
a long seam in her hand, and her serviceable feet on the 
fender, for the evening was cold. Nancy was sittii^g on a 
stool, also near the fire, which — the only light in the room — 
tinted her curls gold and copper colour and played on her 
face aa she bent over the dam she was making in a table- 
napkin. 

"How did you manage the house cleaning without me!*' 
Bhe said, looking up to thread hw" needle. 

Sarah Burchell replied, "Pretty well for an old fooll" 
She did not want to talk about the house cleaning. Pres- 
ently she asked, 'TV^ell, did Henri fall in love with you V 
Henri was the elder brother of Lucile. 

Nancy stopped working and laughed. "Oh dear, yes, 
Sal I" she said. "Henri falls in love with everybody. He is 
such a nice looking young man, with his hair en brosse and 
his moustaches so beautifully waxed — I daresay, if I had 
only had a dot, I should be Madame Henri at this moment — 
without even having had the bother of changing the name on 
my clothes. It was no dot saved me ; poor Henri must marry 
money — ^he has a chateau in Champagne with the roof leak- 
ing and the wall-papers peeling off with the damp, all because 
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Oousin Margaerite hasn't been able to find Ilim a saitable 
wifa It is a blesBing I wasn't — auitabla" 

"Tou didn't fall in love with him, then ?" asked Miss Bur- 
chell, stitching diligently. 

Nancy laughed again. She had a very pretty gay lan^ 
in thoae days, and much of the espieglerie of the little Qreuze 
of that title. It did not seem worth while replying directly. 
Presently she asked, "Is Theo very devoted to Mr. King)" 

Miss Burchell looked up. "Upon my word, I don't know," 
she replied ; "you must find out for yourself. What did she 
talk to you about when you saw her this morning ?" 

Cutting her thread, Nancy replied, "Oh, a good deal about 
the changes she meant to make after she is married — I don't 
mean to the rooms and furniture — ^but she says she thinks 
there is a great lack of earnestness in this place and that 
there is a great deal to be dona I expect she means Cloth- 
ing Clubs and things. She seemed to think — ^rather slightly 
of Mrs. King. Do you think — sli^tly of her, Sal V 

Sal said curtly that she did not. Then she asked, "Did 
yon see David King when you arrived t" 

Nancy replied, "The faintest glimpse!" After a pause 
and with a sigh, she added, "Theo has grown handsoma Oh I 
bow I grudge her her nose I" and, jumping up, she tip-toed 
to survey her own far inferior oi^au at the little oval mirror 
above the mantelpieca Then, resuming her seat and her 
work with a sigh (for one might as well try to reform the 
universe as to alter a determined feature like a. nose), she 
asked, "By-the-bye, how is Peter Moor ?" 

Miss BurcheU replied, rather grimly, that he was the same 
as ever ; that the house was going to pieces and the garden 
was a rubbish heap ; and that Peter himself very often looked 
like the house — dilapidated. 

Nancy laid down her work and looked into the fira 'Toor 
old Peter !" she said, "he wants some one to look af t«r him I" 

Sarah Burchell, who bad wished any conclusion but that, 
and who was naturally perfectly aware of Nancy's inborn 
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propenflity for mothering haH-fledged Mrds and Bhom lambs, 
and expendiog on lame dogs much more sjmpath;^ than their 
ccoidition demanded, said sharply, "LcKik after himl You 
can't look after a man like that. If he doesn't pull himself 
together, no one will ever do it for him. There are a lot of 
silly women in this world who are always sacrificing them- 
selves to save ne'er-do-weels, and making two shipwrecks 
where there need only have been one. I've no patience with 
them I" 

She spoke warmly : and JTancy got up and kissed her, and 
laughed, and said, with her bright curls tickling Misa Bur- 
chell's broad face, "Tou siUy old Sal I" But all the same, 
there was a faint deepening of colonr on liTancy's cheeks 
which did not escape silly old Sal's observation. 

As it happened, it -was Moor himself who rounded off 
their evening. Coming into the parlour, in driving coat 'and 
neck shawl, he stood almost silent for a few minutes, with 
bis back to the fire: asked I^^ancy how she had enjoyed her- 
self: and fell silent again, until the dock in the kitchen 
struck ten — in Inglethorpe a lat« hour — and Miss Burchell 
said, "Well?" meaningly. 

A twinkle came into Moor's eyes. "That means I'm to 
go, I suppose," he said. As ke had expected, it was Miss 
Burchell who came downstairs with him to see him out. 
When her hand was on the latch of the door, he mumbled, 
"I thought it was no good saying anything before Nancy 
and distressing her, but the fact is, I was called in to-night 
to see old Heywood — and I don't like the look of him." 

Sarah Burchell paused, with her hand on the latch. 

"That's bad," she said. "What's tie matter V 

It was the age wh^i Hie doctor always had an imposing 
name for everything: bemused bis patients, and sometimes 
himself, by his Latinity: and never confessed to ignorance. 
But Moor had quite the courage of his. 

*Tm not sure," he said. "But if if s what I think it is, it 
is only a question of time." 
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Sarah Burcliell stood for a minute or two looking out after 
him into the mndy night. 

It ia true, perhapa, of most of no, as Thackeray said of 
himself, that one doesn't love people, or only a very, very few. 
It was not a sense of personal loaa, laut the thought of dear 
old Elizaheth Heywood, who had heen so thoroughly and in- 
nocently happy, that made Sarah BurcheU's heart and step 
heavy as she went upstairs; and she was distinctly cross with 
Nancy for heing still up, kneeling hefore the fir^ instead of 
having raked it out sensihly and gone to bed. 

When her father was taken ill, Theodora Heywood very, 
naturally and rightly felt that if the old gamps or old serv- 
ants, who were then generally called to the sick bed, could 
nurse, she could. She lent so acute an ear to Moor's direc- 
tions, and asked him so few and such sensible questions, that 
it was soon decided that, as old Heywood insisted on having 
his wife in his room at night, Theo, with Louisa very much 
under her, should have charge of him by day. He was there- 
fore much better nursed than was Ihen common. If, through 
oyer confidence or inexperience, his daughter made mistakes, 
she covered up the tracks with great agility and ability: 
and it was certainly not the least necessary, when she dropped 
the most odious looking black draught on the carpet instead 
of pouring it down his throat, that the patient (falsely so 
called) should put a red and wrathful old face through the 
bed-curtains and ask her, with a very strong expletive, what 
she was doing nowf 

All old g^itlemen, from William TV. downwards, swore 
when provoked : so it meant nothing. Still, it was naturally 
far more sati^actory to abuse Louisa, who wept when ad- 
dressed as an old fool, and said, in her tottering old voice, 
"You did say jelly this time, sir, you did, indeed I" while 
Theo would reply with a magnificent self-control, "Certainly, 
papa, I evidently mistook your orders," in the tone in which 
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one hmnoura a lunatic : and her father, feeling he was being 
humoured, became twice as fractious as before. 

It did indeed seem unjust that her self-control vas so 
often met by t«stinesB and her patience bj growls from the 
pillows. But perhaps it seemed rather than was; for it is 
only love which can justly demand love in return. 

In the nights, when Theo in her own room was sleeping 
the sound sleep of youth and fatigue, Madam, bringing her 
husband the cup of soup she had heated, found neither cross- 
ness nor ingratitude. He would take her plump hand in his, 
and say, "Don't you be catching cold now, Betsy : you go back 
to bed. I'm all right" And Betsy — she was a matter-of- 
fact old dear and not in the least sentimental — would kiss the 
plain face imder its tasselled nightcap, pat his shoulder, and 
say, "There's no need to worry about me, John," and pres- 
ently do as she was bid. 

As they lay wakeful sometimes — old Madam watching the 
flickering fire from her couch, and the patient with his bed- 
curtains pulled aside to do the same — th^ would talk of 
and plan for Theo. 

Once, Madam said comfortably, "It's sure to be all right^ 
John, when she's married and has children. Women with 
two or three haven't any time to do queer things" : and John 
said severely that he hoped King would keep her in order, 
and that Providence didn't mean the woman to be on top^ 

Mrs. Heywood — who would have been puzzled to say if she 
or John had been "on top" and only knew ihat they had been 
very happy — received these retrograde sentiments with per- 
fect equanimity: and in a few minutes, while the patient 
still lay thinking and watching the red firelight play on the 
solemn mahogany of the great wardrobe, a slight snore 
from the direction of the aofa revealed to him that his dear 
old wife was already tranquilly asleep. 

His illness took ihe course which Moor had foreseen : which 
be himself doubtless knew and foresaw: but he was a man 
and a Briton, so be felt it behoved him always to say, when 
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his wife asked him, that he was feeling better, and in the 
face of death never to pennit himsetf the cowardice of being 
dismal 

Moor was not only able, but, in a large, clmusy way, ex- 
ceedingly kind. JEnowing John Heywood liked a long visi^ 
he would sit with him for an hour sometimee of a morning 
— ^to the neglect, it may be supposed, of other patients. One 
night, about nine o'clock, Hejwood seeming very uneasy, 
Uoor was sent for a second time. When he had gone, and 
Theo was bringing id the soup and milk for the night, her 
father said, wiUi a chuckle, "Half a bottle too much to-night, 
I think I" 

And Theo replied quickly, with an indignant flush on her 
cheek, "I call it disgraceful I He has no business to attend 
his patients in that state 1" 

It is melancholy to have to record that to this unexcep- 
tional sentiment (which everybody would now endorse as 
a matter of course) Theo's father replied, "Hoity-toity, miss 1 
Disgraceful ? Parcel of nonsense ! Lots of men are the betr 
ter for it What about Mr. Fitt, if you please ! and Wilbei^ 
force ? and old Billy himself ? Disgraceful i Stuff and non- 
sense 1" 

The next morning Theo received Moor, in the little room 
adjoining her father's, with a crashing dignity which he cer^ 
tainly deserved : forced his ^e to meet her very clear and 
firm one: when he gave some order, replied, faintly trium- 
phant, "Ton gave me quite contrary instructions last ni^t I" 

On which ho looked up, faced her squarely, and not with- 
out humour in his clever and ugly face, said, "Very likely 
I did, Mise Theo — 'after dinner is after dinner.* " 

Miss Burcbell and Nancy had of course been constantly 
to Beech House, inquiring for the invalid : but it was not 
until his illness was six weeks old that he expressed a desire 
to flee any visitor, and then asked for his old, young favourite, 
14'ancy. Hiss Burcbell joined Mrs. Heywood in the kitc^eii 
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where she was buBj, and Tbeo, having taken Kancy to the 
invalid's room, left them t<^;ether. Nancy had on the French 
bonnet of which David King had canght brief sight from the 
top of his retreating coach: and in its shadow her face was 
as soft and fresh as a rose. The old man in the bed looked 
at her very attentively : his own Theo was twice as handsome : 
but the treasonable idea suddenly crossed his mind that if he 
had been a young man, he would twice as soon have married 
Nancy. Watching her ont of his tired old eyes, they talked 
very cherafully of Paris, and then of Theo's engagement 
to David King, until the sad alteration in the kind face of 
this dear old friaid gripped Nancy suddenly, as it were, by 
the throat, and she stooped, impulsively kissed his thin, 
gnarled hand lying on the counterpane, and said with tears 
in her voice, '^Do make haste and get well. Uncle John. Pray, 
pray do 1 1" and kissed his hand again. 

He was touched by her affection : he had always been fond 
of Nancy. For a minute he said noising. Then, "I'll do my 
best, ma'am." 

And at that, perhaps opportune moment Theodora came 
in and closed the interview. 

That evening, at Ferry Cottage, after their eight o'clock 
tea. Miss Burdiell turned her book — a wort of brown and 
solid appearance — face downwards on her knee, and looking 
at Nancy rather searchingly, said wiiiout preamble, 

'TVe must not regret too much, you know, that dear old 
John Heywood should dia 'To live is to outHvtf — and it is 
really better for ns all that we should leave the world before 
its jo^ and interests leave ns. And you know, Nancy, yoa 
give yourself a lot of unnecessary suffering by exaggerating 
other people's and by assuming that they always feel what 
you would feel, perhaps, if you were in their place. Tou 
vriU find out scnne day that there are quite a number of 
people who do not feel at all, and a great many more who 
feel acntely for a short time, and then recuperate, and re- 
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cover so thoroughly they actually forget they were ever mi»- 
erable. I don't mean that Mrs. Heywocd is one of these ; hot 
Bbe will have much past happiness to draw upon. While 
Theo — " here Miss Eurchell kidced the beaded stool at her 
feet rather impatiently — 'Sf ill always be the heroine of her 
own tragedy, and that'ft very consoling." 

27&ncy had on her lap a ridiculous mongrel puppy, which 
Moor had saved for luff from the watery grave to which a 
bandy paw and a local farmer had condemned it. She was 
now nourishing it with warm milk out of an e^spoon from 
a saucer, while a kitten — herself sadly overfed — watched tha 
proceeding jealously from the puppy's basket 

"It's a very dismal thing, though, Sal," she said, looking 
up from her occupation, "to have nothing but memories to 
be happy on. I can't bear to think all the realities are over 
for poor Aunt Heywood. "Whatever you say, I couldn't en- 
dure myself to feel all my real life was in the past." 

"You haven't had any real life yet, yon know," says Sarah 
Burchell, looking at her : 'Svhen you have, you will feel dif- 
ferently" : and she took np the solid book and, as it wer^ set 
her intellectual teeth into it. 

Three weeks later John Heywood died — and, like the rich 
man in the parable, not only died but was buried — that is, 
buried with the paraphernalia which divided wealth and 
poverty, even in death. Inglethorpo plunged itself into the 
deepest black: the church was hung with it: mutes on horse- 
back, panpers from the almshouse (lugubriously dressed at 
Hra. Heywood's expense), the boys and girls of the Chanty 
School, and all the landaus and barouches of the neighbour- 
hood followed the dead man to his grave. The next Sunday, 
Anstruther preached his old friend's fiineral sermon, in that 
direct and forcible style of which he was a master. If Miss 
Winter had estimated her employer as a coarse, ignorant old 
tradesman, fit for nothing but his stupid business, Anstruther 
not only kueWj with Br. Johnson, that there are very iew. 
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■ways in which a man can be so innocently employed as in 
making money, but that this one had laid np treasure little 
for himself and much for his wife and child; and that in 
the slowness and solidity of his mind, the steady energy of 
his character — his stoutness, narrowness, honesty — ^he was not 
nntypical of the old John Bull — "the churl . . . who loves 
to help you at a pinch . . . says No, and serves you." 

When his affairs came to be looked into they were in the 
perfect order which might have been expected. Anatruther 
and a brother-in-law of Mrs. Heywood's, who, himself very 
ill, could not act, and old Mr. Clutterbuck were the execu- 
tors of his Will ; so it fell to Theo to receive explanations 
and instructions from the latter gentleman, whose brains she 
had so openly despised, upon points which to him were as 
clear as daylight and of which she was, most naturally and 
inevitably, wholly ignorant. 

Anstruther, warming bis back at the library fire in Beech 
House, derived a cynic joy from the superb dignity of the 
pupil's manner; and when old Clutterbuck said, "My dear 
Miss Theo, I don't think you quite apprehend the meaning" 
— of this ot that, he had to turn liis face to the dre ; and had 
to poke the same vigorously, when, with a magnificent assur- 
ance, Theo dashed in ber signature — in the wrong place. 

If her character had often angered her father, yet, after 
all, she inherited much of it from him, and his Will showed 
a reluctant empathy witii it by leaving her, directly, a sum 
large enough to make ber independeiDt of her mother in bou' 
nets and books, but not large enough to enaUe her to take 
her patrimony and develop her nature in a separate estab- 
lishment. 

To be sur^ she would not have done it. She was dutiful 
or nothing. In those first dark days she attended on her 
mother with every filial attention and took her place as head 
of the house with an assurance which, indeed, was very 
greatly resented by old Janet and Louisa, but was both useful 
And couTenient. Long before the Will was proved, the im- 
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portance of her own positioa — present and future — ^had im- 
pressed itself markedly on her mind and manner : and King 
had been right in suspecting that the indifference to mtmey, 
which she had expressed to him, would not have outlasted 
the lack of it. 

During her father's illness, and since his death, when 
Theo had naturally been greatly occupied, Kancy had seen 
a great deal of Mrs. Eing : the two had become fast friends, 
and, before she knew it was a habit, the guest had fallen into 
one of sitting on the sofa in the flickering fireli^t in the Grey 
Priory drawing-room on those dreary November afternoons, 
with her bonnet on her lap, listening to his mother's whole 
repertoire of stories about David. For though Nancy had a 
quickness of mind and a soundness of judgment which all the 
experience of life had not been able to teach Mrs. King, there 
was a fundamental sympathy between them in that both were 
typically feminine — formed in heart, as in body, for their 
natural vocation. Nancy's tender end admiring interest in 
David's first blue kid shoes, bis lace frock, and a most engag- 
ing miniature of him at two, was perfectly spontaneous : tJie 
two women kissed when th^ parted that afternoon: and on 
their nest meeting, Camilla, with a very slight and uncon- 
vincing feint of the ides having suddenly and unexpectedly 
occurred to her, produced the school reports in whidi Mr. 
Pilmer had so lied urbanely about Master David King as to 
leave the impression that tiiat Admirable Crichton required 
nothing to complete his mental perfection, save, possibly, a 
soupgon more £oman history, or a thought more English 
grammar. 

About six weeks after John Heywood's death, a violent 
influenza stalked through Inglethorpe, claiming among its 
victims both Nancy and Mrs. King and stopping their meet- 
ings : while, in consideration of Moor's new-fangled idea tiiat 
disease was conveyed, rather than expressly bestowed by 
Providence or inherited from prc^nitors, Beech House re- 
frained from visiting the sick in their affliction. 
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It was, Uierofor^ after an interral of about a fortn^lit, 
on the first aftemoon on which Kancy was abroad again, that 
she and Kiss Burchell set ont to call on Mrs. King. 

The NoTember da; was lowering, and at three o'clock the 
fire in the Priory drawin^room was as neoesHarj for light 
as for heat and cheering. Camilla, who at that hour was 
nearly always on her sofa with her work-table at her sidei, 
was sitting quite upright, with two vivid spots of colour on 
her cheeks. At a little distance from her, also upright, and 
in her careless flowing black draperiee, looking raiher like 
a widowed empress — an empress without a lady'srmaid — ^waa 
Theodora. The expression of her bandscone face — ^the hand- 
someness which could triumph over a bonnet not more becom- 
ing than a kitchen coal-scuttle and exceedingly like it — ^was 
perfectly determined : and it was easy to se^ whatever the rib- 
nation, the younger woman had the whip-hand of iL 

After the usual greetings, she took the initiative and, with 
that stateliness which is only stately until it oversteps the 
thin line which divides the sublime from the ridiculous, 
turned to Miss Burchell and said in an elderly manner, 
"Mama and Mr& King and I have come to an arrangement 
which we think will turn out a satisfactory ona Kama 
is going to Bath to be with her widowed sister for sis or 
ei^t months, and I am going to live here witli Mrs. Kin^ 
and get used to my future home and duties." 

There was the sudden silence of surprise. 

Then Nancy said impulsively, and to fill the gap, "Fancy, 
Theo 1 and I suppoee dear old Beech House will bo shut up ?" 
She was sitting next Camilla, who suddenly put her thin 
little hand over Nancy's, and held it ti^t. 

Theo replied, tolerantly, ''That detail is not arranged"; 
and Kiss Burchell, who was watdhing her sharply, observed 
rather tartly that six months was a long time. She had not 
missed a certain bunted and beseeching look in Krs. King's 
eyes. Besides, her experience of life had taught her that 
weak people are always getting themselves mto predicaments 
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fi-om which they look to the strong to deliver them — ^vainly, 
as a ml^ eiuce it is as easy to fall into a pit as it ia difScnlt^ 
or impossible, to he hauled out of it. 

"David would be very pleased with the arrangement, I 
know,'' said Theo, perhaps discounting possihle oriticiam 
(and Sarah Burchell hethought herself, "Men are so simple, 
I daresay he would!") "and I shall ho able to continue my 
own interests and €znploymenta and, at the same time, take 
some of the housekeeping worries from Hrs. King's ehoul- 
dwa." 

At this Camilla, looking frightened, 27ancy thou^t^ looked 
up with the colour spots on her cheeks deepening, and said, 
"Oh, I don't have any, Theo I Susan sees to it alL" 

And when Theo made benign answer, "I hope X shall be 
at least as capable as Susan, dear Mrs. King," the sileooe 
that followed the remark was hardly flattering. 

In it, Bridget opened the door and announced Anstrutiier. 

As he shook hands, he looked round the little party. "You're 
all a bit dull, aren't you ?" he said, with hia sardonic chuckle. 
"Well, the weather's the deuce. How do these f oga suit poor 
Forrest's throat ?" and he turned, with another chuckle, to 
Mrs. "King. 

Camill^ herself incapable of sarcasm, never recognised 
it, and replied in perfect good faith that poor Archibald and 
Adelaide were, as usual, compelled to keep to the house dur- 
ing the autumn ; and then Sarah Burchell strode across these 
batuUites and told Anstmther of the arrangement which had 
been come to between Mrs. King and Theo. 

Anstruther said, "Oh, ho! oh, ho!" and in the firelight 
looked sharply from one face to the oUier. He was never 
the fool to offer an opinion where it was not asked. 

As if to preclude the possibility of his doing so, Theodora 
struck in with, "Do you know how poor old Hatchett is to- 
day!" 

And Anstruther, pla^ng up to his character as read by 
Theo of an idler in the vineyard, replied indifferently, "Oh, 
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he's Poor's Imsiness, not mine/' withoat menUoning he bad 
■visited the invalid on his way to the Grey Priory. 

The four visitors left together, the two girls walking well 
ahead of their elders, who were out of the Priory drive hefore 
Sarah Bnrchell broke silence by saying, "There ought to be 
an act of parliament compelling some women to re-marry di- 
rectly the first husband has taken his departure! Kow, even 
that little What-you-call-him from What" s-its-name — with the 
telescope — if he'd married her as he wanted to, would have 
been sensible enough to prevent her from submitting to an 
arrangement like that. Why didn't the little fool aak me V 

Anstruther said, "Theo took good care she shouldn't." 
Loving to lead Sarah on, he added, "It may answer all right. 
You never can telL" 

^'Answer!" said Miss Bnrchell, roused. ^'She'll have the 
house topsy-turvy and the servants by the ears in three weeks. 
That little woman won't dare to call her soul her own with 
Theo lording it over her with her virtuous airs. Answexl 
Those unnatural arrangements of women living together 
never answer — and Providence doesn't mean 'em to I" 

Anstruther chuckled. "It's not natural for an aunt and 
niece to keep house together, I suppose," he said, "yet that 
has been known to answer." 

Sarah Bnrchell replied, "There you have me, Eiehard," 
and spoke not one other word uatil they parted at Ferry 
Cottage. 
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NEVER proptesy onlees you know — a great deal about 
human nature, is a sound axiom; to it mi^t be 
added, Never give a date for the fulfilment of your prophe- 
cies, for human nature Is often as slow, if as sure, in its 
proeeasea as Nature itself. 

For six weeks or so after Mrs. Heywood had left Beech 
House for Bath, the arrangement at the Qrey Priory seemed 
to woii very welL 

Theo was welcomed both as a novelty and a compliment 
at the Charity School, where she soon started taking a clasa 
of little girls, and in various cottagee where the maxim, Leave 
the poor to help themselves (a sound one, though it is "the 
interest of the rich to preach it"), had been observed almost 
literally. 

Not quite, however. Here and there Theo found (and was 
not perfectly pleased to find) that Miss Burchell had been 
before her — teaching an invalid girl to sew, or looking after 
a sick child; while, in one notorious case, Anatruther, by 
means of unsparing discipline, helped by the ruthless nse of 
his sarcastic tongue, had turned a sot and a toper into a self- 
respecting human being and the best groom he had. From 
the. wife, Theo learnt of the rector's high-handed plan of 
paying the delinquent's wages entirely by an order on the 
village shop for food and clothing ; and also of the rector's 
practical advice to another woman, who had come to him, 
weeping, with a black eye administered by her husband — 
"You're a big strong woman — give him one back"; which 
she had done — ^with the happiest results. 
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Theo pursed her mouth slightly wheo she heard this stoTy ; 
but she came across other instances where the rector's methods 
were not only drastic but also liberal and merciful ; while 
the few cottages he owned were invariably in excellent re- 
pair; and if the tenants had a grudge against him, it was 
for forcing upon them decencies to which they had no in- 
clination. This certainly was not the caae in the many hovels 
owned by Forrest, who was notorious, eVen in that day, for 
his negligence as a landlord ; while the cottages which went 
with the estate of the Grey Priory, though better, were only 
relatively better. But 83 Mias Heywood had been brought up 
to think it as natural that the lower classes should dwell in 
a state of squalor and discomfort as that the upper classes 
should not, she did not trouble herself with a problem which, 
after all, govemmeats have continually shirked and shelved, 
so she contented herself with offering excellent moral advice; 
urged on the parents to come to church and the children to 
the Sanday Sdiool Anstruther had established when such 
schools were still a rarity ; and, as a high mind and inten- 
tions are never without effect, effected something. If her 
grand-daughter would scomber methods, so she — ^respect- 
fully — scorned her mother's. Thus are the fathers avenged 
on the children. 

One December morning, Misa Burchell met Miss Heywood 
emerging from one of the miserable shanties belonging to 
Forrest and dose to Moor's housei, and they walked towards 
the village together. 

Says Sarah Burdiell tartly, "Are you attempting to refma 
tie Masters ? You might as well try your lutnd on the 014 
Gentleman himself." 

Theo, in clipped tonee, replied severely, "Mrs. Masters is 
ilh I am allowing her seven-and-sizpence a week till ^e is ' 
better"'; and Miss Burchell rejoined, "Then she never will 
be!" 

The younger woman had the art of maintaining a crae& 
ing sileuc^ which the elder envied and resented. She could 
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not help adding now, "You had a deal better bny jouraeil 
a new bonnet I" 

Theo said, really good-temperedl;, all things considered, 
'1b this one so shabby (" adding, on a snpwior note, "I am 
afraid I don't take much tronUe abont mj appearance^" 

To which Miaa Barohell made instant answer, "Neither 
do I about mine I The more foola both of us. I suppose 
it's onr conceit that makes us think we are so virtuous and 
diarming we can afford not to bother about our looks." 

To be bracketted with an elderly spinster in clogs, her skirt 
turned up over a linsey-wolaey petticoat, and a shawl about 
her shoulders which Theo could remembw ever since her own 
childhood, was hardly pleasant for tibe handsome heiress of 
Beech House. 

Unable to think of a dignified set-me-down, she was, for 
the first time in her life, glad to see Anstnither, who, driving 
his phaeton and pair himself, pulled up and gave her a 
chance of escap& 

]jidicattng the retreating figure^ Sarah Burdiell said, 
"That young woman ruffles my feathers; she alwa;^ pats me 
in the wrong." 

"Perhaps you are jvrong," answered Anstrather, with his 
eye on the cobs, restive to start. 

And Miss Bnrchell replied ambiguonriy, "That is esactly 
what I complain of." 

In a week or two, the village learnt that the Clothing Club, 
hitherto grievously and good-naturedly muddled by Krs. 
Glutterbuck, had been taken over by Miss Heywood. The 
Sunday after this transition had been effected, Theo and 
Nancy walking down the hill together aft^ morning serv- 
ice, Theo tried to rope in Nancy, as it were, to assist her 
in this, and other, ondertakinga — ^not indeed as equal and 
coadjutor, for Theo, having, as an only child, always been 
the one, would fain be the one. for ever, and have all her 
entotirage satellites or ciphers. 
' Kancy shook her pretty head quite decidedly; she lacked 
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n^tber courage nor character. "Beall; not, Theo I" she said. 
"Sal and I haven't tima We have Iota of friends among 
the poor people, but when you do all jour own house-work 
you can't do many cloUiing clubs and things as well." 

Theo replied severely, "Surely you would feel your life 
less empty and objectless if you spent more of it in the 
service of others I" 

And Ifancy, beginning to langh and looking up at Theo 
with her bright eyes, said, "Oh, Theo, after we've done the 
cooking and the cleaning and the mending, Sal and I don't 
feel a bit anpty and objectless, I can assure youl" 

"Still, your work is all for yoxirselvea, isn't iti" Theo 
pursued. 

And Nancy replied with spirit, "Well, anyhow, I can't 
leave it all to Sal ; and if we neither of us did it we should 
be as dirty as the Masters themselves, and take to drink in 
despair and come on the parish" : and she langhed her fresh 
young laugh. 

So, the next day, and many oUier days, it was Laura Clut- 
terbuck who was to be seen fatly panting with parcels up 
the hill to the village sdiool, where the Clothing Club held 
its rendezvous — with Theo, actually and symbolically, well in 
front of her and n^otiating the Mountain of Difficulty with 
perfect ease, swiftness and aplomb. 

Nancy still very often ran up to the Grey Priory to see 
Mrs. King, and, nearly always finding Theo out, rightly 
judged from Camilla's eager disclaimer of loneliness that 
she was not at all anxious to keep Theo in. 

In point of fact, when Theo was, as she was constantly, 
twenty minutes or so late for dinner, which took place at 
the then late hour of six, it was only Susan who was en- 
raged. Mrs. King was culpably meek and weak in every 
dealing with her future daughter-in-law; when Theo most 
nobly put down her book in the evenings after tea and pro- 
posed to play spillikins with her hostess, she had not the 
courage to say that she too disliked that abominable game 
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and would much rather have been spared it: so the two a&t, 
as often happens with womem, each sacrificing herseH to 
the other and wearing a hair-shirt for nothing. Still, they 
did not disagree. When, before Christmas, Camilla took to 
her bed with a severe feverish cold, Theo was so dutiful and 
attentive, giving up her parish work to wait on the invalid^ 
and Camilla was bo grateful, that warmer relations than 
had seemed possible with characters so different began to be 
established between thean. To be sare^ as always bappws, 
the patient's return to ordinary life broke the spell. 

Anstruther, caUing to inquire, met Theodora one morning 
with the Clothing Club account books under her arm in the 
Priory drive, and received the rather cold reply that the 
invalid was much better; in fact, Theo considered, would be 
perfectly well if ^e took a little more interest in her fellow 
creatures. 

It was only Anstruther, or Sarah, his relative, who would 
have had the rude courage to reply, "And bow long is it. 
Miss Theo, since you began to take an interest in yours 1" 
And then, with his hands behind his back and his eyes on 
the ground, he said meditatively, as if unconscious of Theo*s 
presence^ "That's the worst of women 1 They can't believe 
there's any good work done in the world except what they 
happen to be doing themselves at the moment. She's made 
that boy of hers uncommon fond of her, anyhow." 

Theo rejoined icily, "I bad supposed children were gen- 
erally fond of their parents I" 

And Anstruther, shaking his bead, said, "That's your 
ignorance, my dear young woman — that's your ignorance." 

On Christmas Day, the Forrests, still of course hermeti- 
cally sealed in Inglethorpe Place, had a dinner-party. A 
rich, childless, elderly couple can be one of the saddest sigbta 
in this world. In the Forrests' case, the stately old rooms, 
the magnificent pictures, the delicate china and bijouterie, 
which made their house one of the most enviable in the neigh- 
bourhood, gave a strange impression of futility — of wealth 
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heaped up that a stranger might gather it, of flouted nature 
— the serpent in Eden — ^working out her suhtle revenge. The 
Clutterhucks' exceBBive family — ^with their good-tempered, 
shiny faces and their little black beady eyee — were a thing 
much more reasonable end happy. 

Sarah Burchell, who always said evetything she chose to 
say, remarked to Anstnither in a low voice aa — the two earli- 
est arrivals — ^they stood waiting their host and hostess before 
the great Christmas fire in the beautiful old parlour, "Kow 
this hoQse wants a baker's doz^i of children in it ; and, you 
may depend on It, if Archibald were paying Bobbie's debts 
at collie and Tommy's bills at Eton and Julia's frills and 
furbelows, he wouldn't have an ache or a pain in his body, 
and that poor Adelaide would be as cheerful and bouncing 
as old Mother Clutterbuck herself." 

Anstnither, with his eyes flxed oa. the blazing logs, said 
in a gentler tone than was common with him, "I suppose 
it's always a bitter thing for people who haven't had any 
chances to see luckier ones throwing away theirs." After a 
pause^ he added on his usual sarcastic note, "Or one of the 
compensations of life — ^just as yon choose to take it I Still, 
we must allow them to mismanage their own affairs." Look- 
ing up, he added, "You were wrong about that one at the 
Priory. It seems to work pretty smoothly." 

And Sarah Burchell merely looked at him. 

Then the Forresta came in. 

'Saiusy, who had been staying the night before at the Clut>- 
terbucks', arrived with five of them ; Camilla and Theo were 
a little late (Theo very impressive in her rigid black) ; and 
the party — it was indeed an informal one, or Theo'a monrU' 
ing would have prevented her being present — ^was completed 
by the Drivers, cousins of Adelaide Forrest ; and, last of all, 
1^ Moor, who arrived after the fidi and slipped quietly into 
bis vacant place next to Nancy. 

The menus of such feasts — one lies before the writer — 
make one at once marvd at the excellence of our grand- 
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■pareata' digestioBS and cease to marvel at the deg^ieracy of 
those they bequeathed to ourselves. Forrest and his wife were 
hardly genial hosts; but all hosts then pressed all viands m- 
Bistently on all guests: every one enthusiaatically took wine 
with every one else — Forrest feeling it necessary to apologise 
for his own melancholy abstinence^ as if it were a sin — and, 
at dessert, drank healths enthusiastically. After dinner, 
there was music, part-singing and choruses, as a matter of 
course. It seemed to Hiss Burchell that Hoor's heavy figure 
was always somewhere near Nancy's slight one: when she 
sang to the harp, he was the only person who did not join 
in the general chorus of thanks; but as sha sat down again 
near him, he said something to her in a low voice, and the 
warm colour swept her cheeks and her eyes faltered. Then 
George Clutterbuck — Nancy's old admirer of the dancing 
dasB — a rotund little person, wi& tiie rubicund family com- 
plexion, came up to the two and chatted cheerfully under 
the delusion that he was making himself agreeabla 

When all the young people gathered about a table for a 
round game, Theo stood aloof. The little ring on the third 
£nger of her left hand conferred many distinct advantages; 
this evening accorded its wearer the diatinguidied position 
of being the only woman neither married, elderly nor unap- 
propriated; and she was rather flattered when presently her 
host came and sat by her on the sofa, and laid before her 
— ^it was Christmas time, when Forrest, as well as anyone 
else, had a right to enjoy himself — some of the disadvan- 
tages of his lot. 

As she and Mrs. King drove back to the Grey Priory in the 
barouche which the severe weather made a necessity, Oa- 
milla said in her fervent voice, "What a pleasant evening 
it has been, Theo, and wasn't it kind of Archibald to propose 
David's health so warmly, especially as he isn't at all fond 
of him, and, as Davie saya, can't be expected to bet" 

Theo said, "Very kind indeed!" with some presence of 
mind. For, sitting at the further end of the long tabley 
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engroesed In impreeBing her superiority to the other young 
women npon Mr. Briver, she now heard of the toast for the 
£rst tim& 

In these days, -when "social serrice and philanthropy havtf ' 
mdeed "mn mad" and every woman, if not every man, has 
her pet scheme — sane or silly — ^for the regeneration of some- 
body else, a young woman who instituted anything so comr 
monplace as a Bible CIsbs for domestic servants would attract 
no comment, unless it might be one on her want of original- 
ily. But when, in January, Theo embarked on this course 
she quite fluttered the dovecotes of Inglethorpe, and even, 
which was highly stimulating, roused a little opposition, Krs. 
Heywood wrote six crossed sheets from Bath to say that, of 
the maids left at Beech House, only those on the further side 
of thirty were to be allowed, upon any excuse, to peram- 
bulate the country lanes on dark winter afto-noons. An- 
Btmther said his household had to listen to his sermonising 
twice on Sunday, and he thought that was enou^ for any^ 
one; Miss Burchell had no servants; Moor gladly contributed 
his, on the principle that the less he saw of her the more 
comfortable he was; Mrs. Clutt«rbuck sent four; the For- 
rests, despairing of the regeneration of the whole class, but 
willing to catch, as it were, at this last straw, sent five; and 
an Evangelical family in Dartford another three. So that, 
with two from its own kitchen, the Priory dining-room on 
Thursday afternoons had quite a goodly company to listen 
to Theo explaining — ^with great outward aplomb, and, at 
first, some inward qualms — the Parables and Miracles of the 
Kew Teetament. 

Susan at once firmly and curtly declined to be of the 
party. When her mistress said, "Oh, but, Susan, I think 
Miss Theo will be hurt!" Susan merely sniffed; and Ca- 
milla, returning to the drawing-room and the sock she was 
knitting for David, tried hard not to foresee what kit<ieQB 
call "unpleasantness." 
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The fact of the matter was that, when she had been ill up- 
stairs, she had weaklj and rashly consented to Tbeo's order- 
ing the dinner; and coming downstairs again had yet more 
weakly submitted to a continuance of that arrangement; 
while, when Theo said amiably, "I am sure you won't want 
to be bothered with carving!" Camilla, knowing, in the soul 
of her, how sharply Henry would have disapproved, and her- 
self disapproving, of that abdication, had, not the leas, re- 
linquished the head of her own table — aa she believed, for 
ever. 

Sometimes, of an evening, when she had gone to her room, 
Susan would come np to it and stand for half an hour com- 
plaining bitterly to her old mistress of her new. 

"She don't know nothing — Janet told me as much — the 
old lady tried to teach her, but Janet said as how she'd al- 
ways her nose in the air — too proud to learn. And then to 
tell me as I use too much dripping — " etc, etc 

TVhereon Camilla interposed very earnestly, with tears in 
her pretty eyes, "Oh, don't quarrel with Miss Theo, Susan 
— ^pray, pray, don't I Think of Master Davie I" Susan re- 
plied darkly, "It's him I do think of, ma'am" j and that 
night poor Camilla cried herself to sleep. 

Things were not made smoother by Theo's avocations in 
the parish — they bred and grew as such things always do — 
causing her to request breakfast an hour earlier than usual, 
and to he more and more often late for dinner — that sacred 
and solemn meal — at which she arrived wit^ a manner of 
exaggerated calm, flurried hair and her evening frock cast on 
in a manner that would have earned Mrs. Heywood's out- 
spoken reprobation. It was very likely because Theo had had 
too little power and freedom that she was not now judicious 
in the use of th^n — as he who has been kept too short of 
money will nearly always be spendthrift when he has it ; the 
esprit de prineipaitte—4o rule, to manage, to lead — was 
atr(sig in her; and being really conscientious, her settled con- 
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Tiction that she knew and wished only what was right, made 
her to such a nature as Camilla's quite terrifyiiig. 

Por instance, when Mrs. £ing, lying on the drawing-room 
flofa with one of tlie nervous headaches to which she was 
subject, heard her guest's step in the hall, ^e would hur- 
riedly put down her feet, sit upright and, by tlie time Theo 
entered, try to look as if she were busily engaged in some- 
thing useful, and thereby counteract Theo's opinion of her 
as a chronic idler and a malade imagmaire. 

Camilla, lite most people in her day, was accustomed to 
do, so far as possible, without oxygen; but when Theo, com- 
ing in from a brisk walk in the frozen open — ^rigorous, 
healthy, and glowing with youth and strengtii — said, "How 
close this room is I I am sure you will feel better for an 
open window 1" and opened it, Camilla had not the chance, 
if she had had the courage, to say that she would feel de- 
cidedly worse, and that a draught gave her neuralgia. So 
she shivered in a shawl until Theo was well out of the house 
again, when sbe rose and surreptitiously excluded the ob- 
noxious ventilation. 

She talked very little of David to hie wife to be; nor had 
she ever shown her the treasures of his blue shoes and his 
lace frock, which it had seemed natural to display to Miss 
Burchell and Nancy. She fancied when she timidly said 
sometimes, "David likes this," or "does not like that," that 
the "Really?" or "Indeed?" with which Theo received the 
statements meant, "I shall soon change that" : or perhaps a 
jealousy that the mother should pretend to so close an ac- 
quaintance with the heart of the son of her body, who, after 
all, had been, in very truth, bone of her bone, flesh of her 
flesh, and whom she had known all his four and twraity 
years, while Theo had berai acquainted witli him not half so 
many months. 

With all her defects and omissions as a housewife, Camilla 
had always bad the gentle art — not too common — of making 
a houae a hom& But even into the Qrey Priory — that "haunt 
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of ancient peace," with its charming iDcongraous fumitnre, 
its book-lined walla, its comfortable deep diairs, and broad 
hearths — a persoo who never shut a door in her wake or 
failed to leave in it a scarf, a bonnet, a sheaf of papers or a 
crumpled pair of gloves: who was always in and out, up and 
down, buaj, but far from businesslike, did bring with her an 
element of restlessness and discomfort which would have 
driven Henry (whose belief it had been that very little that 
is done in the world is not done in order and its proper sea- 
eon) quite distracted. 

And what about Henry's sont 

Nancy, coming in to see Mrs. King on those short winter 
afternoons, nearly always found her alone sitting close into 
the fire, with her pretty thin hands deplorably idle on her lap 
— thinking and thinking of David, in the uttermost parts of 
the sea. Nancy knew she was so thinking, becanse aha nearly 
always began talking of him immediately, as one who has 
many things to say and has been obliged to repress them ; 
whil^ once at least, Nancy fetched Charles Forrest's great 
map from the book-shelf, and tried to discover from Camilla's 
remarkably vague information the probable course of her 
son's present voyage. Latitude, longitude and the equator 
were all one to Mrs. Xing — annoyances perversely invented 
by l^e geographer to make his art more vexatious and diffi- 
cult: the constant company of a globe was required to con- 
vince her that the world was indeed round and that the places 
she saw at that moment — flat on the hearthrug — really, in 
her own phrase, joined at the back: and it is quite likely that 
when maps and globes were put away neither she nor Nancy 
was immensely the wiser. 

"Where Nancy was the wiser was in her knowledge of 
David. True, when she came to know him in the flesh, 
reality killed fancy as it always does, and she found it diffi- 
cult even to remember the idea she had formed of him from 
his mother's stories and a certain brave and wretched letter 
the youth had indited before starting on his first, jworst voy- 
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age on the "Princess Amelia." If the cotirage of that brief 
and blotted epistle had deceived the mother as it was meant 
to do, it hurt I^ancj aa the useless pain of the little and help- 
less always hurt her : her heart shrank from it as naturally as 
£eah shrinks from the searing iron: she tried to put it from 
her and forget it emtirely. 

When her conversation with Mrs. Sing touched Theo, aa 
of course it did sometimes, it skimmed away without com- 
ment ; until one dreary February day when, ihe frost having 
broken, a pall of white fog hung over the fields and the river ; 
and Nancy, coming into the Priory drawing-room, foimd 
Mrs. King not only alone aa usual, but crying quietly to her- 
self by the fire. 

TTncertain if she would do well to see, or to be Hind to that 
emotion, iN^ancy chose the latter course, took off her bonnet, 
and, sitting down on the fioor by Camilla, leant her head 
against her and said, "Isn't it a horrid, depressing day? Sal 
says it is only because most English people have never seen 
a Southern winter that they don't get up and emigrate to 
Italy in a bodyl" 

Camilla did not answer. Then she wound one of fancy's 
brigbt curls round her forefinger, and said in a voice fraught 
with omens, "Nancy ! Susan is going away 1" 

"Suaan I" said Nancy, "who has been with you all these 
years I Why?" 

Then Camilla spoke — in a low voice, and first looking 
cautiously about her as if she were compounding a treason. 

"It's Theo," she said. "Theo has upset things very much. 
Tou know she took over the housekeeping, out of kindness, 
when I was ill: and when I was well again she thought she 
had better keep it on — to get used to it for the future. Susan 
did not like that at all She and Theo have had — ^words — 
several times. I b^ged Susan not to take any notice, but 
she says she has put up with being treated as if she were a 
Scorpion — ^that was Susan's expression" — here Mrs. King 
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faintly smiled, '^by an ignorant chit, quite long enough I and 
she gave notice two days ago." 

Kancy laughed a little herself : then she turned her head 
and kissed Camilla's hand. "But I daresay she won't go 
really," she said comfortingly, **when she thinks it over." 

"Oh, yes, she will," Camilla answered in the same low 
voica "I tried to persuade her. I implored her to stay — 
Henry would have thought it very foolish and undignified 
— I said I would give twice the wages, without Theo know- 
ing anything about it : and that made her worse than ever, 
for she said bags of gold wouldn't have tempted her away 
from me and Davie, and I ought to have known it; and bags 
of gold wouldn't make her stay, witii Theo lording it over 
her. So she is going: and Eliza, whom Susan hates, is to 
he made cook — Susan says Theo likea her because Eliza pre- 
teada to enjoy the Bible Class so much, but I daresay it isn't 
that at all — and Bridget will go with Susan." 

There was silence, while !Nancy sought in her mind, and 
failed, to find a path out of this domestic maze. 

Presently she felt something that must have been a tear 
fall on her hair : and Camilla said in a sad whisper, "I often 
wonder how David will agree with Theo — ^he is very strong- 
willed himself I" 

Here Nancy was on surer ground, and felt able to he really 
consoling. 

She said, "Oh, don't worry about ithat, Mrs. King I Sal 
often says it is just the people you would never think would 
get on at all who are the happiest when they are married. 
My cousin, George Legard — the most hideous, disagreeable, 
tyrannical old thing — ^was perfectly adored by his w^e — and 
^e more ill-tempered he got, the fonder she was of him. 
And of course Theo isn't a bit like that: and I except she 
will be devoted to David and this dear old house, and quite 
meek — and ordinary. I really think so I" 

Camilla, however, really did not. She shook her head with 
a faint smile; and the two sat in silence until, hearing the 
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bang of a door and then a qnit^ step in the liall, tbey moved 
apart as if they had been criminals, conspiring. 

Theo came in with a brisk, "Oh, is it you, Nancy? Why 
are you sitting in the dark S Shall I ring for Bridget, Mrs. 
King!" Without waiting a reply, she rang and command- 
ed candles. 

By their light, her face, above her tippet of dark, soft for, 
looked very young and glowing and a little hard. 

As she threw the fur from her shoulders, and began poll- 
ing off her gloves, the door opened again, and !Mjss Bnrchell 
was announced. 

She nodded at Theo as she greeted Mrs. King. "That's 
the difference," she said, "between Young and Slun and Old 
and Fat — five minutes more en route. I saw you in front 
of me, Theo, all the way from the village. Still, I get there 
— in time, I came to fetch Nancy — it's as dark as Erebus 
outside, so I expect it will be a case of the blind leading the 
blind and both falling into the ditch." 

Theo's disapproval of scriptural quotations always in- 
spired Kiss Burchell to make them: otberwise, she rather 
disapproved of them herself, 

Nancy pressed Theo'a arm meaningly, and the two girls, 
leaving Miss Burchell and Mrs. King together, went into the 
hall, where there was a fine fire of logs, and stood by it to- 
gether. 

At once and impetuously Nancy said, "Oh, Theo, she — '* 
nodding at the closed drawing-room door, "is so upset at 
Susan's going — can't you persuade her to stay V 

Theo drew herself up, and answered with a great deal 
of dignity and composure, "I should not do so if I could. 
Mama says — and you will allow, Nancy, she knows aome- 
tlung of housekeeping — ^that if a servant wishes to leave, it 
is the greatest mistake to prevent her. You probably don't 
realise, not having maids of your own, what trfrants old 
servants can be." 

Nancy looked down at the glowing logs, then up to Thet^a 
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face, and made one more eSort. "Oh, but, Thee," she said, 
"won't Mr. Eing be vexed vben lie comee home and finds 
Susan has been allowed to go i" 

Theo'a tone was as frigid aa an iclclft "As you have never 
seen him," she said, "I fancy I am likely to know rather 
more than you about David's likes and dislikes." 

Nancy laughed. "What a dreadful snub! and I deserved 
italll" 

Then, as the drawing-room door opened and Misa Burchell 
came out, her niece kissed Theo's rigid cheek: and Sarah 
Burchell, looking from one to the other and seeing Theo 
severely solemn, said, "What are you two girls laughing at 
now V 

It seems unnecessary to say, because it is self-evident, that 
Susan's departure from her house left a far greater blank 
in Mrs. King's life than would have been caused by the de- 
parture from this earth of most of her relatives and friends. 
Susan, in point of fact, had been one of the most intimate 
friends she had ever had : it was on Susan's virgin, but fat 
and comfortable, breast that little Davie had rested as an 
infant : and there Camilla had wept out so much of her grief 
as could dissolve itself in tears when Henry died: it was 
Susan who was now making David's life a martyrdom by 
the set of real, and really scratchy, Welsh flannel shirts she 
had made for him with her own hands : and when one of his 
rare letters came, Camilla had always hurried out at once to 
the kitchen to read it aloud. 

She was in bed a whole day quite ill with grief when 
Susan actually left; and would have been in bed two, only 
Theo somehow looked bo coldly surprised, and so evidently 
considered her malingering, that poor Camilla began to think 
BO herself and came downstairs again. Still, always delicate 
and slight, she very soon became thin and fragile exceedingly. 

It had already transpired that what Theo desired was 
power over the household, rather than efficiency in it: and 
now when she had issued a few orders in the morning in 
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rather lofty tones, she hurried out immediately to the parisE 
work, which she liked much better and, rightiy or wrongly, 
thought much more important. As all three maids were now 
young and unconscientious, and soon perceived that Misa 
Theo seldom looked to see if her orders had been carried out, 
th^ were not carried out; and Eliza lost no time in proving 
that she had little to recommend her for the post of cook 
save a squint, a vinegar aspect, and an addiction to Bible 
Classes. 

Only a strong digestion and a bold spirit could have tack- 
led the bleeding mutton and blackened beef she turned out: 
and though make-believe is an excellent thing, Theo'a saying, 
"May I give you a little clear mock-turtle ?" did not torn 
greasy water with a fragment of hard meat floating in it into 
that delectable soup, nor all the high-sounding titles in the 
cookery book Eliza's pies and puddings into things edible 
by a capricious appetite. 

Camilla's worst enemy could never have called her a ionne 
vivante — if indeed tiiat character can ever properly be put 
in the feminine ; but she quickly reached now that state of 
starvation, not uncommon among women, which consists in 
living almost exclusively on cups of tea and pieces of toast. 

Once, but only once, she plucked up a spirit. One eve- 
ning at dessert (the only course Eliza had not ruined) she 
said tentatively, "Theo, dear, Eliza does not make ua very 
comfortably does she) or seem to improve?" 

Theo, peeling an apple, paused, and stiffened her moral 
and physical backbona "Eliza is not perhaps a perfect 
cook," she had the temerity to reply, "but she is a good young 
woman, with an excellent influence on the other two." 

With a bright colour in her cheeks, Mrs. Eing said 
eagerly, "Oh, I am sure she is morally good, dear; but her 
pastry is dreadfully leathery, isn't it! and her things have 
such a curious taste at times — ^I don't know what ^e puts 
into them." 

Theo merely replied sternly, "Of course, if you desire i(^ 
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1 will give all the three notice at (moe: and we can make 
zn entirely fresh start." 

On which Mrs. Xing, foreseeing a second domestic up- 
heaval on the very heels of the first, instantly retracted every- 
thing she had said, and found herself almost be^ng as a 
personal favour for the retention of Eliza in the household. 

No one, of course, but a very weak woman could possibly 
have consented to be thus a cipher in her own house. Turn- 
ing over Bavid's clothes and boyish treasures in the chilly 
atmosphere of his little bedroom, Camilla used to rehearse a 
scene in her mind (being perfectly aware in her heart that 
she would never have the courage to enact it) in which, with 
immense spirit and determination, she resumed the control 
of the establishment She certainly did manage, through all, 
to keep about herself a little zone of neatness, freshness and 
peace : and once, at least, Nancy found her furtively cutting 
out the fearful cohhlings the new Bridget bad made in the 
table linen and darning them afresh — saying, in a kind of 
apology, "Tou see, I mustn't let TJticle Charles' beautiful 
hoQse-Jinen be ruined": while from the kitchen, and the 
maids who looked as if butter would not melt in their mout^ 
when Theo was by, came every now and then loud laugh- 
ings — one voice sounding oddly bass. 

However, it was not their own mirth but Theo's Bible 
Class which was engrossing their ears and activities one 
Thursday afternoon when Nancy, having thrice rung the haE 
door bell in vain, ran round the garden to the drawing-room 
windows and tapped, like a robin, on the pana Camilla 
quickly admitted her, and, with her, a soft gust of mild 
March air, for the frost of that long hard winter had given 
at last, and in the Priory garden the little heads of crocus 
and snowdrops had begun to show and the trees to turn the 
delicate soft red which presages the green. 

Nancy's face was glowing and gay; and she slipped off her 
old winter pelisse, saying, "The weather is beginning to be 
nice again I and so is everything, Mrs. Eing ! I ran down to 
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tell you I have a lovely iBvitation to go to London for a montH 
for all eorta of dances and parties — and I am starting next 
Tuesday." 

!N'aney had not been vain raiough to guess how much space 
she had taken in Mrs. Sing's life until the dismayed look 
on the pretty, thin face told her now. But Camilla, at least 
since her marriage, was not a selfish woman. She evinced 
the eagerest interest in Nancy's frocks and gaieties: pres- 
ently fetched from her bedroom a little Mechlin lace tucker, 
which she had worn in the gown in which she had been mar- 
ried, and when Nancy, warmly admiring it, said, "Ought 
I to have it?" made answer that Theo had lots and lots of 
things and was wonderfully careless with them. 

In a lower voice she said, "Oh, Nancy! I can't think what 
I shall do without you !" 

Nancy did not pretend to misunderstand. "Oh, do stand 
up to Theo, Mrs. King," she said. "It's so weak of us all to 
give in to her I Call in Sal sometimes — she's as hold as a 
lion. She doesn't respect Theo so dreadfully as we do — she 
says she likes her own way, and takes it as ruthlessly as any- 
body she ever saw — Sal is only yearning for an excuse to 
tell her so," and Nancy laiighed and stroked Mrs. King's 
hand. 

Then she got up to go. "Do let me out the same way," she 
said, "and then Theo won't know I've been here — she thinks 
I come much too often V* 

She paused a moment by the open window. There was a 
gleam of watery sunshine in a sky timidly blue, and a pass- 
ing shower had left the garden "like Niobe, all tears." 

"I feel as if I were eloping," Nancy said, almost in a 
whisper and laughing a little (of course she knew all Ca- 
milla's story long before this). "It would be a lovely feeling, 
if only you could be perfectly sure the person waiting for 
you in the copse was the ri^t person I" And for a second a 
shadow fell across her eyee. 

Camilla said quickly, "Oh, you would never go to Mm, 
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dear, unlesa you were perfectly aure." Then she too laughed 
Boftly a Uttle; a faint colour came into her face, and for 
a moment she was young again. 

Nancy's visit was prolonged till nearly the end of April; 
and meet of her absence Miss Burchell also spent in London 
with her invalid brother, and Ferry Cottage was closed. 

She returned home on a Mcmday evening: on Tuesday 
morliing, coming out of a cottage, Theo met Anstruther 
entering it. 

As they parted, he said, looking at her rather attentively, 
"My cousin Sarah came home last night. She wants a word 
or two with Mrs. King this afternoon." 

As he did not gratify Miss Heywood's curiosity as to what 
the "word" was about, she merely said, "Really?" in her 
most detached voice; and, as she descended the hill, An- 
struther watched her slim figure — like an ambulant young 
poplar — with something meditative in his sarcastic eyes. 

It was about five o'clock on that same afternoon that Mrs. 
King, after a somewhat prolonged interview with Miss Bur- 
chell upstairs, came into the drawing-room, to find Theo 
(with the fire at her back sinking unheeded into ashes) writ- 
ing busily at a table much littered with papers, and with 
pelisse and bonnet thrown on to the sofa by her side. She 
could not, for the life of her, help looking up rather curiously 
at Mrs. King's face, which was not a little flushed and agi* 
tated. 

Camilla, standing by the hearth and with her back to Theo, 
said at once, "Ohl Theo dear. Miss Burchell tells me all 
sorts of wrong things have been going on in our kitchen I 
Mr. Anstruther said that directly she was home she must 
come and speak to me about it. It appears that Eliza — " 
and in very nervous, hurried tones Mrs. King conveyed — 
in the strictly censored form in which such information had 
always to be toned down for the Young Person's consump- 
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tion — a displeasing etorj of deceit and intrigue between 
Theo's paragon and Drew, the groom, a young married man. 

Theo turned on her chair and, with the pen atill in her 
hand and a heightened colour on her cheeks, said, "I do not 
believe a word of it I There is much too much gossip in this 
place." 

And indeed, in most small communities, to avoid calumny 
it is necessary to be not only as diaste as ice, and as pure as 
snow, but as old as Methuselah and as ugly as sin. The last 
condition Eliza certainly nearly fulfilled. 

Theo added, "It is not as if Eliza were a flighty girl! 
I always notice at my Bible class what a quiet, respectful 
manner she has, and how attentively she listens." 

Camilla said, without the least intentional sarcasm, 
"She is deaf in one ear, Theo dear. I don't know if that 
had anything to do with her apparent attention." On a 
surer note, she added, "I don't think in that class of life being 
very plain always keeps them good. Dear Henry iised to 
say there is a vicious type of ugliness ; be always avoided it ; 
and I expect, you know, if Bavie had been here he would 
have kept a fina hand on the men, which we have not done 
at all, I am afraid. It is always difficult for women to 
manage men ; just as men are so sadly imposed on when they 
try to manage women servants. I think we must make quite 
a fresh start indoors, and get some one much older to be at 
the head of the kitchen." 

Even beyond the impertinent interference of Anstruther 
and Kiss Burchell, Theo resented the new note of confidence 
in Camilla's deprecating gentleness — ^the realisation that, 
though so much her inferior in brain power, Mrs. King was 
yet wiser tlian she was in the experience and the realities of 
lif& However, Mies Heywood rarely obliged an adversary 
by losing her temper : when she did, it was in no vulgar and 
florid fashion. In a voice perfectly rigid and toneless she 
said that she should have been grateful if Mrs. King had not 
lent so ready an ear to detractors and scandalmongers; sug- 
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gested tliat she was jealous of her (Theo'a) power, and ven- 
tured to remind her (with a politeness perfectly acid) that in 
a very short time her daughter-in-law would he by right and 
by duty the head of the household, and that if David had pre- 
ferred his mother in that capacitr^ he need not have sought a 
wife. 

It must be regretfully said of Camilla that, if anyone at- 
tacked her, she always capitulated or fled. Still standing 
with her back to Theo, her tears fell fast on her hand which 
rested on the mantelshelf: she drew her shawl about her and 
shivered a little: and then made some vain and regrettable 
attempt at the soft answer which may sometimes turn away 
wrath, but very often onl? heartens and stimulates it to fresh 
exertions. 

Theo resumed her pen and, witih her back like a poker, 
pretended to be absorbed in her writing. The n^Iected fire 
sagged and dropped, and the chill of the spring evening crept 
into the room. JliIrB. King leant her forehead on her wet 
hand. Then the door onened suddenly. 

And it was David. 
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MANY are the sagas of the sea, but few are those of flie 
merchant seaman. Yet worthy to be sung, surely, is 
the stately and spacious idyll of the British East India Com- 
pany: or the daring epoch of world-changing invention when 
the well-named little ''Enterprise" covered herself with glory 
by reaching Calcutta "in one hundred and thirteen days, 
partly under eail and partly under steam": the prosperous 
and unsuspicious years when half the merchant tonnage of 
the world sailed serene under the British flog: to the most 
soul-stirring time of all, when undismayed, with that flag' 
still flying, it sailed into the teeth of dcatli and the enemy. 

Yet in the library shelves, full cf biography and auto- 
biography, one may seek the records cf the merchant sea- 
man almost wholly in vain. For these men — whose names 



who can indeed claim their "place among the knighthood of 
the sea" — are o£ all men the most incapable of chanting thwr 
own pteans. Stout of heart, curt of speech, sound of judg- 
ment, your merchant captain will go round the world witli 
no more ado than his neighbour makes about going upstairs : 
succeeds, with perfect modesty : or fails, without a whine or 
an explanation: and may be seen, any of these flne daya^ 
ending his in his little crib at Lowestoft, with his savings 
confidingly invested In a local bank oi^ a building society, bis 
eye on his telescope, and bis heart on the grey tossing waves 
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-which he has proved that "God has ponred'* aroond "His 
■world, Not to divide, but to unite, the lands." 

Early in the eighteen-thirties, the sale of the great ships 
of the East India Company had begun. By 1834, twenty- 
four of their noblest had gone to tbe hammer, and the trado 
to the East Indies had been thrown open to many vessels, 
varying from three hundred and fifty to seven hundred tons 
raster. 

The "Pearl" waa a fine vessel, some six hundred tons reg- 
ister, with a deadweight capacity of nearly a thousand tons, 
owned by the goodly firm of shipowners to whom Charles 
Forrest had apprenticed David King, and who had had their 
sapient eye upon him ever since. She carried a crew of 
about fourteen ordinary and able-bodied seamen, besides her 
captain, two mates, boatswain, carpenter, cook and steward ; 
outward, she carried a general cargo, and was to bring home 
silks, indigo and dyestuffs. 

The merchant captain of the 'thirties was rarely drawn 
from the claaa to which King belonged, though indeed the 
men of the Navy and the Mercantile Marine were far more 
interchangeable than they are now. But this "old man," 
skipper, captain, of four and twenty found no disadvantage 
in being of a higher class than the crew he commanded, snce 
be had also himself personally experienced the lot of every 
man on board ; gave only the orders he had once carried out, 
and inflicted the punishment wherewith he had himself been 
punished. The despot who has been once a slave no doubt 
inclines to temper his depotism with mercy. Sing had to 
the full tbe common weakness of seafaring men — he could not 
■wholly hate his bitterest enemy, nor believe that the most 
surly, drunken old scoundrel be had ever sailed with waa 
■wholly bad. On the other band, like Nelson, he soon be- 
gan to find his ship's company, as his ship, the best in the 
-world; knew very well that it is not the men of roughest 
habits who have the coarsest feelings, and that many highly 
refined and virtuous persons are altogether incapable of tbe 
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unstinting attachment and generoeity the seaman will evince 
towards his mates as a matter of course. The apprentices — 
though th^ had, and never lost, a most wholesome awe of 
him — knew themselves lucky in a master who, botQi in port 
and at sea, reallj fulfilled, in letter as in spirit, his bargain 
with them, and who, in the days when no zeroise aloft was 
carried out without swearing at the men, managed to disi- 
pense with that emphasis. 

Tet if , as a skipper, King had none of the "roughness 
which breedeth hate," he lacked none of "the severity which 
breedeth fear." Theodora would have been not a little 
startled to see in the man, whose quiet good-temper she had 
construed as weakness, a stem power to lead and command, 
of rapid decision carried immediately to action, of a eool de- 
termination in emergency— and never a trace of that yield- 
ing softness, nowhere more despised and despicable than in 
the "old man" at sea. 

The "Pearl" was a smart craft and a good sailer, and once 
free from the engrossing bosiness of arranging for the cargo 
and deciding questions of freight, seeing to invoices, bills of 
lading and exchange — the thousand and one engrossing oc- 
cupations of lie conmiander in port — King had time and 
chance to prove himself the fine seaman he had modestly 
hoped, but not known, he could be, and the possessor not only 
of scientific knowledge but of that "instinct" in navigation, 
more reliable very often than knowledge, and as surely bom. 
in a man as a good judgment of character. 

Those early days in King's command were not the least 
happy in his lif& 

"The romance of the sea is buried in the coal bunkers.'^ 
Hardly, perhaps — since the iron ship has produced its singer, 
and MacAndrew his Hymn. But, not the less, the sailing 
ship was the more human and delicate creature — ^the graceful 
dolphin instead of the great leviathan of the deep; and it 
was not long before the "Pearl" took in the son's heart much 
the same place as the "Camilla" had taken in his father's; 
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le waa as proud of her as a mother of her firet-bom — secretly 
Jmowing her to have faults, waa always perfectly determined 
(with a twinkle in his eye, but his mouth firm set, all the 
same) to defend her as faultless against all the world. 

Then, too, David was not only on the native element of hia 
race, hut on the element he had himself chosen; if there is 
salt water miied with the blood of all sailors, he had an 
extra dose in bis veins; and instead of, as is very common, 
setting out to win the world by talents he did not possess, 
was doing what he really wanted to do, which is the only 
way of doing anything well. To have seen him in those days, 
with his keen, quiet eyes, his leathery, tanned cheeks, his 
firm and modest self-possession — alert, unhurried, unafraid 
— ^waa obviously to look on a man getting on with the job set 
Tiim by nature and God — the man who had found hia sure 
vocation, and so had his house founded on a rock. 

The outward voyage was without adventure, save a pain- 
ful ona The only passenger, a weak and clever boy, sent 
abroad by hia relatives to recover of his drunken habits, or 
to die of them, chose the second alternative, and flung him- 
self overboard when the "Pearl" was three weeks out He 
was one of those soft and amiable creatures, wholly lacking 
in the character needed to make his brains effective, with 
whom a man like King wasaconstitutionally out of sympathy. 
Yet, having tried, at first as a matter of stem duty, to find 
points in common and to season the hoy's mawkish mind with 
a little good sea salt. Sing was strangely affected by his death 
— even reproached himself he had not for^een and so pre- 
vented it — and ever after kept faith with his memory by a 
rigid silence as to his history. 

For the rest, the commander of the "Pearl" — "under God" 
responsible for his ship and his men to his owners, and to 
no other creature — did what he had been sent to do, and did 
that only. It is of course the picturesque freebooters who 
make romance; the honest men, like the happy nations, 
tisually have little history. The "Pearl" lay at Bombay for 
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about siz weeks, and having dischai^ied her cargo, re-loaded 
with silk, indigo, dyestufis, jute and seeds. If the glamour 
of the East touched David's soul, it never found ezpreesion 
on his lips. The longing to re^ireate for others — always pres- 
ent to writer and artiat — ^was not his in the least. Yet the 
new scenes and experiences of his command made him wise 
with the slow wisdom of the m^i of his trade, which is the 
very antithesis of the quick and restless cleverness which must 
always he calling attention to itself and giving proofs of its 
sagacitj. David's remained {or ever of that kind which 
could, and did, sit silent when voluhle and positive per- 
sons described to him, incorrectly, men and situations they 
had never seen and which he knew — by heart 

On the homeward voyage the "Pearl" touched at St. 
Helena for wat^r, and King hired a horse and rode out to 
Longwood. 

"No Briton, however unimpressionable or deficient in the 
historic sense, ever stood by that grave on that bleak rock in 
mid- Atlantic — the grave of a genius and of an imscrapuloua- 
ness equally marvellous — ^without emotion. But to us Na- 
poleon Bonaparte is only a figure — ^though the most dominant 
and dazzling figure — on the stage of the past; to David he 
had been a contemporary and a reality, personally and di- 
rectly accountable for Captain King's dangling sleeve and 
the great war in which he had fought : even now, the songs 
and ditties of the seamen on the "Pearl" were full of Nap 
and Boney : while the grim choice of a prison-house proved, 
if proof were needed, the awe in which the Great Britain of 
that day held her captive. 

Before the tomb. King stood a few minutes in an unwonted 
meditation, but when, later, Theodora very naturally asked 
for a description of the scene, it must be confessed her lover's 
was most bald and unsatisfying; and once again proved hint, 
if further proof were necessary, to be no artist in words and 
constitutionally incapable of doing justice to his own emo- 
tions. 
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There ia generally time enough at sea, if there is none in 
port, for the skipper to think of home and friends, for his 
is the loneliness of the autocrat, who, though he may he, as 
King certainly was, on friendly terms with his officers, can 
never enjoy with them the intimacy of equality. 

Had he been introspective he might have wondered why 
Theo filled bo little of his mind and his mother and the 
"Pearl" so much, and mi^t have concluded that it was he- 
«ause he had found love as unrippled as a lake and stood to 
win his wife without strain or difficulty, Now and again, 
when he remembered the comfortable fortune which would 
he hers some day, a cloud fell on his brow — as, a quarter of 
a century before, moroseness had fallen on the soul of Gap- 
tain Henry King when he remembered the heiress^hip of 
Camilla Torrest. For David, like his father, had the stob- 
bom pride that wants to give all and receive nothing ; the son, 
more keenly energetic than the father, liked panting and toil- 
ing up the Hill of Difficulty better than the finest view to he 
obtained, without effort, on the flat. When he found time 
to think of his engagement he almost found, too, there was 
nothing to think about. The masterfulness of Theo's chaxao- 
ter had no terror for his own ; it was all settled and planned 
in his mind that she was to have free scope in her own 
province, and taken for granted that he was to be absolute 
master in his own, with the casting vote over both their 
destinies. 

After all, it is only those who are not quite certain of their 
own determination who must convince the world of it by a 
truculent front. 

The heavy and thundery feeling in the moral atmosphere 
of the Grey Priory drawing-room on that April evening was 
unmistakable, even to the merest man ; and long before the 
surprise and greetings, his mother's tearful joy and Theo's 
explanations of her black frock and her status of Visitor, were 
well begun, King perceived that he had run his ship into a 
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storm — in a teacup. Tlie art of eeeming not to see is an 
easy and a very nsaful one, and he was not the fool to 166k 
from his mother to' his betrothed with any question in his 
eyes. 

Camilla said bremulously, "Oh I Davie dear, and we 
haven't even a nice fire to welcome you I" as she stopped kiss- 
ing him and hegan to dry h^ ejes ; and as he knelt at the 
hearth and worked vigorously at the bellows, he turned round 
to answer Theo's questions as to the unexpected quickness of 
the voyage — outwards and homewards — and spoke of their 
uniform run of luck in winds and tides, except for a bit of 
a dusting they had had in the beat up Channel. 

It was no surprise to David that his mother should imme- 
diately ask anxiously if the sea came over the edges and any- 
one got wet ; his eyes being on the fire, it must have beeoi sec- 
ond sight which made him conscious of the faint disdain at 
the silliness of this question which appeared on Theo's face. 

He said rather quickly, 'turning to his mother^ '*0h, we 
were all as jolly as sandboys, ma'am I" 

When she asked, "Did yon have any adventures, dear !" 
he gave the baldest account of the voyage that human lips 
ever framed, ending with, "And I think that covers it" ; and, 
the fire now burning cheerfully, got up, stood with hia back 
to it and looked round the room. 

"I say I" he exclaimed, "I must go and see old Sue. I 
dcoi't know why she hasn't come in to see ma" 

There was a silenca Then Theo, collecting her bonnet 
and pelisse, looked up and said, with the courage in which 
she was not lacking, "Susan has left, David. There were 
some difficulties in the kitchen, and she decided it would be 
better for her to go." 

King looked at her, astonished.; then at his mother. "Old 
Sue gone!" he said. **What for? What's the old duffer 
thinking about ? Why did you let her go, ma'am V 

Mrs. Sing's delicate face worked nervously, and she looked 
at Theo before she spoke. "Susan was quite positive about 
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it," she Raid, hurriedly. "I was very sorry. She -(raa such 
a dear old friend. But she was very determined," and Mrs. 
Sing looked anxiously at Theo again. 

Theo, with her hlack pelia&e on her arm and her bonnet 
hanging from it by its ribbons, stood very tall and rigid by 
David's aide on the hearth-mg, her half-head advantage in 
height being fully apparent. "We can diacuas it to-morrow," 
de said, with the air of one who dismi^es a trifle. "I really 
think if we don't go and dreaa we shall all be late for din- 
ner." 

Eliza, at her most vicious, was very likely a cordon hleu 
compared with most of the ^ip's cooks whose efforts David 
had accepted with perfect indifference, but he had all his 
life been accustomed to look on home aa a place which was not 
only by its very nature comfortable, serene and orderly, but 
where old Sue waa, within marked and distinct limitationa, 
as excellent as the chef at the Mansion House might be con- 
cluded to be good without limitations at all. 

But to-night it was not only that the food was tepid and 
tasteless ; coming home from sea had always been to David 
lite beginning the holidays: and now there was that in the 
air which rather recalled ^ose depressing occasions when 
one met again the ink-stained tables, the map-hung walls, 
the other fellows pretending not to be downhearted, and the 
beginning of a term. Even Theo — much more gravely beau- 
tiful, it seemed to David, than he had known her, with the 
dead white column of her neck rising out of the dead black 
of her frock, and that fine careless aweep of her dark hair 
from her white forehead — did not counteract the uneasiness 
in the atmosphere, and it required no wizard to discover that 
Mrs. King was foolishly timid of her visitor, and seemed to. 
have quite renounced the habit of eating. 

ia the drawin^room, things were more Eonooth and 4^eer- 
ful, and to King it was in itself a luxury and pleasure to sit 
at his ease in that charming room, to watch bis betrothed, 
whose every movement bad a stately young grace in it, and. 
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to be at home once more. To be Bore, there were imdoubtedly 
mconTeniences to be tackled to-morrow — ^but David had spent 
much of Mb life lerelling rough places, and did not wholly 
dislike the task. 

When presently, et ten, Theo rose and s&id, with great 
good sense, "I am sure, David, you will want to talk to your 
mother," she knew perhaps that she ran no risk in thus leav- 
ing her character behind her. David followed her into the 
dimly-lit hall for a moment to find her candia Camilla, 
looking up quickly at him when he came back, fancied that 
Theo had not had to escape from one of those passionate and 
straining embraces which, a quarter of a century before, had 
left David's mother breathless, a little fri^tened, and most 
happy. 

The morning dawned gay and dear. At breakfast, the 
young people decided on a long walk in the early afternoon. 
By ten a-m. David had been into the kitchen and swept &e 
troubled domestic water as clear and as thoroughly as Blake's 
broom once swept the seas ; and old Barnes was soon driving 
to Maidstone (where Sue was doing for, and quarrelling with, 
a nephew) with a letter bidding her not be an old stupid and 
to return at onca 

As King and Theo set out for their walk, he briefly told 
her these facts, adding quietly in his ordinary voice, as if 
the affair were not of moment, "So we'll let Sue and my 
mother manage as they used to until we are married. Then 
my mother thinks they will find a little home somewhere not 
too far off." 

Theo, who was still able to feel that, if she had not been 
exactly right, she had been, as always, righteous, merely re- 
plied, "Certainly!" with dignity, and at once let the subject 
(Jrop. Not the less, King perceived that she despised his 
motiier, and would be relieved to be rid of her. 

They walked on, talking of other things, through a little 
copse which was a right-of-way through Archibald Forrest's 
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property. In the keen, thin air was the twittering of young 
thrushes; the slender larches were budding; and the sound 
at the cuckoo and the carpet-heater were to be heard in the 
land, for nature and human nature were both waking from 
the dreary stagnation of the winter. In the wood; the ground 
was covered with anemones and primroses, and suddenly, 
i-ound a corner, came Porreat, emei^ng, like the primroses, 
from long hibernation and quite as yellow. 

He shook hands, saying with a distressed expression, "The 
way this village tittle-tattles ia terrible I Half an hour after 
your arrival, your old Barnes had reported it to my Cooper, 
Coopej brings it straight to my wife's maid, and she to US I 
No chance of keeping one's affairs to oneself 1" 

David laughed and said, "Fortunately, I'm not inc(^ 
nito I" 

Theo had recent reason to agree warmly with Mr. Forrest 
that Inglethorpe gossipped a great deal too much. 

After inquiries after Mrs. Forrest's health (her husband 
had a sort of pride in always being able to reply that it was 
far from satisfactory) he asked, "I suppose you will soon be 
getting married now ¥' 

It was for King to respond, bnt he did not. Perhaps the 
idea, now be came, as it wer^ alongside of it instead of see- 
ing it as a distant sail on the waters, had something startling 
in it: and it was only when Theo looked at him and said, 
"I suppose we shall — before very long," that he answered 
stoutly there was no reason for waiting. 

When they had parted from Forrest, King turned to Theo 
and said, "It won't be dull for you anyhow when I'm at 
sea. I shall be leaving you among all your old friends and 
interests." 

She looked up quickly. "Interests I" she exclaimed. "Yes, 
indeed, I shall have plenty I I have only lately realised how 
much wants doing in this place. Drink — to put aside every- 
thing else — is a burning question. Look at that disgusting 
old Sowerby, for instance; Mr. Anstruther appears to exert 
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no sort of influence upon him. I was going to surest to jon 
that, directly we are married, we should openly exclude all 
wine and spirits from the Priory, as an example." 

£ing, with just a faint twinkle in his eye, said, "That 
would be rather flying in the face of Providence, wouldn't 
it ? with such a. noble cellar as Uncle Charles left m& I don't 
thick that would do. As to old Sowerby, he's sixty if he's 
a day. You can't alter people at that ag^ and I don't know 
that they can alter themselves." 

Theo's shoulders made a faint movement of dissent. But 
she only said, "Drink, of course, is but one point. Much dao 
is calling out to be done — every inch of my time will be 
crowded 1 We laugh at the Vethodist Bevival meetings, but 
I should be thankful to be instrumental myself in reviving 
the moral deadness of tJm place." As King did not answer, 
she added, "Don't you approve V 

He put his arm through her round and slender one, as . 
he said, "Well, I was only thinking youll have to leave some 
of your time for the house and your life at home, won't you ? 
I shall be your job too then, or a part of it^ and an uncom- 
mon tough one I shall bel" 

Theo's arm became somewhat stiff, as she rejdied in a level 
voice, "Of course, David, I shall do my duty by you. I am 
not proposing to neglect it But, as you may r^uember, iUrs. 
Fry is a married woman, and she has reformed the prisons." 

King, with that twinkle in his eye again which Theo al- 
ways disliked (for if a sense of humour means an ability to 
lai^ at oneself as well as at other people, MUs Heywood 
was deprived of it), remarked that he had in consequence al- 
ways felt sorry for Mr, Fry and the small Frys: and added 
that he had meant that, though prisons and temperance so- 
cieties and other people's cottages were all very well in their 
place^ with a home and children they could only be, as it 
were, an extra. 

On which, after a slight pause spent in search of the most 
telling regoinder, Miss Heywood replied, "As some of the 
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cottages, David, are not other people's but your own, I am 
afraid I cannot agree you have no responsibility for diem 1" 

Even this palpable Mt did not ov^set King's serenity. He 
said, **One for met You're certainly right there t" Then, 
drawing out his watch and showing it to her, he said, "What 
about going to see some of th^n nowl We have lots of 
time" : and they at once turned their steps in the direction 
of a lane near the Priory, where about eight or ten of the 
cottages belonging to it were situated — picturesque enough, 
with their thatdied roofs, their infinitesimal windows, and 
their blooming little gardes. 

As they entered the first gat^ Theo, as guide, said sotto 
voce, "These people here never come to church. If Mr. 
Anstruther has had the courage to speak to them about it 
— ^which I doubt — they make the excuse of the old man's 
age. But he is quite young enou^ to walk about his gar- 
den, for I have seen him myself I" 

The cottage contained the malingering old gentleman — 
cross, bleary-eyed and ia the later 'seventies — and his grand- 
daughter, a tidy and sensible girL 

lliey received the visitors witliout enthumsm ; when King 
said, to introduce himself, "You're one of my tenants, I 
think, M.T. Williams V* old Williams said grudgingly, "I was 
one o' old Forrest's. He was a gentieman, he was," with an 
emphasis which implied so deep a reflection on the breeding 
of David King that he had to admire a fat scarlet geranium 
in the window to conceal a smile. 

The granddaughter, who hod been talking to Theo, turned 
now to King, and said, "If you please, sir, I was always try- 
ing to get grandfather to speak to Mr. Charles Forrest and 
teU him as there's a. hole in the roof above grandfather's bed 
which lets in the rain something torriblei, and Fm sura it 
ou^t to be seen to." And when King, with the grand- 
dau^ter preceding him, had crawled up the ladder stair- 
ease and inspected the hole, he expressed himself as being 
strongly of her opinion. 
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He said to old Williams, "We'll soon have that put right I" 

The tenant lifted a very dim, hostile pair of old eyes to 
the landlord's face. "Ye can let it bide," he said. "Ye can 
let it hide. I'm not afeared of a bit of weather. If it rains 
I can put up my umbrelly I suppose, as I've don© afore you 
was bom. Why, many a time, as Mr. Forrest rode past this 
door, "How do you find yourself, Williams f says he. 'Very 
well,' says I ; and once, when I was ill, he tells housekeeper 
to give me a bottle of his port 'Any complaints V says he, 
now and agin. 'None,' says I, and off he rides on his mare, 
in his white hat. I suppose I could have told him if I wanted 
my roof messed about with — but I doesn't": and the old 
mouth shut with a vindictive snap. 

Thee said, in the voice one uses to a fractious child, "Still, 
Mr. Williams, if Mr. £ing wishes it " 

David added cheerfully, "It'll be a lot better for your 
rheumatics to sleep in a dry room" : this rousing old Williams 
to say in reply that he didn't have the rheumatics : he didn't 
have nothing. (Which, as he had drunk the water from the 
slimy pond opposite his house all his life, varied by the 
scarcely less poisonous beverage retailed by the "Tom and 
Jerry" beerhouse hard by, and had violated every other 
canon of health, was as wonderful as it was true.) 

"Well, Mr. Williams," says King good-temperedly, "we 
won't bo&er you more than we can help. But we must mend 
up that roof a bit." 

The granddaughter su^ested grandfather ou^t to be 
grateful and say Thank you; and Mr. Williams certainly 
growled something which did not sound at all like it, in hia 
throat.' 

When they were in the lane again, King laughed and said, 
"I liked that old boy. Plenty of character." 

Theo replied firmly she considered him a. most godless old 
creature: then added, "I don't know that you are called 
upon to repair those people's cottages if they don't want th^n 
repaired. At least, if you are, Mr Charles Forrest must 
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have been immensely to blame and calpably selfish and negli- 
gent at hia duties." And she looked up at David as one who 
has scored a point. 

She bad certainly touched him on a vulnerable one. 

He turned to her with something she had not seen be- 
fore in his blue eyes. "Well," he said, "Theo, I peraonally 
owe Uncle Charles every^ing. But for him, I should have 
been on a stool in an office for life — my motiier would have 
been in poverty — and I should never have seen you. It seems 
to me that he was one of the most generous and kind-hearted 
of men ; and if ho didn't rebuild hia cottages, he lived up to 
his own lights — as I've got to live up to mine." 

It was the decision with which the words were spoken, 
rather than the words thranselves, that revealed to Theo she 
had — for the moment — gone far enough. She threw David 
a sharp glance from the shelter of her bonnet, and preserved 
a judicions silence. 

The next cottage, despite its picturesque thatch and flow- 
ery garden, was damp and filthy, with a mud floor and crazy 
and discoloured walls, while the wan and meagre mother of 
a too numerous family seemed to King to blend a good deal 
of cunning with her servility. It seemed to him also that 
Theo was prepared not to see the flrst quality for the sake 
of the second. 

The next few dwellings were what the dwellings of ihe 
agricultural labourer commonly were in the Southern Coun- 
ties and "the England of poor laws, game laws, com laws, 
tithes and slavery." That is to say, the Enclosure Acts 
having deprived him of hia old privily of cultivating his 
garden and keeping his cow on common land, the labourer 
subsisted solely on his starvation wages and habitually under 
conditions which violated every rule of health and of de- 
cency. 

As few people trouble themselvee uncommonly about what 
they commonly see, and cease to be shocked at what they 
often hear, the condition of his tenants did not shock King 
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as it wonld sho<^ far less soft-hearted people now. While, m 
Theo, a cool one was among her beet aseets as a philanthropist : 
for that "the suppressor ahonld he gratified in finding his 
vice" is better than that he shonld torn from it, hurt and 
horrified. It was certainlj with that faint air of triani[& 
King had noticed before, or perhaps rath^ of being bi- 
luni^antlj right, that, as thei^ at last tamed their st^ to- 
ward the Priory, die said, "Well, there really is scope for my 
schemes for moral improvement there, isn't there!" 

He answered slowly, 'Tm afraid there is first of all a lot 
of scope for physical improremrait. AH those cottages want 
repairing — if not rebuilding entirely." 

Theo did not answer at once. Then she said, "But giving 
people new houses will not change their dispositions and 
make them Tirtnons and respectable 1" 

*'I don't know about that!" King replied. "I don't see 
how they can be virtaous and respectable as they are now. 
Anyhow, I'm sure I ought to pat things deceit — and give 
them a chance. It's impossible, of course, to lire on such 
wages as old Archibald gives them — ^but as they are his men, 
I suppose that* a on Jm conscience^" 

As Kin g spoke, he saw there was something in this speech 
which gave umbrage to his companion. 

*1 don't approve of that idea of overpaying the poor," she 
said quickly. "Hr. Anstruther insists on giving his men far 
too much 1 As if people were made morally better by having 
more money! In many cases higher wages would simply 
mean more mone^ spent at the beerhouse and would make 
some of the people very uppish and disrespectful." 

King looked at the lovely, intelligent face ia the shelter 
of its bonnet with a smile. "I did not take to drink ^en 
my wages were raised I" he said, and then taking her hand, 
which hung slim and bare at her side with his engagement 
ring shining on it, he added, "Though I believe you think I 
am a bit uppish and disrespectful sometimes!" 

Theo, einiling very faintly, withdrew her hand as a pro- 
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teat against theee pleasantries. "Of course, you are entirely 
different," she aaid. "Tou are educated I" And when King 
said, "There's the rub 1 I expect they ought to be educated 
too!" she was fully roused, and replied quickly, "That is not 
at all the opinion of the farmers and landowners about here t 
Th^ prefer the men ignorant — directly they begin to leam 
anything, they get dissatisfied and actually begin to make 
terms, or to try to 1 Education would take them quite out of 
their place. They want helping of course ; and to be led and 
guided to do right." 

The temptation to reply that it might be better to lead 
and guide them to guide themselves, which did occur to £ing, 
he resisted. He saw Theo was really -vexeid. With that im- 
perturbable good humour she had once fancied covered 
weakness, he said, "Well, I shall sleep easier when the cot- 
tages are rebuilt — so I must try and do what I can in my 
way. I don't doubt, ma'am, yon do a lot of good in yours. 
I'm sure there are none of ns, rich or poor, who would not 
be the better for knowing you." 

The compliment was at once so handsome and, Theo folt^ 
so just, that she snccumbed to it. When, for the second tim^ 
King took her hand in hia broad, strong on^ she did not draw 
it away. Until they reached the house she was more of the 
young woman in love (or at any rate the young woman about 
to be married) than she bad been for days. If she had not 
been too self-absorbed to be keenly observant of others, she 
would have noticed that King himself was more than nsually 
dlent^ and seemed preoccupied. 

By tiiree o'clock that afternoon Susan was once more firm- 
ly established in the Priory kitchen : an hour later, to it and 
her comes David, her master. Susan, having wiped her eyes 
with a lai^ge blue check pocket-handkerchief, clapped David 
<m the back and, to cover an emotion and embarrassment, 
aaid, "You've growed again, Master Davie, and filled oat— 
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that yoa have." Ibea, indicating the pots and pans, "The 
way that Liza's left my kitchen's something cruel I" 

"Then yon shouldn't have left it yourself, Su^" says 
David. 

KuTsling as he had teen — nay, was, for that is a character 
one keeps to the nurse for ever — there was that al3out King, 
as Hiere had been about that dour man, his father, which 
made it impossible ia take liberties with him. So Susan, not 
more used to verbal than to physical gymnastics, managed 
to account for her desertion without mentioning the name 
of its real canse. 

When David said, "My mother will give you the orders 
as usual till Fm married, and then she wants you to go and 
live with her," she wiped her eyes again saying, "I shan't 
never leave her, Kaster Davie: you can take my word for 
it. Tou wouldn't believe now this was one of the new f rying- 
pans, would you?" To which King made manlike answer, 
"Hang it all, Sue I Oet yourself as many new ones as you 
want." 

Nobody tactlessly alluded to the vast improvement that 
took place in the dinner that evening. Without a word, and 
with a dignity most respectable, Miss Heywood had already 
resumed her seat at the side of the table: and when King 
looked round the great €pergne, on which Susan had built 
up a certain tn£e his youthful soul had loved, to take wine 
with his mother, her facei, though still a little nervous and 
anxious, was happier. 

After dinner, Mrs. King having gone to diat with Susan, 
Theo stayed in the dining-room wiUi David while he sipped 
his glass of Uncle Charles' famous Solera Marsala, which his 
mother had persuaded him to bring from the cellar in honour 
of his return : Theo, who never preached what she did noti 
practice^ taking water only — and neither talking much. 

When they went into the drawing-room for tea, a note 
addressed to Miss Heywood was supporting itself against 
the glass shade which covered the Dresden china clock. 
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Camilla, from the tea table, explained tliat it bad been left 
at Beech House by mistake earlier in the day, and that a 
maid had just brought it to the Priory. 

Having asked permission to read it in the coldly polite 
voice in which she now always addressed Mrs. Sing, Theo- 
dora stood with the crossed sheets in one band, and the other 
loosely holding the long scarf ahe wore, with, as usual, that 
untidiness which in youth and beauty does sometimes "more 
bewittih . . . than when art Is too precise in every part.'* 
It slipped off her graceful Moulders to her feet, as ^e said, 
looking up, "After all, mama is coming home next Fri- 
day, and of course will want me back at Beech House. I am 
so sorry, Mrs. Kingl" 

And David stooped to pick up the scarf lest hia mother 
fdioald see hia face, for be knew that mothei>love brcieds 
mother-wit^ and that he was glad. 
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MA17KIND is tlie happier for having Iterai happy"; 
and Sarah Burchell was ri^t when she told ^ancj 
that Mrs. Hejwood, like many others, having had much in 
life, could live for the rest of it on those rich stores. Then, 
too, she was serenelj constituted by nature to believe in a 
benevolent Deity, not an angry Fate, and on the present oc- 
casion — though had her John been able to see into her heart 
be would have been satisfied it truly loved and moomed him 
— she had not fouud it impossible to take an interest in the 
household of dearest Emma, her sister, nor in dearest Em- 
ma's weak addiction to an Evangelical clergyman, who, dear- 
est Betsy believed (and did not hesitate to say), was looking 
for a substantial recollection in Emma's Will. 

This candour bred a slight but stimulating little quarrel 
between the widowed sisters : when Mrs. Heywood heard that 
David King had returned, ^e instantly decided to return 
herself, on the honest excuse of Mrs. King being a sadly 
lax chaperone and of Theo's need of wedding garments and 
culinary instruction ; so that poor Theo found herself at once 
deep, so to speak, in pickles and pderines. 

It was David's attitude towards them which more than 
ever convinced his betrothed that she was superior and that 
he was not : for when, calling at Beech House a few morn- 
ings later, Mrs. Heywood insisted on showing him a new 
frock and bonnet, he obviously found Madam's eager pleasure 
and interest in Mademoiselle's finery a charming thing : tried 
to be as intelligent as possible concerning a blonde lace 
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ahawl which Mrs. Hejwood had worn at her own wedding 
and which was to be re-fashioned for Theo's : and r^etted 
that hia betrothed should think it necessary, when her mother 
insisted on her trying on the headgear, to be as lofty and in- 
different as a young woman crashing the customers in a 
milliner's shop. 

On his way back, when he was about half-way down the 
hill to the Friory, he encountered Miss Burchell, reluctantly 
exercising Nancy's puppy, Balph. 

She looked King up and down rather sharply. "Well, 
young man!" she said, "what's the matter with you! Tou 
look uncommonly serious. I was just going to see Theo and 
propose to her that my cousin should drive yon two, with me 
to play propriety, into Rochester to-morrow to dine and 
spend the day. Richard has business in the city — and I'll 
promise to lose you as soon as you like. There's an old 
bookshop near the Cathedral which I've my mind on." 

David was not himself sure whether or no he desired to 
accept this invitation: it was Sarah Burchell who was sure. 
When she entered the rectory garden a few minutes later she 
met Anstruther, leaving it. As he turned and walked with 
her — his hands behind his back, in an attitude very familiar 
to her — she said, 'TVell, they've accented your invitaticoi for 
to-morrow." 

'Tours, Sarah, not mine," put in Anstruther. 

**But one of 'em doesn't want to come," Miss Burchell 
continued, ignoring the interruption. 

"Well, he needn't. If your theorv is that they aren't 
suited, let 'em drift apart." 

Sarah Burchell shook her head. "My IheoTj," she said, 
"is, if you have enough of the young woman's society before 
marriage, the more likely it is to occur to you that you will 
have too much after. I own I like that boy: and I don't 
want to see him mated to a woman whose confounded con- 
science usurps the whole of her anatomy." . 

Anstruther stopped suddenly quite short in his walk^ 
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whidi was a habit he had, and looked his oonsiii np and 
down. "Your confounded conscience has no unfair share of 
y<mr anatomy anyhowj Sarah," he said. "You're a moat 
unscrupulous woman. I warn you not to attempt to manage 
destiny. It's like trying to separate a couple of fighting 
dogs — ^you get bitten, and the dogs go on quarrelling. Harden 
your heart, and mind your own business: it's a capital rule 
of life." 

Sarah Burohell merely wa^ed her direwd head at him, 
and immediately changed the subject. 

Xhe morrow dawned clear and fine. Anstruther was one 
of the best whips in the country in a day when that distinc- 
tion was not a small one. He and his cousin, in a grim 
bonnet and a thoroughly comfortable old shawl, occupied the 
\)os. seats of the phaeton: behind them were King, young 
enough to feel sympathy in his blood with the youth of 
nature, a new morning and the holiday aspect of the day, 
and Theo, by design or accident at her handsomest, her 
mourning modified by a very becoming lilac bonnet, and her 
beautiful face fresh and glowing. As they bowled along an 
excellent road between budding hedges, the sun gay and 
warm above them and the wind cool in their faces, her talent 
for silence came in not unacceptably to her companion ; and 
craliain clouds and cobwebs which had been in his mental 
atmosphere for some days, dispersed in the light air. After 
all, not one young woman in a thousand agrees with a 
mother-in-law, actual or potential j and if Theo wanted to do 
good in the parish instead of cultivating nerves on the sofa, 
as did too many "delicate young feonales" in that day, so 
much the better! 

He who would see the Rochester of the 'thirties had best 
study the life and writings of Charles Dickens : and he will 
preeently recouBtruet for himself that drowsy old city, per- 
meated throughout, said Charles, with the earthly flavour of 
its Cathedral crypt : a city of cawing rooks and sleepy minor 
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canons: of but one street worthy bo to be called, and of aev- 
eral ezcell^it inns : of quiet and modrat sbopa : of not a few 
neglected antiquities. 

As tbey drove over the old bridge — that bridge over which 
came little David Copperfield "footsore and tired," and on 
whose balustrade leant Mr. Pickwick "contemplating nature 
and waiting for breakfast" — Theo pointed out a few ob- 
jects of interest to David — the old Castle with its roofless 
towers and massive walls commanding the riv^ ; and present- 
ly, when they all went to see the Cathedral, was instructive 
concerning the monument to the founder oi Merton College 
to a degree which roused Sarah Bnrchell to raah contradic- 
tion. 

Anstrutber, having dived in the pocket of his driving 
coat for a Guide to the City, just purchased in It, <!on8ulted 
the pages, turned to Theo with, "You're right, mademoiselle 1 
Ifow, Sarah, retract I" and presently, when King and Theo 
had moved away to study the monument to the benefactor 
of the Six Poor Travellers, she said aoito voce, indicating 
the pair, "Facts are my weak point, I admit ; but you will 
find that judgment of human nature is my strong." 

They dined royally in the pleasant cofFee-room of the 
famous "Bull" inn. Anstruther and his cousin having 
reached a time of life when lengthy meals are, or were, a 
pleasure and King and Theo being still at the age when they 
are entirely a bore, they were glad to be released early in 
the dessert. Miss Bnrchdl saying, "If you go and explore 
the Caatle, when I've done my business in the city I'll follow 
you there," without the sli^test intention of doing so: to 
which Anstruther, knowing her, added, "And if she unlucki- 
ly missee you, we all meet here at five." 

The afternoon fulfilled the promise of tlie morning — the 
sun was brilliant and the air softer. King and Theo climbed 
tie steep path to the Castle, and having duly bribed the cus- 
todian to admit them to the ruins, presently sat down on a 
knoll overlooking the flowing Medway, and, across the water, 
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to little Strood, nostling in trees, and tlie smiling fruitful 
fields of what was then the most delightful of English cotm- 
ties. 

Up to now, the young pair had spc^en of indifferent and 
quite unlorerlike ^ings: in a minute^ King got up to note 
a small craft coming up the river under full sail ; and when 
he returned, threw himself on the young grass at Theo'a 
flida She was certainly good to watch, as she unUed the lilac 
Ixmuet-strings and took off the honnet with her most {ffo- 
nounced air of desiring comfort and despising appearances, 
and then turning to him with a grave face, said, "David 1 1 
have Iieen tlunkingl" 

"Have you V says King, *Tve l>een juat enjoying my- 
eea" 

The slightness <^ her smile reproved tlie frivolity of the 
reply. "I mean," she said, "that I have been thinking 
of our walk the other day." 

"Oh, as to that," said David — and he stretched ofA a lean 
brown hand and began absently to roll and unroll one of the 
lilac ribbon-strings of the new b<mnet as it lay by his side 
• — "I foi^ot to tell you — Fve had those repairs to the cot- 
tages put in hand at once, and to-morrow I'm going to xide 
over to Elaxton, where there's a decent fam^ that goes widi 
my uncle's property, together with four or five cottages in 
a pretty bad way, Koor tells me. They must be seen to. 
Archibald has some houses there too." 

"Mr. Forrest, as principal landlord, has, or ou^t to have 
immemse influence in this place," Theo replied thought- 
fully. "I wish yon could rouae him to a fuller sense of his 
duties as r^ards the parish charitaes. I have thought of do- 
ing so myself several times, Tmt BfHuehow I could never find 
a favourable opportunity." 

"Somehow," says David, looking up into THeo*s earnest 
face with a smile, "I don't think I shall ever find one either. 
You see he's more than five and twenty years older than I 
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am, and would think advice — ivym an intwloper — a great 
impertinence." 

Theo let this evident intention of shirking a plain duty 
pass for the moment imchallenged. She was looking straight 
in front of her, seeing nothing hut the projects in her own 
mind. The brief silence was filled with the sounds of the 
spring day, of the busy life on the river beneath, the hum of 
the citj, and the cool wind stirring in a clump of may trees 
hard by. King, conscious of these pleasant things, and for 
the moment of not much else, hardly took in Theo's first few 
sentences, pronounced very deliberately and in her weightiest 
Toica 

"What I meant," she said, "was, that I have been very 
seriously considering our conv^-sation on that day we visited 
the cottages. I mentioned then that I intended doing a great 
deal in the pariah, and I understood you to imply you had 
no objection if the work did not prove too engrossing. As I 
said, I should not dream of n^lecting my home duties ; but 
those anyone can do : properly managed, they need take but 
a very small proportion of my time. The lion's share of it 
should be, I am qiiite convinced, given to unselfish ends. It 
has been very strongly borne in upon me that there is a 
great work brfore us both to be done in Inglethorpe, and that 
we can be a Great Power for Good" — ^the capitals were in the 
inflexions of her voice — "if, directly we are married, we 
set ourselves seriously to improve the conditions of the place. 
I do not deny that Mr. Anstrather has done something. But, 
as I told you, I am afraid his attention has been devoted 
much too ^iclusively to physical needs. He listens to all the 
poor people's grumblings and murmurings — saying, 'Poor 
things ! poor things !' with his eyes on the ground (here Theo 
imitated Anstruther'a manner very successfully) — and quite 
forgets to impress on them the ivity of contentment and sub- 
mission and the fact that Providence has put them in their 
sphere just as much as it has put ns in onrs. Some of the 
village girls are terribly rough and disrespectful ! I intend 
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tuLTuig a Jjible Class for them as well as for domeatio ser- 
vants. And thoo^ you do not at present see your way to 
total abstinence at tlie Priory, it would be the greatest bless- 
ing if we could enforce it on tbe village, where the drinking 
among the men at the beerBhops is terrible. In diort, there 
really is a Wide Field for Effort" — again her voice de- 
noted capitals — "and we shall be in a position, if we live up 
to it, to exercise a Profound Influence. But, of cooree, all 
such reforms require not wily time and devotion, but man- 
agement and organisation, and I feel that laj efforts would 
be much more effectual if yon were tJiiere to second and 
support them. So what I propose is — it not being the least 
necessary that you should earn your livelihood — ^that you 
should give up the sea, and that we should both devote oui^ 
selves to what, after all, is the noblest object one can have in 
life — the Good of our Fellow Creatures." 

King had in perfection the rare and difiBcnlt art of listen- 
ing in perfect silence to a long harangue replete with senti- 
ments with which he totally disagreed. Even when Theo 
had finished, he was so slow to reply that she turned, sur- 
prised, to look at him to see if he had heard her. 

Still rolling and unrolling one of the lilac bonnet-strings, 
and with that perfect good humour which was so misleading, 
he said dowly, "I don't agree with you, ma'am. I don't 
think we were put into the world to help our fellow-crea- 
tures, but, in the first place, to do our own job, and to do it 
welL I don't believe in benevolence as a bnsineas, except in 
very rare cases — certainly not for you and me: though I 
quite believe in helping lame dogs over stiles when yon come 
acroas them on your day's march. But I am sure I was 
intended to do my own work; and that Nature, who is a 
wonderfully sensible old girl after all, has arranged yours for 
yon. If you and I make each other happy and bring up our 
children and order our household well, we shall be doing 
more for the world than if we set out to reform it, and 
Fm sure I've noticed that the people who have most influ- 
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enoe are not the people who try to influence, but who do it 
nnconscioQuIy through their own character and in the course 
of their own businees — ^like the Duke. (Between 1815 and 
1840, Wellington was still the Duke to all Britons.) I don't 
mean that yon shouldn't take the classes and get up liie tem- 
perance societies and clothing clubs — only that they will bo 
— ^frills on the frock" — ^he touched hers — "not the frock it- 
self." 

He panaed, looked out over the river glancing and danc- 
ing beneath them in the clear sunshine, and added — acta- 
ally as if the su^eation had scarcely needed a reply — "As 
for my giving up the sea, that's quite out of the question. 
I like my job — I've a drop of salt water in my blood, like 
my father had — and I should never be any good at any 
other. Besides, if I left it to hang about here and be your 
— secretary, is itJ" — ^he looked up at her and smiled — ^"(I 
should make an uncommon bad one, for one thing) you'd 
very soon come to despise me as I dionld certainly despise 
myself." 

If Theo never lost her tetoper, she could, with a studied 
self-command, be very angry : and she was very angry now. 
With great deliberation die moved her bonnet to the other 
side of her, where David's interfering fingers could not reach 
it — as if, touching her possessions, he touched her. With 
her slender hands firmly clasped in her lap and her eyes 
sternly npon Strood, she replied coldly, "I should not have 
asked you to relinquish your profession had it been the 
Navy" (she believed she was speaking Ae truth) "or one 
suitable to a man of means and position. But there is noth- 
ing to be hoped for from the Merchant Service — I never 
heard of a merchant captain attaining distinction of any 
kind; and you would be exchanging a job, as you call it, 
which old Sowerby could do very nearly as well as yourself, 
I suppose, for a position which would be as much more dis- 
tinguished as it would be, whatever you may say, more 
influential." 
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It is not pleasant to the least vain of men, and to him who 
is most sure of his own vocation, to hear it openly despised : 
And there was a certain cold-blooded selfishness about Theo's 
charitable plana which might well chill a warm heart If 
David's were hurt, he gave no sign of it 

"Well, there aren't many rewards for merchant seamen 
certainly," he said, "except if you've aerved your owners 
well they are generally ready to give you a chance of awring 
them again, and the life, hard and rough as it is, ts life and 
gives a man a diance of sometimes showing his metaL Of 
course, I'd ratiier have been in the Navy, But it wasn't pos- 
sible, so the Mercantile Marine was the next best thing: and 
I hope to serve in it till Pm too old and stupid to serve 
it well." 

He did not look at Theo — as if, since his deciuon would 
stand whether it pleased or displeased her, it waa no use 
ascertaining which effect it had. 

She was silent for a few minutes — and very stilL 

Then she said, in a voice not perfectly steady, "And yoa 
think it fair you should have your outside work, and your 
home to return to when you please : and that I shoold have 
nothing, or nothing that really coimts, except my home?" 

He replied at once^' '^ell, yes, on the whole I do. That, 
or something very like that, has been the rule of Nature 
since the Garden of Eden — and it generally seems to have 
worked pretty welL A single woman, of course, can make 
a business of what a married w<anan can <mly do as an 

"No, indeed I" Theo answered quickly. "A single woman 
has no freedom and independence while she is young — she 
can do nothing until she is too old to do anything I" 

She spoke the tmth of her own generation: before the 
sentence was out of her month she knew she had also spokem 
inadvisedly and laid bare a motiva She looked sharply at 
King's face^ which was quite steady and impassive. 

He drew out his watch with, "Hullo I time's getting <m I" 
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then stood np; and, as he hauded her Bcarf and bonnet, said 
in bifl ordinary voice, "I know to anyone as clever and witer- 
prising as yoa are, marriage means sacrifice and surrender : 
BO it's juBt as well, vhile tliere's still time, to see if you 
tliink if'wortli them." 

She answered very quickly, "Tou know I did not mean 
tliat, David t" and again looked sharply into his face^ 

As they strolled down the hill to the ci^ he seemed his 
usual impertorhahle self and talked of indifferent things 
in his ordinary voice. 

It was Theodora's turn to he thonghtfuL After all, it 
was after marriage that, with the perpetual dropping that 
wears away a stone, women achieved their eaids. She had 
been premature ! And, indeed, for one Cleopatra or Delilah 
or Vivien who ruins a man, there are a dozen honest, af- 
fectionate wives who never rest satisfied until, in the name 
of love or religion or d(mie8tic expediency, they have shorn 
their mates of their virility as Samson was shorn, of their 
ambition like Antony, and lost th^n for ever, as Merlin 
was lost, to "use and name and fame." She was wise enou^ 
now to follow his lead and keep wholly off the topic As he 
seemed exactly as usual, she was sure she had gauged him. 

They were some twenty minutes before time for the ren- 
dezvous at the "Bull": and, when Anstruther and Sarah 
Burchell joined them, were waiting about the busy entrance 
to the old inn — and eo visibly waiting about that, as they 
approached, Anstruther turned to his cousin with, "Well, is 
it bored or quarrelling?" and Sarah Burchell, easting a 
penetrating eye upon the pair, replied judicially, "An 
earlier stage, I should say — trying not to quarrel" 

That night at the supper, which the two o'clock dinner 
at Rochester made a necessity, Camilla asked the questions 
which the maternal creature of her type naturally asks on 
such occasions. Had David remembered that though the sun 
was hot the wind was cold, and wrapped up accordingly J 
Did Theo look handsome ? But she always looked handsome t 
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What was tlie new bonnet like! When David described 
it, his mother lauded and said, "Oh, no, dear I it couldn't 
possibly have been like that I" Was the drive pretty 1 Very I 
Was Bochester a nice old place ? Yes, and the river most in- 
teresting! Had David enjoyed the day ! Very much. Was ; 
he tired i — ^he looked quite tired — and, as, instead of the high 
tazza usually in the centre of the table, there was only a 
low bowl of spring flowers and she could easily study his 
face, David got up with the decanter in his hand to per- 
suade her to a glass of Uncle Charles' Waterloo port. 

The next day he rode, on the old mare, to Flazton and in- 
spected che dilapidated cottages. Ketuming in the after- 
noon, riding slowly, about three miles from Inglethorpe on 
the London Boad, he beheld, first, an agitated crowd of per- 
sons, and then, with its hind wheel off, overturned in the 
ditch, the London coach, the "Commodore," and, by its side 
(witH his red face uncommonly rueful) the famous old whip 
and wit, Cholmeley. 

The persuasion that the slower means of locomotion were, 
because slower, safer, is, of course, fallacious; the per- 
centage of accidents on the coach-road being ten times greater 
than that on the railroad : to be pitched with a dozen com- 
panions head-over-heels into a beanfield, or to sink through 
the crust of a gravel-pit by the roadside, were experiences 
not uncommon to the stage-coacher, while the risks incident 
on the stage-coachman being partially or entirely intoxicated 
when in discharge of his duty, had to be run by his passen- 
gers, very frequently indeed. 

One dear old clergyman spent a long life, and neglected all 
his parochial duties, in devising a scheme for preventing 
stage-coaches being overturned: but they continued to turn 
over not the less, sometimes even with a Cholmeley for a 
driver: and King was not surprised to find, as he drew near 
the crowd, that the "Coromodore" had lost a hind wheel, 
thrown most of her outside passengers on to the road, with 
varying results of cuts and bruises, and shaken at least one 
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of the inaide ones — an elderly lady with her corkscrew carls 
in paper under her bonnet — ^into violent hyaterica. 

As King came up, an old gentleman was loudly proclaim- 
ing his intention of writing to the "Times" to expose the 
shameful indignity ofFered to a personage who had been once 
member of Farliament for the very division in which he 
had just found himself upside down. The guard was wiping 
the blood from his face: Chohneley was busy with the trem- 
bling leader, who had cut his knees: and, by the creature — 
much hurt at his hurts, and patting him on the neck to re- 
assure him — ^waa a very pretty young figure in a pretty bon- 
net which David had serai before. He had placed, and ree- 
ogniaed her, before he pulled up old Bessie and alighted. 

He said, "Aren't you Miss Legard ?" And, taking a long 
look at him, she answered, "Aren't you Hr. King }" 

Then die described the accident so far as she had seen it 
from the body of the coach, which she had shared with the 
weeping spinster; and resuming her comforting patting of 
the leader's neck, turned her head to add, "The coachman 
says this poor thing is more frightened than hurt; but it 
really feels worse to be frightened: do mate him realise he's 
quite safe, Mr. King I" 

In the foolish habit-— now a common one — of attributing 
to animals all the sentiments, sufferings and affections with 
which humanity is unfortunately endowed, Nancy Legard 
was deeply confirmed: if Sarah Burchell had not been a 
strong-minded woman, Ferry Cottage would have been a 
free hospital, not only for Lavinia the kitten and Balph the 
mongrel, but for any species of creature whom Nancy's soft 
heart and lively imagination chose to fancy was ill-treated 
by Fate or its master ; and she not only vicariously suffered, 
as Miss Burchell had pointed out to her, for many human 
beings long after they wore themselves consoled and cured, 
but for a perfect menagerie of animals who had, in fact, never 
suffered at all in the manner or to the degree she insisted on 
supposing. 
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King only succeeded now in getting her away from the 
leader by the argmnent that animals, like children, anfier 
mora if too much attention is directed to their Bufferings. 
Naaej said, dubiously, "Do you really think so, Mr. King V* 
and, catching hia eye, laughed a litUe, and, almost before 
ahe knew the arrangement had been made, found herself 
mounted on old Bessie, King leading her and carrying in his 
hand the light portmanteau which he had rescued from the 
coach, and which constituted Nancy's lu^age. 

They had soon left coach, horses and passengers behind. 
The road before them lay white and empty in the sunshine: 
the sky above was blue, flecked with fleeting clouds: the 
hedges on eithi^ side in green leaf, not yet dusty and tired. 
King had so perfectly tie gift of silence that Nancy, sitting 
lightly on Bessie^ bad a long leisure to observe him. 

Presently she asked, "Is Theo quit« well? She's be»i 
dreadfully bad about writing to me I" 

King replied that she was very well indeed, 

Nancy, who had taken off her glove to pat Bessie's neck 
mora conveniently, said with a sigh, "Theo's one of the 
people who is always weU, I think, and always handsome. 
She comes down to breakfast handsome, and stays so all day 
long, and is never tired or dull, and always looks perfectly 
good-looking in whatever clothes Mrs. Heywood chooses for 
her t I envy her so, Mr. King, that I am very nearly jealoua 
of her sometimes; and poor old Sal is quite — ^for me, you 
know." 

David inquired if poor old Sal were Miss Burchell ; adding 
that he had seen her exercising Calph with great conscien- 
tiousness. 

Nancy, still considering her companion from her position 
of vantage, was not to be led into a sidetrack even by Ralph. 
Pulling Bessie's mane through her fingers, she said thought- 
fully, "And Theo's so clever, too, and so high-principled!" 
As David only assented without continuing the subject, she 
added, "She was so busy all the winter with classes and , 
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paridi-viaiting and all sorts of good works. I am never with 
her, Mr, King, without being conscionB how greatly inferior 
I am to her in all waya — mentally, morally and physically." 

"What a very onpleasant feeling I" says David King; and 
he laughed and looked up into the charming and glowing 
face under the French bonnet. 

After that, for a while they went on in silence — at Bessie's 
leisurely pace; and Nancy looked down meditatively on the 
head of the stalwart figure, with its brown hand on Bessie's 
bridle, of Theo's lover, who did not wish to talk about 
Theo. 

After a while he said, "My mother will be delighted yon 
are home again. You were so kind in going to see her in 
the winter." 

i "Not kind !" Nancy answered quickly. "I quite loro Mrs. 
King. We used to get out the maps and try and make out 
where you were. She missed you dreadfully, and told me lots 
about you when yon were little. Did you have a successful . 
.voyage, Mr. King J" 

Somehow, he never knew quite how, in a few minutes 
David found himself telling her more about that voyage 
and the "Pearl" than he had ever expected to tell any- 
body : found too, as vrith his mother, that an ignorance of 
nautical terms and a slight haziness as to geograj^y did 
not prevent an understanding sympathy with his way of 
life and his love of it: found, too, an intelligence not only 
^quicker but sounder than his mother's : and suspected a heart, 
not indeed more tender than Camilla's, but deeper and 
'■wider. 

' The cottage roofs of Inglethorpe and the grey smoke of 
the little chimneys, set in their bowers of almond and apple 
blossom, came only too soon. A silence fell between the 
pair: and was only broken, as they neared Ferry Cottage, 
l^ Ralph bursting out of it and recognising his mistress with 
such ebullitions of delight that Miss Burehell (who presently 
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appeared), King and Nancy, conld not hear themselTeft 
speat. 

When Nancy had finally led Kalph away, King explained 
the situation. Nancy returning, Sarah BurcheU looked at 
her and said, "Well, here's an adventure!" Then, "Have 
ypu qnieted that noisy beast !" And Nancy pointed out — 
which is indeed incontrorertibly true — that very few human 
friends are so delighted to see one as so to eshaast them- 
selves with joyful emotion Ihat they need reviving with 
draughts of cold water. 

Sarah Burehell commented, *'Nancy, you're an idiot I": 
put her arm into her niece's ; as they stood thus, added, "You 
must come and dine with us one afternoon, Mr, King" : and, 
as a second thought, 'TVe"!! ask Theo to meet you." 

As King rode away on Bessie, at the bend of the road he 
tamed his head, and at the little white gate of Ferry Cot- 
tage, Sarah Bnrchell and Nancy still stood watehing him. 

That evening. King dined with Moor. Just as the wine 
had been put on the table, Moor received a summons to a 
patient living some five miles away — a hypochondriacal old 
lady always demanding medical attention at inconvenient 
moments. Moor's curses were not loud but deep. He ad- 
jured his visitor to finish the bottle alone: King sat an hour 
over his modest glass or two ; then got a book from Moor's 
untidy and well-stocked shelves, bethinking him what a 
clever fellow his host was ; presently pushed the volume aside, 
rose, and opened the long window which led on to the untidy 
garden and the river. 

In a few minutes there feU on his ears the soft tones of 
an old spinet : and of a girl's voice, ronnd and young. 

He listened a minute, then went into the garden j quietly 
milatohed the gate which divided it from Miss Burchell'a 
and, treading very softly and cautiously down a grass path, 
took up his station by a group of lilacs under the parlour 
window of Ferry Cottage. 

That window, too, had been opened, and the curtains were 
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still undraTm. A glow of candle and fir&'light shone from 
the room, into which David could not Bee. It seemed that 
Nancy had heen trying over the bars of a song which did not 
please her : anyhow, for some reason, she did not continue it ; 
and there was a brief silence. , Then King heard Miss Bur- 
chell make some remark, and Nancy answer briefly; and 
suddenly, into the mellow darkness of the night, there poured, 
to the familiar and spirited setting, Hector Macneill's song: 

"I lore Tiae a laddie bnt one, 

He loves nae a lawie but me : 
He's wiltm' to mak' me his ain. 

An' his ain I am willin' to ba 
He coft me a rokelay of blue 

An' a pair of mittens o' green: 
The price was a kiss o' m; moa', 

An' I paid hiin the debt ^streen." 

King was certainly no critic of music, and as for poetry, 
was not coily unpoetic himself, bnt suspicious of poetry in 
others. But to-night they opened a door ; and he looked for 
the first time with the eyes of a man into a world he had 
seen with the unconscious ^ea of a child when he had played 
about the little upper room, and his parents had sat, hand- 
in-hand, watching him before the fire. All his life, the scent 
of lilac brought back to him Nancy's voice and Hector llfao- 
neill's song; the home lights of an uncurtained room shining 
into the darkness ; the patter of a little soft rain on the leaves ; 
damp earth, and the sweet smell of it. 

Nancy sang all five verses throu^ to the end. 

Then Miss Burchell came to Hie window, looked out, and 
stood for a moment on the little balcony — an elderly, stout 
and most nnromantic Juliet— peering down sharply into the 
garden. King, obliterating himself into the bushes, felt 
like a criminal avoiding justice. There was certainly no 
reason that he had then defined, why, instead of hiding and 
mating himself damp and ridiculous, he should not have pro- 
claimed his whereabouts, explained it, and asked to come 
in. 111 a couple of minutes. Miss Burchell closed the win- 
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dow and drew the ctirtains with a decided hand; and King, 
not without a smile at himself, crept back by the grass 
path to Moor's house, and sat waiting his host for an hour 
or more with some of the words of the song still lilting in his 
head: 

"Let ithers brag weelo' their gear. 

Their land an' their lord^ degree; 
I care na for aught but m^ dear. 

For he'e ilka Uiing lordlf to me. 
Eia words are sae sugar 'd, sae Bweet, 

Hig eense drives ilk fear far awa'; 
I listen, pair fool, an' I greet, 

"'et how Bweet are the tears aa they fa'." 

The next morning, SaraH Bnrcbell, who took it to he her 
duty to pay occasional surprise visits to Moor's Mary-Ann 
to see what she was doing (and "tell her she mustn't"), en- 
countered her master on his doorst«^. 

"What were you prowling about my garden for laat night !" 
she inquired, eying him. "Robbing my poor little hen- 
roost !" 

"Devil a bit I" replied Moor, with the smile that made 
his ugliness so pleasant. "You're quite out of it, ma'am 1 
Last night old mother 8imonds sent for me all the way 
to Padstone — and I had to leave King, who was dining with 
me, for the best part of the evening. So you can't accuse me 
of making off with your chidcens." 

Sarah Burchell was for a second thoughtful. "Well, I'm 
very glad to have my human chick home again — I know 
that," she said. "And though ihere are few things in life 
duller than an aunt, I think she's glad to come." She nodded 
curtly to Moor, added, "I shall he surprised if that girl of 
yours'has done any of the scrubbings I set her to" : and went 
within to see. 

The promised dinner at Ferry Cottage was only a partte 
carree: indeed, the little dining-parlour would not accom- 
modate more than four persons, or five at a pinch. In the 
dinner, Miss Burchell observed her usual sound rule of ez- 
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oelleat Bimplicity ; while the wine Tras from the cellar of the 
parent who had supposed it much more important to fill his ' 
bins than to endow his daughters. 

King exercised his really remarkable talent for listening 
to other people's projects and saying nothing about his own, 
which ia probably one of the most endearing of human traits : 
Sarah Burchell's keen eyes which detected this attitude, 
graciously to Nancy's account of her gaieties in town as a 
busy elder listens to the prattle of a child. It was not only 
Sarah Burchell's keen eyes which detected this attitude. 
Nancy had plenty of quicltness and acumen, and knew Theo 
quite a thousand times better than Theo could have believed 
possible. It was Theo, of course, who presently led the 
conversation to better things; but, like thousands and 
thousands of clever wtameu, though she assimilated and re- 
produced other people's ideas with very remarkable apti- 
tude, she was wholly without originality in her own; oan- 
fitantly hit the target but never the bull'»«ye: and left it to 
Nancy*B quite inferior little mind — Theo had no more doubt 
that it was inferior than that Nancy's nose was a less patri- 
cian organ than her own — to see and seize the essential, not 
only, perhaps, in conversation, but in life. Still, conversa- 
tional honours went as a natural right to Miss Heywood, who 
could be both keen and witty : and even 8arah Burchell, as 
hostess, refrained from telling Theo, as guest, that she also 
had read the current "Quarterly," wherein were certain 
opinions Theo had just been advancing as her own, and from 
correcting a literary mis-statement which was only annoying 
from the air of infallibility with which it was delivered. 

Meanwhile, King and Nancy were discovering each other. 
It is true that King was quite aware that his fiancee was far 
more distinguished looking, and much better dressed: but, 
all the same, Nancy, in her old muslin, with a black ribbon 
tying up her bright hunch of curls, had taste and charm, and 
wholly escaped the rigidity and woodenness which so often 
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make the good looks of an Engliabwotaan perfectly nnat- 
tractiva 

The long dinner seemed short. When, after it, Nancy 
said, "We are not going to leave yon in solitude, Mr. King ; 
Peter Moor is coming to drink the port with you," David 
was aware he was not pleased. 

He was conscious of the eame sensation when he and Moor 
came up to the parlour half an hour later, and Moor instantly 
joined Kancy, who was taming over her music, looking for 
a song. David, sitting by Theo on the sofa, found himself in 
the difficult position of listening to her scheme for a night- 
school and at the same time trying to catch what was said at 
the spinet 

The low room was as pleasant as ever, with its many 
books, its white-panelled walls, its Chippendale dock on the 
mantelpiece, its clean and cheerful hearth, on either side of 
which Lavinia and Ralph eyed each other unfavourably from 
their respective baskets — ^waiting only for Nancy's ccanplete 
distraction to come out of them, fight, and enjoy them- 
selves. 

Presently Miss Burchell — ^whose theory it was that though 
young people may occasionally be good enough to put up with 
elderly they can never really want them — turned her chair 
to the fire, put her feet on the fender, and opened a stout 
voltune of the memoirs of Saint Simon — ^keeping a sufiioient 
modicnm of her att^tion to the happffliings in the room at 
the back of her. 

The egoist, with bis eternal talk of self, is a sad bore in- 
deed: but the altruist, with his eternal schemes for other 
people, sometimes runs bim close. 

King soon found himself answering, **Tes," "No" and 
"Very likely," considerably at random; then was aware that 
bis eyes as well as his mind wandered to the spinet — that 
he resented a certain compassionate softness in Nancy's bent 
face — the mother spirit in her always holding out its arms, 
to the sore and the sad: and for the first time actually found 
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himself without toleration for Moor's weakness— the weak- 
ness which, in that day, that queen of prigs, Agnes Wide- 
field, reproved in David Copperfield with tie merest, "Oh, 
Trotwood I Trotwood !" and which prim little spinster ladies 
like Jane Austen alluded to as "certainly in liquor" and re- 
garded as hardly out of the normal. 

Moor was not "certainly in liquor" to-night : only every 
evening after dinner he saw the world as a pleaaanter place 
than it really and truly is ; and himself, perhaps, only need- 
ing, as fools say, a good wife to pull him up and laake him 
the man he might be. 

King had caught one half of a remark of Nancy's, and 
was speculating what the other could have been with his 
eyes on Miss Burchell's carpet, when a sharper note than 
usual in Theodora's voice recalled him. 

He looked up at once with his honest eyes and smile, 
"I'm sorry t I am afraid I didn't hear what you said I" 

Mias Heywood replied quite graciously that she had only 
been telling him that next Monday she and hor mother had 
to go to town to buy frocks for the trousseau, and that her 
godfather, Canon Norman, with whom they would be staying 
had expressed a hope King would join them for a night oi- 
two at hia house in Amen Comer. 

A certain stolid expression, useful for concealing any^ 
came on to David's face. Being constitutionally unable to 
fib, he went off at a convenient tangent; said, "Well, the 
frodcs and things are a necessity, I suppose" : Theo answ^ed 
quickly, "As you know, I find them personally most tire- 
some, but of course I must do as mama wishes" : and Nancy, 
who had caught the last few remarks, turned her head to say 
with a sigh, "Oh, Theo, I can't imagine anything moro en- 
joyable than wanting heaps of new clothes and having heaps 
of money to buy them I" To which Theo replying, "I don't 
know how far one is justified in spending so much on oneself," 
and the form at the fireplace muttered something that may 
or may not have been "Fiddle-de-dee I" 
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The conversation became genersL In a few minutee, 
Moor moved away from the spinet : King rose and went to 
it, and, standing bj Kancj, whose handa were still on the 
keyboard, said, "Lf you know a song banning, 'I love nae 
a laddie bnt one,' will you aing it?" 

And then Sarah Burchell lifted her sharp uose from her 
French scandal, and, turning, looked attentively at David 
King. 
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■WAEnTG UP 

ON the following Monday, when King had duly packed 
Hrs. and Miss Heywood into the chaise in which 
they were to post up to town, he turned homewards without 
any great access of that flatness which is so often the de- 
parting traveller's l^acy to hie friends. 

To be sure, it was only to be a week before he was to see 
Theo again: but there are lovers silly enough to je^ad a 
week as an eternity, and the twopenny postman as a per- 
fectly unsatisfactory bridge from one bereft heart to the 
other. 

Before this, David and his mother had quite settled down 
to their life — as it had been before Miss Heywood entered it. 
Under Susan, the house was once more cahn and comfort- 
able. Mrs. King enjoyed the sofa with little, or no, justifica- 
tion for the indulgence, and the atmosphere which she found 
most comfortable. Of an evening, David would read one 
of the fat volumes from Charles Forrest's library — with his 
elbows on the table and his hands throu^ his hair, very 
much as he had read Captain Cook's Toyages as a small 
boy at the Gables: when his mother spoke, closed die volume, 
not unreadily, finding, as he had always found, the written 
record tame beside the actual deed, and being satisfied with 
few books, and seldom. As he sat in Uncle Charles' elbow 
chair, content and meditative, Camilla watehed him, herself 
silent: for if ^e had been glib and silly of tongue in her 
youth, life and love had taught her a more excellent way. 
Presently, David would get up, quick and energetic, and, 
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nodding to his mother, go into the garden to one of the 
jobs always awaiting his head and hands. 

Nancy had at once resumed her old habit of coming often 
to see Mrs. King, and now Theo's regime was over, no longer 
felt the visits to be a confession of idleness in the visitor and 
an encouragement of it in the hostess. 

On the assumption that her own activities were the only 
useful and important ones, Theo had suggested before she 
left (as one conferring, not asking, a favour) that Nancy 
should replace her in several of them — such, of course, as 
were not above obviously inferior powers : but Miss Burchell 
had clinched the matter by replying rathw viciously, "Nancy 
has her own duties here. If I were you, Theo, I should give 
the village a holiday, and a chance of practising what you 
have been preaching — and just see if it takes it" : a rude- 
ness for which Miss Heywood could not at the moment sumr 
mon a suitable repartee. 

The day following Theo's departure. Miss Burchell and 
Nancy came to return some books Miss Burchell had bor- 
rowed from the Priory book-shelves. ' 

The elders sat indoors : King and Nancy paced a path just 
outside the windows in the sunshine; then strolled through 
the fields, vivid as emeralds, to the river, where King's 
rowing-boat was moored. 

He said, "How about a row for half an hour? Would 
Miss Burchell object?" 

"Sal never objects," Nancy said gaily — "At least, she 
won't so long as you don't drown me — and as you aren't poor 
old Peter." 

King was unmooring the boat, and went on with the task 
without looking up. But he said, "Why 'poor old Peter' ? I 
don't know why you should pity a man for being what he 
makes himself. I should say Moor had better brains, and 
so better chances, than most of us." 

As Nancy stepped into the boat, steadying herself on 
David's hand, she shook her head meditatively. "Oh, no I" 
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she said. "Cleremesa needs such a lot of wisdom to control 
it and make it any good ! That is what Sal says. If you 
haven't tlie character to steady your brains you are worse 
off than if you had none. Look at Keats: or do I mean 
Shelley?" 

King, still rather glum, replied, "I'm sure I don't know. 
But I don't see why being clever should be considered a 
sufficient excuse for neglecting all the opportunities it gives 
you." And he took the oars and began to pull with deter- 
mination. 

Nancy shook her head at him with a lau^ in her eyes. 
'•Well, then, 'old Peter/ " she said. "Not 'poor old Peter.* 
Or merely 'Peter.* We need not bother about it Isn't this 
lovely r' She had taken oS her straw bonnet and let the 
light wind on the river blow through her carls. It was a fair 
afternoon — calm and quiet. King rowed, and watched her, 
and said nothing. 

The next morning, Miss BorcheU and Nancy were bu^ 
in the gardrai of Ferry Cottage when David, passing on his 
way back from Inglethorpe Place, where he had been to see 
Forrest on some matter of business, looked over the sweet- 
briar hedge. 

Miss Burchell, who had her old ^irt turned up, and her 
worst bonnet poised rakishly upon ber front, nodded at him, 
Baying, "We're watering, as you see — and that's like drink 
or painting your face — once begin and you can't leave ofP' ; 
and she seized a large can and went on her way. In two 
minutes, King had his coat off and was in the kitchen garden 
doing yeoman's service by Nancy's sida 

If you want to know your friends as they really are, and 
not as they want to seem, work with them; and you will soon 
find that the ioujours affaire accomplish little of moment in 
this world: where work which lasts is almost always done 
quietly by people who, far from answering the dreadful 
description of not having a moment in which to turn round, 
find time even to be leisurely. 
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King put in a sound hour's hard and careful labour al- 
most without speaking — ^Naney at his side being less silent, 
but not less practical and diligrait. 

At last, she threw ofi her pinafore and her gardening 
gloves, and sank on to a chair on the lawn, sajing with a 
sigh of deep satisfaction, "Now we have earned a holiday t" 
And King sitting on the grass by her side, they took it. 

It was at this jiincture that Anstruther came up the nar- 
row path to the house, where ho met Miaa Burchell. 

"Is that prudent?" he said, indicating the pair on the 
lawn, 

Miaa Bnrchell replied, "I am following your own advice, 
Bichard. 'Harden your heart and mind your own business.* 
1)on't jog Destiny with your elbow, or it may give you a 
dig in the ribs yon will never forget.' 'Let events take their 
conrs^ — and there was some simile about interfering with 
£ghting dc^, which escapes me. You were right, of course, 
as usual : and it's not my business to protect Theo's interests 
— ^which I suapect, unless I misread him, are admirably pro- 
tected by David King's making a perfect fetish fidelity. As 
to my informing Nancy that I forbid her to fall in love with 
him — I am not absolutely an idiot." 

"As you please," said Anstruther, looking across the lawn 
again. 

Then he added on another note, "So you really are going 
to be good enough to go and see Emmeline to-morrow V 

"When King got back to the Priory, his mother, over ih© 
luncheon tray, told him ahe was just writing a note to ask 
Nancy to dine with them the ne^ day, aa Kias Burchell was 
not to return from her visit to Mrs. Anstruther till late in 
the evening. 

Used to being the wife of one King and the mother of 
another, it was no surprise to her that this information should 
be received without comment. 

The well-bom young woman never stirred in the evening, 
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be it ever so long and li^t, without a maid to gnard and 
guide Iier footBteps: but, her maid being non-existent, Nancy 
walked alone, with a. blue Bcarf over her head and a light 
doak over her old evening frock, to dine at the Friory, and 
at ten o'clock proposed to return, equally unattended. Mrs. 
King — ever a lax chaperon, as Mrs. Heywood had justly 
divined — was slightly divided in her mind as to whellter it 
was more improper for her guest to be escorted home by 
David, or to go unescorted : having salved her conscience by 
a very faint suggestion of Susan, said, "Well, good-bye, 
dears I" from her sofa in a calm voice, as David and Nancy 
went off together. 

The week had been a week of long, warm days, and of 
blue nights, full of stars. This evening not a leaf stirred, 
and a young moon hung low in heaven. 

In a few minutes, King broke the silence by saying some- 
thing — in the few words and with the difficulty with which 
he always spoko of his own affairs — of the ridi beauty and 
the aromatic scents of the tropic nights of the South: and 
of that youth who, in those still evenings, sitting oa the main 
hatch, had obliged the ship's company with song. 

Nancy looked up at him and said, "I don't believe you 
told your mother anything of the hard part of your life 
at sea!" 

"Of course I didn't," King answered stoutly. "Why 
should I distress her?" After glancing down at the face 
at his side, he added, "The hardness didn't do me any harm, 
you know." 

"If you had been mine," Nancy said, "I should have pio- 
tnred all the miseries to myself until I couldn't have borne 
it!" 

King looked down at her again with a smile. ^There 
would have been some one at home to brace you up, I hope," 
he said. 

As they neared Ferry Cottage, tHey saw a light in the 
parlour window. 
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Kancy exclaimed, "Sal's back I Do come in for a 
minute I" 

UpstairB, Anstmther was sitting with Hiss Barchell — • 
the candles lit and the curtains undrawn. Both had a 
thoughtful air, as if iutemipted In some grave conversa- 
tion: or perhaps a graver silence. The case of Emmeline 
Anatrnther was indeed one of those which challenge faith 
— a case bringing constantly to a thinking mind or feeling 
heart the old, insistent demand of creature to the Creator: 
"Why ? With what end ! To what purpose this waste ?" 

In a minute, Anatruther suggested to his cousin they 
ahould walk round the garden. After tb«y had done so once 
or twice — continuing their conversation and falling silent 
again — the sound of the spinet and of Nancy's sweet voice 
fell on their ears. She saog a verse or two of an Irish 
melody : then paused : played a little, and through the soft- 
ness of her music she and King talked, but disjointedly ; and 
fell silent again, like their elders in the garden. 

After twenty minutes or so, Anatruther shook off mental 
cobwebs and oppression, and looking up at the lighted win- 
dow above them, said, "Tour visitor seems to be getting on all 
right without us I" 

Miss Burchell stopped dead quite suddenly, raised her 
voice and called out, "Nancy ! yon are keeping Mr. King a 
long timel" and in two minutes, responsive to this plain 
hint, King came into the garden. 

"I am sorry, Miss Eorchell I" he said. "I didn't know it 
was so late." 

Looking at him up and down, as his fashion was, Anstm- 
ther remarked, "Theo's giving you a long holiday I I hope 
you're enjoying it I" 

King stiffened suddenly — all over his mind, as it were, as 
well as all over bis body. He looked at Anstruther perfectly 
straight and steady between the eyes. 

"Theo has only been away a week," he said, "and I am go- 
ing np to London to-morrow to join her at Canon Norman's. 
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That will be my holiday. Glood night, sir. Good night, Miss 
Eorchell" : and he was gona 

When the sound of hia footsteps had died away, Sarah 
Borchell aaid, "The young gentleman won that ronnd, I 
think, Richard I" 

Anstmther was still so much of the spoilt hoy that er^ in 
trifles he could hardly hear to be thwarted, and Bo much of 
the honest man that he liked honesty and courage, though 
they were to his own hindrance. He walked up the hill 
to the rectory, in a wide flood of moonlight, with his hands 
behind his hack and his eyes on the ground — pondering, not 
only his own problems. 

The house Canon Norman occupied in Amen Conrt, or 
Comer, by St. Paul's Cathedral in the City of London, still 
stands, outwardly as grim and grubby, and inwardly, no 
doubt, as comfortable as it was thai. A mnch more famous 
canon and preacher occupied it in later times, and — ^with 
other changes significant and characteristic — turned what 
used to be Norman's boot-cupboard into an oratory. 

A cathedral close resists the passage of time as do few 
thingB in this mutable world. Entra- by those great gates 
— which were not in Norman's day — and you can breathe 
in with the heavy air of the City something of the spirit of 
his times : reconstruct a society which included Sydney Smith, 
Barham of the "Ingoldsby Legends," and Mrs. Hughes, the 
friend of Walter Scott — to name no others — and was not 
only lively, witty and accomplished — cultivating hospitality 
as a fine art — but had a zest in its pleasures, a persuasion of 
their complete legality, and a joie de vivre singularly lacking, 
surely, in such societies now. 

Canon Norman was a very tall man in tie later fifties, 
with a stoop about the shoulders, very handsome, clean-cut 
features, and an urbane manner of great polish and charm* 
He was a bachelor : had aristocratic connections : exceedingly 
ample means: and without neglecting any of his duties — he 
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had a well-kept and well-filled Wren chnrcli hard hy the 
Cathedral, where he delighted his congr^ation hj BermonB 
which would certainly now drive it away — ^took tJiemi with a 
dignified ease. The Chorch of those days — least of all peir- 
haps the Cathedral diTuches — ^by no means took upon itself 
to compel the wastrel and the wanderer to come in. ''Here 
I am I Come and find me>" was rather its attitude. Onoe 
f oond, Canon ^N'orman, if not spiritual, had excellent worldly, 
as well as other-worldly, advice to offer, and was a man, a 
gentleman and a man of honour. 

He had had business relations with John Heywood; had 
respected his dogged honesty, and liked him: and had -rerj 
willingly acceded to his request to stand godfather to his 
little girl, and had home himself hondsOTndy in the matter 
of godfatherly presents. 

No one, not even a church dignitary of polished address, 
whose classic and literary allusions Mrs. Heywood never 
understood or pretended to understand, could resist her pretty 
old fac^ her perfect frankness, simplicity and good sense. 
She took the head of his table, and not only enjoyed his 
dishes, but mollified even the vinegary aspect of his r^ 
spectable housekeeper by asking for recipes and sympathising 
over the failings of servants. 

As for Theo, no gallant elderly gentleman could remain 
immune to the stately handsomeness of her blooming youth : 
or fail to accord the tribute of surprise and attention to a 
mind and conversation bo superior to the ordinary woman's. 
The other guests, a Mrs. and Miss Colman-Hope — ^much bet- 
ter horn and bred than the Heywoods, and well-coated in 
the self-satisfaction whidi comes from always having been, 
in their own circle, persons of importance — ^rashly attempted 
at first to patronise Theo and her mother; hut Mrs. Heywood 
was BO blind to their intentions and so natural and sweet- 
tempered that they began to love her instead: while Miss 
Colman-Hope soon had the rare and salutary experience of 
finding diat Theo despised her as the fool she really was, 
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and Theo's manner to'wards the mother — an el^ant, thin 
woman, with a bored air and very beautiful clothes — man- 
aged, with all due respect, to be that of one who morally and 
mentally condescends. 

At dinner — nearly every evening there was a cheery, in- 
formal party of ten or twelve persons round Norman's hos- 
pitable board — Miss Heywood several times surprised tiie 
company by taking a header into politics — not then consid- 
ered at all a suitable element for young ladies — and made 
such a splash (if the simile may be continued) in those deep 
waters that the cheerful little minor canon who was her 
neighbour was duly damped; and, later on in the evening, 
over the port, said ruefully to his host, "A very remarkable 
young woman that, Norman — very remarkable! She caught 
me tripping once or twice over the Eeform Bill, I can as- 
sure youl" 

The next night, Sydney Smith, then Canon of St. Paul's 
and near nei^bour of Norman's in Amen Comer, was, with 
his wife, among Ae gueets. 

Many others besides Theodora Heywood — in his own and 
a later generation — ^have been misled by the famous Canon's 
perpetual flow of genial and easy wit, by his bubbling and 
irresistible sense of humour, to see in one of the wisest and 
most judicious of men, wit only: have forgotten his active, 
practical commonsense and his remarkable political acumen 
and foresight; and, deceived by his joyousness and honhomie, 
have supposed him the light and indifferent person he pre- 
eminently was not. 

When, the dinner-guests departed, Norman, lighting her 
bedroom candle for her, said to Theo, "Well, Miss Theo, 
and how did you like the great Sydney V^ Theo (whom in- 
deed the great Sydn^ had not singled out for any especial 
notice) said, "Very amusing I But I think lacking in ear- 
neatness"; and Canon Norman's eyes faintly twinkled. 

He took, indeed, Theo's erudition and philanthropy as 
amiable poses — sure to be cored by matrimony: and she was 
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not quite derer enongt— or quite simple ^ongh, for the 
very simple and trutliful are not easily deceived — to detect 
that view under the flattering attention of his manner. 

A great part of their time Hrs. Hejwood and Theodora 
spent shopping trousseau and house-linen : and when, just a 
week after their arrival there. King dulj appeared at Amen 
Comer, something more than usually grave of aspect, Theo 
was careful to explain to him that her mother's deep and 
minute interest in the quality of ^eets and pillow-cases 
seemed to her, as did the maternal interest in frocks and 
bonnets, wholly out of proportion to their real importance. 

The two had just left Mrs. Heywood at one of those ex- 
cellent old shops which St Paul's Churchyard boasted, and 
were themselves mounting the steps to the south door of the 
Cathedral, which they were to explore. 

The ev^iing before, Krs. Heywood had confided to Eing 
at dinner that monuments, antiquities, museums, Wren carv- 
ings and churches (unless, bten entendu, used for purposes 
of devotion) tired her head, legs, and soul, and that she much 
preferred the shops; and, going round the Cathedral that 
morning wi^ Theo as most efficient guide, King himself ex- 
perienced some of that weariness of mind, which, after all, 
may originate, as Mrs. Heywood had suspected, in the legs. 

The female intelligences which, like Theo's, sop up in- 
formation as a sponge sops up water, and, unlike tiie sponge, 
require no squeeze to part with it again, are certainly many. 
She had said several times, "This is nwst interesting, David I 
Here is So-and-so who did so-and-so!" until it became evi-- 
dent to .her that King's attention was not on her words, and 
his eyes were fixed steadily, without -seeing it, on the huge 
mass of marble which commemorates Lord Bodney. 

Well able to keep her self-will for the larger issues, and 
being by no means one of those maddening beings who in- 
sist upon having their own way in every foolish trifle, Miss 
Heywood merely changed the subject. 

"By the by, David I" she said, "mama was suggesting this 
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taoming that I should ask Nancy to be mj prmcipal biide&- 
maid." 

King's steady nerves and good temper must have been dis- 
composed that day, for he answered immediately and, for 
a serene person, sharply, "I certainly shouldn't do that I" 

Theo asked, "Why not?" a little surprised: added, "Ton 
mean the expense of the dress would be an obstacle to her ? 
I believe mama would be perfectly willing to give it" 

Poking his stick between the iron bars designed to protect 
tiie monument from the touch of the vulgar. King, with a 
strong irritation wholly foreign to his nature, replied, "Miss 
Burchell wouldn't be perfectly willing to accept it, tJiough. 
Why don't you have Miss Clutterbuck V 

**Well, I might, certainly," Theodora replied reasonably, 
after a pause. "But I thought you liked Nancy ?" 

Still poking with his stick, and with eyes wholly engaged 
on that senseless occupation, King replied, "So I do. But 
I think she's unsuitable." 

That evening, having taken Mies Colman-Hope in to din- 
ner, David addressed two remarks to her at the soup, one 
at the sweet, and a hurried and perfunctory pair at dessert: 
while her sparkle had no effect on hia depression whatso- 
ever. 

In the drawing-room presently, when she and her mother 
were trilling a duet, Canon Norman drew his chair close to 
the one overflowing wiUi Mrs. Heywood and her beet dinner- 
silk, and said in a low voice, indicating David sitting by 
Theo on the sofa, "An excellent young man, I am sure, but 
decidedly a little glum, eh V* 

To which Mrs. Heywood replied simply, "Dear John 
thought very highly of him," which for her, as Canon Nor- 
man was aware, settled the matter for all time. 

A 'ew days later, when the "excellfflit young man, decid- 
edly a little glum," was still living up to this character. 
Amen Comer indulged for the first time in a quiet evening, 
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and lie and his host discoBsed their after-diimer wine in 
tete-a-tete. 

Canon Korman, himself a highly accomplished classical 
scholar, was surprised at the freshness, firmness and direct- 
ness of King's judgments (Uiat he was modest and simple he 
knew already), and would hare been still more surprised if, 
after quite an agreeable hour's talk — in which King's role 
had not been only that of attentive listener — he had guessed 
how much better his guest had gauged his character than 
he had gauged his guest's. 

After dinner, in the drawin^room, Norman, standing on 
the hearthrug, thoughtfully stroked his long grey beard aa 
he watched his goddaughter patronising her fiance. 

On the last day of ^eir stay in town, Mrs. Heywood 
and Theodora were so deeply engaged with a blonde young 
gentleman in St. Paul's Churchyard, who was selling them 
glas»cloths and dusters, that King found himself free. 

He turned his steps to the docks : strolled about there for 
an hour or two in that world of masts and rig^ngs, of grin- 
ning, swarthy faces and stolid British ones: beheld again 
the eating-house (surely shrunk in size) where Mr. Cilmonr 
had so seK-sacrificingly dined with him: and breathed, or 
felt he breathed — despite the "very ancient and fish-like 
smell," odours of many cargoes, of tar, refuse and dirty 
water — a clearer, invigorating and a native air. 

Presently he took his way to Wapping, where, above a 
tallow-chandler's shop, old MacCulloch was ending his days. 

The erstwhile first mate of the "Princess Amelia" was 
still a rough, taciturn and by no means rigidly sober person. 
His one room was not specially clean and not especially 
dirty: it was crowded with many trophies, of foreign parts 
and smelt of them and of the wares of the tallow-chandler 
belowstaira; was excessively stuffy and rather comfortabla 

He was pleased to see David, but it would have been easier 
to him to have taken the "Princess Amelia" roimd the world 
than to have said so. King knew, however, by the gleam in 
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a sHrewd, bleaiy old eje that he waa welcome: cleared a 
chair, which JIacCulloch indicated wiUi the very foul old 
pipe he was sucking; and in answer to his host's "How's 
yoursel* ?" (got out with an effort after a long pause) gave 
a brief account of bis last voyage, in which HacCuIloch was 
careful not to espress the interest be felt. 

Then £ing stated briefly that be was about to be mai^ 
ried. 

MacCulIoch changed bis pipe from one side of bis moutb 
to another: and did not say, though David saw he meant, 
"You're a puir fule!" 

Presently, when be had refilled his pipe with a aha^ hand, 
be inquired, "She's a leddy V 

King said ^e was. 

His host puffed at his pipe in long silenca 

Eing briefly explained where he lived when ashore, and 
expressed a hope MacCullocb would come and see him. 

The prospective guest snorted scornfully. 

"Wot me I" he said. "She wouldn't like me." And Eing, 
remembering that Theo demanded temperance and a respect- 
ful address in the lower orders as a sine qua, non, was aware 
that MacOuHoch spoke the truth. 

When Eing rose to go, he saw by the expression in his 
hosf s face that he was sorry for him as for one who had 
pitched the most valuable of human possessions — liberty — 
overboard on purpose. 

That night Eing felt better : and slept better in his square 
loose-box of a bedroom, which, with its high walls and frown- 
ing mahoganies, had engendered a strangely heavy and im- 
prisoned sensation : for he knew once more that, if the earth 
was full of doubts and perplexities, there remained the wide 
spaces of the sea. 

On the morrow, be drove back to Inglethorpe with Hra. 
Heywood and Thea 

In the evening, as he and his mother sat by the open win- 
dow, she told him she had asked Mr. Anstruther, Miss Bur* 
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cbell and Kancy, and, of course, Hrs. Heywood and Theo, 
to dine on the following evening. 

David said, "Very good, ma'am 1" cheerfully. But there 
was something in his face which made his mother look at 
him questioningly, and yet stilled the question when it rose 
to her lips. 

That Haytime, already tired and sultry in town, was 
in the Kentish country an exquisite thing. Every wind that 
stirred brought the perfume of mays and lilacs : on the wide 
lawn at the Priory a laburnum spread its canopy of gold, 
and a wistaria, all delicate mauves and young greens, drooped 
over a rustic bench which had been Charles Forrest's 
favourite seat, as commanding a wide view of the river and 
being itself, under ita thic^ trellis of hanging blossoms, pri- 
vate and unseen. 

Fortunately, Susan bad been brought up by her employers 
to inflict on them very few courses at dinner: so when the 
ladies of the little party of sev^i left the Priory dining- 
room on the following evening, it was still young. Ab 
Anstruthw and King were both unusually abstemious, and 
King — even for him — ^unusually silent, it was not mudi 
older when tbey came into the drawing-rocnn. 

Anatruther at once joined Mrs. King. The man who dis- 
likes the gentle and yielding type she represented was not 
yet bom : perhaps never will be. Mrs. Heywood was quite 
happy and occupied trying over a. new song at the piano: her 
crooning old voice — ^purposely kept low till she was sure 
of herself — ^made an accompaniment, like running water, to 
the talk and mov^nent in the room. It was too light yet for 
candles; but the lawn without^ with its great trees, looked 
dark. 

Miss Burchell and Kancy were walking in the garden, and, 
as they passed the widely opened French windows, one could 
catch a glimpse of Nancy's slim white frock and pale sash 
and the outline of Miss Burchell's sturdy stoutness. 

Theodora was standing by the mantelpiece when King 
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joined ber, reading a note which the maid had jnst brought 
her. 

A person who receives (presumably) important commnal- 
cations in the midst of the frivolity of a dinner-party is c«i 
a par with the doctor summoned by (presumably) important 
patients in the midst of Divine Service; and Miss Hey- 
wood's manner did not escape the satisfaction perhaps in- 
evitably conveyed by such a distinction. <----. — . ■_ 

She lifted her head to say, **Do eseuse me, David I It 
really is too tiresome 1 There is a case of a poor cripple in 
the village for which I have enlisted Mr. Clutterbuck's in- 
fluence with one of the City eompanies, and he must needs 
choose this evening to a^ me for further particnlars — I sup- 
pose Laura told him we were dining here. I must write a 
line in answer, as the matter is urgent": and she turned to- 
wards the writing-tabla 

But King, taking firm hold of her long scarf to detain her, 
said almost roughly and authoritatively in a tone die did not 
know, "You are always bothering over some of these things I 
Send a message and tell old Clutterbuck he must wait The 
arrangements will keep all right till the morning. You had 
much better come into the garden I" 

Theo withdrew her scarf from his hand — determined, but 
not displeased. Moving to the writing-table, she said, "The 
garden can wait better than my case though, I expect" ; as 
she searched with her eye for paper, wafer and seal, added 
a little less patiently, "Why don't you go into the garden and 
join J^ancy and Miss BurchelH" And, having taken her 
seat and pushed away with her strong bare arm the trays and 
nicknacks which littered the escritoire, her quill began to 
squeak diligently. 

But in the garden King found only Nancy : Miss Burchell 
had returned to the drawing-room. 

It is often said of the Heaven of wbicb no man knows 
anything that it is a state and not a place: of that brief 
heaven on earth sometimes given to youth and love, it is 
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certainly true that any setting suffices — a crowded street or 
a mountain peak — Eden, or the desolation beyond its gates. 
Tet, still, sometimes Nature seems to abet human nature. 
The warm silence of a May ni^t — broken only by the faint 
movement of nesting birds in the trees, and, distantly, by the 
little lap of a river on its banks — ^the hondred indivisible 
scents of Sowers and flowering shmbs — ^may well make op- 
portonity irresistible. 

Two or three times David and IN'aucy walked up and down 
ihe path before the drawing-room window — speaking sddom 
and of trifling things. 

Then, with a tonch on her arm. King directed her to 
Charles Forrest's seat nnder the wistaria : for a second they 
stood side by side, silent, looking out over the dark, level 
lawn. And suddenly David's arms closed about her, fierce 
and strong, and he felt her straining and sobbing breath upon 
his heart. 
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X BID XOS FKEEDOU 

QDITE early the following momiag, at an hour wHen 
rightly constituted people do not think of paying caUa^ 
even apou a fiancee^ King walked vf to Beech House. Ab he 
waa proceeding at a brisk and determined pace ap the driven 
lie heard Theo's clear voice saying "Is that you, David 1 I 
am here I" and turned towards a sununer-house under a great 
lieech on the lawn. 

Summer-housea — now moBtly given up to damp, earwigs^ 
and the gardener's derelict tools — were in the early nine- 
teenth century considered as safer for the health than sitting 
actually out of doors, were much used aa a mise-ertrscene for 
lovers' vows, and still sometimes richly spoken of as 'Hiel- 



This morning, Theo, without a hat and in a pink cotton 
gown admirably becoming to her dark hair and jnaking her 
look rather like a tall young tigei^lily, was writing, in the 
midst of many books and papers, at a rustic table a little 
imcertain on its legs, a fat office ink-bottle bristling with 
quills being in front of her, and the floor at her feet strewn 
with literary impedimenta. 

There was another chair besides her own, from which King' 
Temoved a couple of books, and took for himself. He made 
no allusion to the very maiinale character of his visit. He 
waa never, here or hereafter, sure whether or no Theo had 
been expecting it : and suspecting its purpose 

She put down her pen and turned to him with a amile, 
saying, "I came here because the household is making gre^i 
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gooseberry jam. And though mama excused me from help- 
ing, knowing I was busy, she is a little apt to interrupt if I 
am at hand — feeling that, with the gooseberries ready, jam- 
making is quite the most important thing in the world 1" 

If to King's mind rose the reply that most people think 
their own business more important than anyone else's, he 
did not make it. He looked straight in front of him on to 
the lawn, where the sunshine lay hot, and, as if he had not 
heard Miss Heywood's observation, said suddenly, wi^oufi 
preface or circumlocution, "Theo! I have been very much 
wondering lately if you and I have sufficiently strong feelings 
for each other to make our marriage a success!" 

If Theodora was startled or discomposed, she gave no sign 
of it. Her long white hand was playing with a quill on the 
writing-table: and she continued the occupation as she re- 
plied calmly: 

"I don't think we either of us believe in viol^it emotions 
as an essential to happiness, do we? A calm affection is 
surely likely to be much more lasting." 

King bad a stidt in his band, and began now to dig holea 
with it in the sandy floor of the summer-house — ^persisting 
in those excavations in a manner that might have got on ilfiss 
Heywood's nerves, only she was one of those happy persons 
yrho have none. 

"That might be all right," he said, looking up at her for 
a minute, and looking her full in the face. "If one could 
guarantee one would never feel anything but a calm a£Eec- 
tion for anyone else." 

There was a silence — ^broken only by sounds of the gai^ 
deners at work on the other side of tiie house : and, distantly, 
of a cart on the road. Keplacing the quill on the inkstand, 
Misa Heywood said, in what Sarah BurcheU irreverently 
called her pulpit voioe, "But, after all, there is one's Duty, 
David. I know you are a most dutiful person : and, in my 
degree, I try to be also." 

There was something in this utterance which, at any other 
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time^ would have grated on King's perfect honesty. To- 
day, be hardly perceived it. He looked at her again, square- 
ly, and made answer, "Dutj^, unluckily, doesn't prevent your 
having feelings. The most it can do is to prevent your turn- 
ing them into action." 

"Then, in that caaei," Miss Heywood returned, very lop- 
cally, and with that note of triumph in her tone in which 
all hut the wisest of us convict stupidity, "I cannot see that 
it matters whether one has the feelings or not ! The only 
essential is that one should not give way to them. Sut I do 
not think either you or I really believe in the sentimental 
ccataeies of novels — ^whieh I never read myself, though I 
do not at all condemn those who do." 

It was suhlime condescension of this ki&d which tamed 
Sarah Burchell rude and restless. But impatience is for 
the aggravating trifles of life — not the great issues on which 
its joy or sorrow depend. 

£ing answered at once — in that tone of quiet determina- 
tion Theo had already learnt tc know, and which she had 
already purposed to correct — "It is unfortunately not only 
in hooks that people have strong feelings, very difficult to 
control, and which make the happiness or misery of their 
lives. I don't think your parents or mine were attached to 
each other — ^because it was their duty to he so." 

Theo laughed — not very naturally; and h^an putting 
some of her papers together on the table, as one preparing 
to make a move. 

"I daresay Mrs, TTiTig was romantic," she said, "hut my 
parents were really a most matter-of-fact couple — I can't 
imagine anybody more practical than mama." Then, as King 
made no answer, she added, in a brisk, rousing voice, as of 
one who seeks to change a moral atmosphere, "I am not 
the least afraid of our future, David. Perhaps I conveyed a 
wroi^ impression the other day at Kochester, but I really 
do quite realise that my chief role will he that of your wife 
and chStelaine of the Priory. I shall not fail you ; and I 
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am not in the least afraid yon will fail me. I Imow diat T 
can trust 70U, and that, having once given them, 70a will 
stand hy your word and joar promise." And> having gath- 
ered tc^ether her papers, she stood up. 

But Eing was before her. Perhaps it was the darkness 
of the little summer-house which made his face also seem full 
of shadows. He met her eyes steadily, without flinching: 
indeed, Theo's fell first 

Kaking a feint of still collecting her belongings, she turned 
again to the table, saying, "Won't you come up to the house 
and see mama before you go V 

King, looking at his watch, repliedj "NtA now. Fve wasted 
enough of your time already." 

As he walked down the drive, he was aware that he had 
also wasted his own. 

In the little copee^ which led throng^ Archibald Forres^s 
proper^, and where King and Theodora had met the owner 
the day after King's retom from sea, Nancy Legard waa 
strolling this morning, evidently waiting an arrival, in a 
cotton frock patterned in faded rosebuds, and with a sun- 
browned straw bonnet hung by its ribbon on her arm. King 
came upon her suddenly — looked quickly and pmetratlngly, 
right and left, up and down — and for a second held her 
tightly in his arms. 

The philosophers who bemoan the misery of life forget, 
if they ever knew, how much ezguisiteneas can be compressed 
into a moment of it. 

When he had released hCT, and they walked soberly side 
by side, she said, a little breathlessly, "What did Theo say?" 

For a moment. King did not answer. The copse was a 
lovely place that summer morning, with its pavement of 
emerald green, and the sun trickling through the branches of 
slender young trees — a place full at onoe of shine and shade 
— ^fairyland — cool, grateful, delicate. If it had ever been 
possible to make any mistake about the relative beauty of 
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Theo and of Kancj, King made none now. He knew guite 
as well that Theo w&b immeasarabl; tho betteMooking as 
he knew that it was Nancy, with her irregolar aoft face and 
her brown hand slipping iteelf comfortably into his, whom he 
wanted for his mate. 

Presently he said sombrely, "It was as I thought Theo 
doesn't want me to care for her. She wants me to marry 
her." 

"Oh I but that's impoesible!" Nancy answered impulsive- 
ly. "Theo's so proud. She can't want to marry you if she 
sees you don't want to marry herl" 

• "But she doesn't mean to see that," says David, catting 
at a bush in passing with his stick. "Perhaps she really 
doeen't see. I couldn't make ont" 

Nancy's warm hand was in his — an appealing and coaxing 
thing. "Davie I" she said in a momentous whisper — she 
had already fallen into his mother's taame for him. "Davie I 
What about telling her exactly the whole truth ?" 

"That's generally the simplest way," he answered. "But 
in this case it would be breaking my word all the same^ 
and putting a slight and indignity on her she would be the 
very person to feel most bitterly. Tou see, Inglethorpe is 
Theo's world, and its opinion is everything to her. She baa 
as good as told me — in fact, she has told me— she doeen't 
want any sentim^it" — ^King smiled slightly — 'T)ut she holds 
me to 01^- bazgain, which was not to be in love with her, but 
to marry her and so give her a chance of working ont her 
benevolent schemes." 

"There must be plenty of other people she can marry I" 
says Nancy. "She's so very good-looking I Surely, there is 
somebody — rich and rather middle-aged, vrith noble inten- 
tions and an interest in politics — ^who would be delighted to 
marry her!" 

King replied, "Unluckily, I don't seem to see him on our 
horizon" : and they were grave again. 

Presently, as they strolled on, Nancy looked round at 
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the brilliant green of the copee and a small squirrel diasing 
a brotter up a tree, rubbed her cheek against David's rough 
sleeve, and said in a low voice^ "It's bo wonderful to tave 
found each other — it almost seems as if tiiat ought to be 
enough t" 

It was only after a pause King answered, "TTnf ortunately, 
, it won't be." Loosening his hand from hers, he said arrest- 
ingly, "Nancy ! we must be careful I It won't do to set fools 
talking — they are always chattering in these confounded 
little villages — and there would be something uncommonly 
mean in forcing Theo to do what I gave her every chance of 
doing this morning — on her own initiative. I can't let a lot 
of idle old gossips be in a position to humiliate her by telling 
her I am trying to make her break with me by meeting you 1'* 

Kancy gave her cheek one parting mb against Lis sleeve 
— and sighed. Then she said, "What was the day you were 
to have been married"!" . 

He answered, "I am to be married on June 15th." 

"Put it off I" Nancy said in a low voice. "Something will 
happen ! Things do really happen sometimes in real life as 
well as in books. What a pity it is girls can't do anything 
by themselves — I mean, start things and have an independent 
life! Except for that, Theo doesn't want you — and I dot" 
She stopped again : then, looking up at King with her bright 
eyes, she said that Mrs. King was dreadfully disappointed 
Mr. Gilmonr would be in Wales all June, and wouldn't that 
do as an excuse to put off the wedding till July ? 

"We might manage that," King said briefly. "Only, we 
must remember, a reprieve is not a pardon!" 

And Nancy replied qnickly. "But you haven't a chance 
of being pardoned if you've been executed first !" 

They were nearly out of the copse, though th^ had walked 
with the steps of those who love to linger, when Forrest, and 
Anstruther leading his horse, appeared in it. 

Anstruther, who did not lovo the master of Inglethorpe 
Place, had purposely flicked him on the raw by asking for a 
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sabscription towards some church repair, and had indulged 
in a little banter (and the banter of Anstmther in particular, 
and his g^ieration in general, was without subtlety) at For- 
rest's manifest reluctance to disburse his monej, so that 
Archibald's temper was something mora peevish than usual. 
Anjhow, he said irritably, indicating the two straight young 
bad!:3 in the distance : 

"It'a a pity that boy didn't set his affections on your god- 
daughter. They would have made a thoroughly common- 
place pair, and been perfectly happy. That ^rod-looking 
Mias Heywood ought to have done better for herself I" 

"That's the French idea," said Anstruther, "the thirds 
disinterested person is the best arranger of marriagee. But 
I don't know I I don't know I" and he relapsed into si- 



It was a much fluttered modier who met David at the door 
of the Grey Priory when he returned, an hour or two later, 
to lunch. For the first time, Kiss Heywood had made a 
morning call at her future home ; also for the first time, had 
evinced an interest in its carpets and curtains and made 
su^estiona — the suggestions of the proprietor — aa to new 
wall papers. Mrs. King had evidently spent a moat uncom- 
fortable quarter of an hour, saying all the foolish things she 
most wished to leave unsaid, and conveying the unfavourable 
impression we always eonvey to those who regard us unfavonr- 
ably. £ing perceived that hia mother was as well aware 
as he was that Theo's visit had been — and had been in- 
tended to he — the signing and sealing of a bargain: the 
strengthening of a chain. 

He left the subject in silence during lunch : when he rose 
after it to go and work in the garden, he said, in a would- 
be casuaJ tone, which he had not the faintest hope would de- 
ceive hia mother, and feeling himself the schemer he never 
could have been by any impossibility, "By the by, ma'am 1 1 
shouldn't like Uncle Gilmour not to he at my wedding. Sup- 
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poee you write a line to Mrs. Heywood and propose post- 
poning it till tlie middle of July?" 

As the drowning grasp thankfully at a straw, Mrs. King 
replied in a voice full of relief, "Why, of course, dear t I'll 
write at onca" As she was looking for the small pink sta- 
tionery which she crossed and rfrcrossed so mercilessly, it 
struck her that there was something new about David — 
Bomething that was not trouble, though his face was grave: 
rather some new and deep satisfaction beneath the trouble of 
his sooL 

She turned from her davenport with the pen in her hand 
to ask, "Did you see anyone else iJiis morning, dear, except 
Theo!" 

K ing said briefly, 'Tes, I met Nancy in the copse on the 
way home." 

When he had gone into the garden, Mrs. King sat consid- 
ering the pink notepaper. Having got as far as "My dear 
Mrs. Beywood" (she underlined so many words in her let- 
ters that it came to the same thing as underlining none), she 
went up to her bedroom, not a little agitated in heart, and 
tried to wrest from Henry's expression in his miniature what 
spirited course — if any — ^he would like her to take. But 
when David came into the drawing-room in an hour or two, 
and sank back into Uncle Charles' comfortable, deep chair 
and took up a book, his face was at once so stern and tired, 
and he looked so exactly like the father, whom, though his 
portrait might advise the advisability of giving advige, few 
had dared to advise, that she did nothing beyond putting 
a small kiss on the back of his head: and for the rest of the 
day talked of everything except what she had meant to 
say. 



At Ferry Cottage that evening, Miss Burchell found it 
necessary several times to be particularly brisk with Kancy, 
who was always putting down her needlework in her lap, rest- 
ing her hands upon it — and dreaming. 
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"You'll never get your finery finished in time for the 
Olutterbucks' party at that rate," says Sarah, stopping to 
rub her spectacles, and replacing them. 

Nancy replied, "It's no good doing what you don't like, 
you always do it badly I I'm tired of tJiia ugly old frock" ; 
and she resumed it half-heartedly, still with absent eyea. 

"The converse is dangerous, thoiigh," replied Miss Bui^ 
i^ell. "Always do exactly what you like and it's sure to be 
successful t" 

Presently, Nancy rolled up the distasteful needlework in 
its muslin cover, took the kitten out of her basket, and leant 
a meditative chin on the black fnr. 

When her aunt had turned a page of her book and smoothed 
it down with her spectacle^^ase, she asked rousingly, "Did 
yon see anyone out this morning?" 

Nancy, staring at nothing, and still rubbing her chin on 
the kitten, replied, "Only Mrs. Olutterbuck and Mr. King." 

'TFhen's the wedding t" asked Sarah Burchell. 

Nancy answered, "Oh 1 not yet. Perhaps in July. Mr. 
Qilmour can't come in June." 

With an eye still on her boc^, Misa Burdiell said, "Mrs. 
Heywood said something about your being bridesmaid. What 
do you think?" 

Afl a general rule, Nancy thought a chance of a beccaning 
new fi-ock and bonnet heaven-sent, and not to be missed. 
Now, with her face almost hidden in the convenient Lavinia, 
she replied quickly, "Oh I no, Sal, of course notl — ^when 
you're always saying we haven't any money for what Cousin 
Richard calls gewgaws, and you have such a rooted objection 
to presents !" And she got up, put Lavinia back in the basket, 
and murmuring something about getting some other needle- 
work, went out of the room. 

Xeft alone, Sarah Burchell, with her book open on her 
knee, her elbow on the table and her firm chin resting on 
her hand, sat lost in profound thought. For now, she was 
sure. 
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Mrs. Eing's pink note arrived at Beech House tliat after- 
noon just as Mrs. 'Keywood and Theo were at dessert : and 
Mta. Hejwood had onconaciooslj a^ravated her daughter 
by f oUowing a tim^-honoured custom of the house in sending 
out a fat glass of port to Janet, to reward her for having 
unusuallj distingaished herself in her art 

Having imbibed the contents of the missive alternately, as 
it were, with her wine, Mrs. Heywood said, in her pleasant 
old voice, "What a pity, Theol Strawberries will be over!" 

Theo, herself not pleased at the suggested postponemeat^ 
aaid with rather a cold smile^ "Surely, mama, people do not 
come to a wedding eniirely for the eating and drinking I" 

Mrs. Heywood's eyes clouded a little. "But I do like to 
have everything nice !" she said. Then, her naturally happy 
disposition getting the better of her again, added, "Still,, 
some of the other fruit will have come on. I shall get the 
icea from Palmer — Janet will have quite enough to do."' 
Becoming dinily aware that Theo was ill-pleased, she w^t 
on, "It is vexing, having to put it ofE for Mr. Gilmour I" 

Which incited Theo to r^ly, with the philosophy of which 
^e had the spirit to pretend sh^ was mistress even when 
^e was not, "After all, a month or so one way or the other 
is not of consequence" : and she changed the subject 

Once every year, the Archibald Forrests gave what was 
known as the May party — inviting all Inglethorpe to see the 
may-trees for which the Place was celebrated, and indoors 
to a cold collation. Something of Forrest's chilly character 
and of his wife's spiritlessness seemed to extend itself to 
their entertainments. Mias Burchell said she had to resist 
an inclination to speak in whispers and to walk on tiptoe: 
and that the collation reminded her of the funeral baked 
meats which did coldly furnish forth the marriage tablra 
of Hamlet's stepfather. 

Three days after the postponement of King and Theodora's 
marriage, Inglethorpe, having met each otier in its old clothes 
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in the village in tlie morning, met eadi other in its best clotiiei 
-wandering about the Place gardens in the afternoon. 

Anstruther, as a successful gardener, and Sarah Bnrchell, 
as her own, were among the minoritj really interested in the 
gardens of other people, and walked about Forrest's together, 
talking horticulture: until Sarah Bnrchell suddenly pointed 
to a quiet ^eat under the grey stone wall of the moat, saying, 
"A word with you, Richard I" and they turned their steps 
to it together. 

She did not speak at onca Then said, sharply and sud- 
denly, "Richard I I've incurred ft debt for ten pounds — or 
thereabouts — and I shall be very much obliged if you will pay 
it for me." 

Anstruther looked at her in surprisa "Well, I'm glad 
you've put that cursed pride of yours in your pocket for 
once," he answered. "What's it for ! Well — I don't want 
to know — unless you lika" 

"If you go to the Clutterbucks' dance to-morrow evening 
— you'll see," replied Miss Burchell oracularly. 

Anstruther asked, "Are you going i" 

"Kot I !" retorted his cousin (aa one who means "Catch 
me!") "I am sending Nancy with Mrs. King and David." 

"You're playing a dangerous game there, Sarah," An- 
struther replied, lowering his voice. "I've told you so be- 
fore. It is a pity women can never leave things alone. Wo 
hear a deal of the harm that laziness and inaction do in the 
world, but, from what I see around mei, they are not re- 
sponsible for half the wreckage wrought by the busybodiea," 

As his cousin was not roused to ire even by being dubbed 
the busybody she pre-eminently was not^ Anstruther looked 
up at her with bis keen eyes, and asked, "How do you know 
that it's more than a passing fancy on Nancy's part ?" 

"I don't know Jioto I know," Miss Burchell answered, 
looking straight ahead of her. "But I do know — more cer- 
tainly than if it could be proved like a proposition of Eudid." 

Anstruther studied the garden path with absent eyes. It 
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seemed almost as if he had dropped into reverie on some o^ier 
subject. But in a minute or two he roused himself, and 
said, "How about taking her abroad for a time?" 

"I thought of that," answered his cousin, "and of ask- 
ing yon for the funds. But, the fact of the matter is, that 
would be giving up the best chance of happlnees she may ever 
have in diis world, and — perhaps this is a two-o'clock-in-di©' 
morning thought — might mean flinging her hack on Moor — 
on the idiotic principle that, as she will be wretched anyhow, 
she may as well make him happy — as if, being miserable 
herself, she could make anyone else anything but miserable 
toot Hoi that won't dol Besides, it is not only Kani^. 
David King has a very soft heart tinder hia — inarticulate- 
ness. He wants a wife — ^not the Ten Commandments, on. 
tables of stone. But I regret to say, as I've told you befor^ 
I believe him to be one of those unreasonable men who will 
never take back his word unless it's given him back. So I 
am going to make it my business to make Theo give it him 
back — and to undermine his principles — all I can. It's no 
use your disapproving, Bichard, for I may as well tell you, 
yon have just provided some of the funds for the campaign I" 

Anstruther said, "Oh, I have — ^have I?" Then, "Take 
your own way, Sally. But it's no use. If you are ri^t 
about Nancy — she'll get over it, I suppose — like the rest of 
ua. As for King — and you think fifty times of Nancy, you 
know, for once you do of him — he did choose his young 
woman of his own free will, and, say what you like, ahe is 
exceedingly conscientious and dutiful," 

Hiss Bnrchell retorted grimly, "Bighteous — as well as 
self -righteous t But the self-righteousness rouses all the old 
Adam in me. Still, I'm ready to bear all her virtues like a 
lamb, and be influenced for good as if I were one of her 
cottages, if I can see Nancy — comfortable — with David.'* 
And Sarah Burchell rose to her feet : consulted the watch, 
at her capacious waist, exclaimed in a different tone, "We're 
missing the champagne and ices 1 What fools we must be I — 
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a sul>8tantial bird in the hand for two very uncertain ones 
in the hush I" — and they turned their steps to the house. 

The old hall at Inglethorpe Place was filled with litUe 
tables, and, at them, a gaily dressed company, regaling itself 
on fruit and wine. The summer sunshine streamed through 
the old windows; the portraits of Adelaide Forrest's fore- 
bears looked on a scene no doubt much more tame and de- 
corous than many of them had shared in that place : Forrest 
was doing his duty as he understood it — that is, he to<A his 
particular grievance of the moment from table to table, lin- 
gering longer where he found a kindred spirit in another 
spoilt child of fortune, who rewarded the over-indulgence of 
the parent by being always miserable ; while Adelaide Forrest 
— whose insipidity was three parts physical weakness — 
seemed, in the pale clothes which matched her pale face and 
hair, to be always fading away into the background. 

At one table, Mr. Clutterbuck — very round and genial — 
was quite enjoying himself with Mrs. King, who, herself 
pleasantly unconscious of the tallow-chandler's shop at Dart- 
ford from which he had risen, made him also unconscious of 
it : while, at a larger table hard by, Laura Clutterbuck was 
with King, Nancy and Theo, 

It was for this table Sarah Burdiell made instantly, An- 
struther following her at leisure — stopping here and there to 
«[ohange a word with a friend on his way. 

True to his resolution, King and Nancy had avoided each 
other this afternoon with great conscientiousness, King even 
going so far as to allow Moor to walk with Nancy, while 
lie himself pilot«d Laura Clutterbuck round the gardens. 
It is true that he insisted on the unfortunate Laura keeping 
up with Moor's long strides, so that Moor and Nancy were 
always in earshot, and Laura, who was "fat and scant of 
breath," became a perfect peony imder the May sunshine 
and was almost in an apople:^ when tiiey all at last went 
into the house. 

Hieodora was the sort of woman who would have been 
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best saited bj the useful and workmanlike clothing which, 
eighty years later, mi{^t have been almost her onlj garb: 
but in her day unfortonately the only permi^ible Areas for 
any occasion was of the typically feminine order — ^the big 
chip bonnet with "a veil liuit swam about it like a dond," 
low necks and bare arms at all suitable and unsuitable sea- 
sons, and a pelerine of lace or fur as the only outdoor cover- 
ing for that decolletage. To be handBome in a dress not 
becconing to one's own style is a test of good looks indeed. 
Jfiss Heywood's Burvived it. To-day, in her floating greys 
and mauves, with her tall figure, her long neck, and features 
whose r^olarity the most modish of bonnets could not ob- 
scure^ she was easily the most striking woman in the room. 
Ansbnther used to say he always knew when Mrs. Heywood 
was away from home, as her daughter's clothing was then all 
ends. But Anstnither did not love Theodora, and was him- 
self as spruce and as well-groomed as his own hunters. 

Theo, with her elbows on the table — Mrs. Heywood would 
have discouraged that laxness also had she been present — ^was 
expounding some scheme to Lanra and Kancy, while Moor 
stood with his back against the panelled wall, half listening 
and half indifferent, and King, presumably not listening at 
all, was collecting food and drink for the party. 

"I really think, you know," Theodora was saying, "girla 
in our class do need to keep up their serious reading 1 One 
grows dreadfully lax — either one reads nothing — or trasL" 
(Here Laura Olutterbuck became more than ever like a peony, 
for Theodora had caught her borrowing a dog's-eared Minerva 
FresB volimie from one of the Clutterbncks' housranaida, 
and Irfiura adored Miss Heywood and was exceedingly afraid 
of her.) "My idea of the Reading Society would be that 
we should each study some sensible book — ^history perhaps, 
or philosophy — " (if Laura Clutterbu<i's face was hot, she 
felt her heart and feet brae become cold with apprehension), 
"and then meet to discuss it, or perhaps write an essay on it" 

Anstruther was standing at the back of Miss Heywood. 
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'You've missed out tbe most important thing," he said. 
"Yon mast each subscribe something. Then you must have 
a secretary and treasurer to muddle away the funds and write 
a quarterly report to show how thoroughly they^ve done it. 
And if you can get together a committee to talk and quarrel, 
you'll have a Society of a real, genuine type." 

Bespect for the cleigy was once so ingrained in feminine 
human nature that even Harriet Martineau confeesed to hav- 
ing had a "prodigious awe" of them; and it required real 
moral courage for a young woman even to ignore the rector 
of her parish. 

Theo simply turned to Nancy with, "Will you try and 
get some of iixe Dartford girls to join u&! I don't mean 
only th<^ who are readers already — but the frivolous ones 
who will never read unless under pressure." 

Sarah Burchell, who had taken a seat between Laura and 
Nancy, said curtly, "Thafs no use I You can take a horse 
to water, but you can't make him drink — even of the Pierian 
spring — ^unless he's thirs^l" She stopped suddenly, as if 
something crossed her mind ; added in another tone, "Still, 
it's a good idea of yours, Theo. There are any number of 
books at the rectory — I make you free of them : and I have, 
in a small way, a very good coDection myself. I know your 
mother's away, and that you won't be going to the dance to- 
morrow evening" (Theo's half-mourning debarred her from 
dances), "so you had better dine with me teie-ortete, and 
make your selection." 

If Theo's vanity had not constantly neutralised her sharp- 
ness, she would certainly have been suspicious of this un- 
wonted graciousness. But she was also trapped into accept* 
"' ance by the lack of any decent excuse for refusal. 

Miss Burchell said, ''That's settled then! Six o'clock 
sharp I" David returned to the table with a collection of 
good things: Forrest came up to speak to the party^; and the 
conversation changed. 

Towards the close of the entertainment, as King was es- 
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corting Theo towards the boose, where the Hejwoods* car- 
riage was waiting her at the hall-door, she broke a silence, 
which bad become marked, hj saTiog: 

"Mrs. King tells me Mr. Gilmonr can manage July l7tb, 
so we will consider that day as settled for our wedding." 

David relied slowly, "I suppose so — unless anything in- 



Miss H^wood tamed hsc head and looked at him inquire 
ingly- 

"I might get a ship and have to go off at once," he an- 
swered. 

Which Ha^;estion Tbeo diiLcbed by replying briskly, "In 
that case we should of course be married quite quietly at 
once!" 

The silence which followed, and presumably gave consent, 
was BO long that even David felt the necessity of breaking it. 

Indicating Forrest, who had just passed, he observed, "Old 
Archibald looks bored, doesn't he! He hates this kind of 
thing." 

It is likely that Mias Heywood was repaying old scores 
vhffli she answered stiffly (in the weighty voice in which Ba- 
con might have delivered bis "Those in great place are 
thrice servants"), "High social position of course involves 
social duties I" 

When David said, "I suppose you do have to pay for 
your money, but I think a great many of these parties are 
quite nnnecessary and bore the guests as much as they do 
tiie hosts," she was not free from a certain uneasiness: for 
here once again was evidence of that independence of judg- 
ment which had before given her food for thought. 

The Beech House barouche — gaily painted yellow, with old 
Davis ready, as Theo knew by bitter experience, to burst 
into conversation with anybody at any excuse, filling up die 
box-seat and overflowing into the footman's (a footman be- 
ing a useless ornament to which Mrs. Heywood's practical 
mind oonld never bring itself) was waiting at the beautifal- 
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oarred door of the PUc^ vith the old horses, not pawing the 
ground as they should have been, but dozing after the last 
redundant meal. 

It was part of Theo's creed to despise pomps and vani- 
ties. That she liked to hare them to despise was revealed 
now by a certain magnificence of manner, aa King, and tien 
Forrest, who came up in a minute or two, helped her into 
the barouche and she threw herself back in its spacious room- 
iness and gave the order for "Home I" 

King turned away at once : Forrest stood for a minute or 
two watchiog the carriage bowl slowly down the driva 
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CHAPTER XV 

THE UEDDLEB 

THE next day about five o'clock, as Sarab Burchell was 
Betting her little dinner-table in her parlour in antici- 
pation of her dinner gnest, Nancy came flying down the 
narrow staircase, two steps at a time — much in deghdbtlle 
and her curly hair all tumbling over her shoulders — admin- 
iBtered first a shaking and then a kiss to ber aunt, and said 
breathlessly : 

**What a perfectly lovely frock I You wicked old Sal! 
However are you going to pay for it i" 

Miss Burchell, setting straight her cap, which had suf- 
fered from Nancy's violence, replied, "It's not the thing to 
ask questions like that when you have received a present! 
In point of fact, your cousin Biehard is going to pay for it." 

"It's from him, then?" says Nancy, doubtfully. "And 
that lovely petticoat, and the shoes and stockings and the 
fan — it's too lovely, Sal !" 

"No, it's not from him," returned Miss Burchell, resum- 
ing her attentions to the table. "It's my idea and my pres- 
ent. He only pays for it. I asked him to," 

There was faint perpleaity in Nancy's eyes. "Why V die 
queried. "Asking's against your principles !" 

"But I can throw them overboard sometimes, I'm thank- 
ful to say," returned her aunt, arranging the two exquisite 
old china dessert dishes — part of the service for which the 
soul of Archibald Forrest had long yearned in vain. "It's 
humiliating to know oneself the worat-dressed woman in the 
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room. Sometimes a pretty frock or a new bomiet has changed 
one's destiny" : and she set the wine glasses. 

Nancy was silent half a second. "Not my destiny I" she 
said. Then she put her arm once more round her annt's 
sturdy waist, squeezed it tightly, added in her gayest tone, 
"Anyhow, it's a lovely frock, Sal I and I mean to enjoy it 
thoroughly. Who made it ? Not Miss Piper I" — Miaa Piper 
was &e village dressmaker — "I can see that in the twinkling 
of an ^ye I" And when Miss Burchell named a well-known 
French modiste in London, Nancy quito gasped with awe 
and delight. 

Her aunt said, pushing her away, "Well, go and put it on 
and don't bother me when I'm hnsy," and resumed her table- 
laying. 

That Nancy was a much prettier creature when she was 
dressed by an artist and a Frenchman than when she made 
her own clothes from the muslin procurable at the village 
shop, of coarse goes withont saying. The French gown set 
off her roundness end her youth: the pleasure of feeling her 
prettiest made her &e prettier — gave her cheeks fresh colour 
and her eyes new brightness : some gravity that had been on 
her for several days was thrown aside: and as Sarah Burchell 
watched her as she ran, cloaked and hooded, down the brick- 
path to dine at the Priory, she muttered to herself as she 
turned away, "Well, the boy's human, I suppose! And I 
daresay I'm not the only person who can throw their prin- 
ciples overboard — ^when it suits!" 

Miss Heywood was late: she was generally late for enter- 
tainments, and managed very cleverly to convey by her man- 
ner as she entered a room in which every one was waiting 
for her, that she was impunctual because she had had some- 
thing better to do and that they were punctual because they 
had not. 

This evening, as she was dining only at Ferry Cottage, only 
with Miss Burchell, she had rashly decided that her oldest 
evening garment^ donned in a great hurry, would "do." 
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Sarah Birrchell, on the other hand, bad made a carefnl 
toilette, put on her only ornaments and her party silk — say- 
ing to herself ae she did so, "One can be ruder in one's best 
clothes 1" and she nodded significantly at her image in Ihe 
glass. 

It was one of Theo's principles that die was ■wholly in- 
different to what she had several times annoyed Miaa Bur- 
chell by alluding to as the "pleasures of the table." But 
Sarah Burchell, with a laiger knowledge of human nature 
than her guest, believed in a good and well-cooked dinner as 
oil to the wheels of life — capital for putting woman, how- 
ever ethereal, as well as material man, into a good temper : 
so the soup which she and Ifancy had made tc^iether in the 
morning was as hot as it was excellent: and even while she 
sipped it, Miss Burchell started on the process of making 
herself agreeabla 

Plain, poor and elderly, few women could be more stimu- 
lating and amusing than she : she had not only reading, hut 
the wit to use it, or leave it unused — a more difficult art: 
and where Theo was the mouthpiece of other people's clever- 
ness — read or remembered — Sarah Biirchell had always tested 
and judged for herself: was not ashamed to be wrong or 
to own herself so : and clever enough to demand no recogni- 
tion of her cleverness. 

To-night, Theo found the time passing pleasantly: the 
simple dinner continued as well as it had started: when, at 
dessert, she refused a glass of port with a virtuous, "Thank 
you, I never take any wine," her tone was leas than usually 
condaonatory of those who do : and by the time she and her 
hostess were sitting in the little parlour over their coffee — 
the window open to the soft air of the summer evening, and 
a woman from the village (a rare indulgence) washing np 
in the little kitchen below — even Theo experienced a certain 
sensation of mellowness — a softening of her usual disap- 
proval of Miss Burchell's mind and character, and of her own. 
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annoyance at haring been trapped into accepting an iinwel- 
come invitation. 

Without diffieu%, Sarah Borchell, between sipa of coffee, 
led the conversation — via the Reading Society — into varioua 
other philanthropic Bcbemes : Theo'a eyes brightened ; she set 
down lier cup, turned to her hostess, and shedding the Btiff- 
uees and reserve which she generally assumed like an armour 
whenever Miss Burchell's rapier was within touch, spoke 
with keen interest and good sense, and was for a few min- 
utes almost entirdy natural and free from self-conscious- 
ness. 

As Bjuinah More felt equally called upon to tackle the 
question of Sunday Schools and the French Revolution, to 
inveigh against the sinfulness of waltzing and of the Slave 
Trade, to reprove the infidelity of Gibbon and the world- 
liness of Horace Walpole, and (morally) to pat on the back 
* Br. Johnson, Qarrick and Queen Charlotte, so Theodora 
Heywood was entirely convinced she had been put into the 
world to set other people right, and that other people could 
never have been placed there, so to set her. 

This attitude would have ruffled a much more placid dispo- 
sition than Sarah Burchell's: and IN'ancy, not at all clever, 
would have detected now easily, what Theo did not per- 
ceive at all — tiiat, as her hostess smoothed a crease thou^t- 
f ully from the knee of her silk dress, she was also smoothing 
creases out of her temper. She let Theo have her say oat^ 
and then, putting a suppressing hand on Kalph, who had 
come nosing up to join in the conversation, she replied : 

"All very well and good ! I agree with you — people are 
very selfish and supine — ^perhaps here jrarticularly, as you 
surest; but I fancy the complaint is universal, and that 
Richard Anstruther hasn't anything like such a sharp at- 
tach of it as most of his clerical brethren — hut it is a fact 
that so long as one is well-to-do oneself one ia very apt to 
foiget the sufferings of other peopl^ and that there is a 
crying need here for someone who, as you say, will elevate 
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the moral condition of the poor and devote herself to their 
serrice. Only, in my opinion, if you're to he that person, 
even in our little neighhourhood, you've no business to 
marry I" and her hand on the head of Ralph, ingratiatingly 
determined to be noticed, was heavy to painfalness. 

Yielding to fate, he ley down at last, and, putting out his 
long pint tongue, licked a dark patch on her gown. 

Miss Heywood's backbone stiffened quite visibly. Her 
mother's strict training in the duty of respect to elders was 
certainly effectual as she merely said coldly, "May I ask 
why, Miss Bnrchell V 

Sarah Burchcll looked straight and fixedly in Theo's eyes. 
*'The reason is," she said, "you will be t^ng to combine 
incompatible roles. You're a clever and enterprising woman, 
my dear. It isn't as if you would be content, like that dear 
old mother of yours — ^who has natural benevolence oozing, I 
believe^ from every pore — juat to make and take some aoup 
(when the dining-room and kitchen had been duly consid- 
ered) to old I'ra. Grabham, and do all sorts of little kind- 
nesses in the village on the strict understanding they never 
interfered with your father's comfort ! No ! You want to 
begin where your mother leaves off 1 You want to mate it 
the prime object of your life to reform the neighbourhood — 
to turn rags and filth into tidiness and curtseying, and t^ose 
poor old gaffers, who put up their feet on the back benches 
in church of a Sunday morning and go to sleep while my 
cousin is thumping the dust out of the pulpit cushion in the 
fervour of his eloquence, into devotees I Yon want to make 
the labourers contented on their eight or nine shillings a 
week (whereas," adds Miss Bnrchell in a parenthesis and as 
if to herself, "/ should have thought to inspire them with a 
divine discontent of such payment would have been mnch 
more useful) ; to start clubs and classes; to be a philan^ro- 
pist on a scale which will be always growing larger ; to attain 
fame (if that isn't too big a word) through philanthropy, and 
to make it the main business of your existence. And my 
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contention is, that in ninetj-nine cosea out of a hundred 
the only possible career for a married woman is — marria^" 

It had not teen displeasing to Theo to find that her clevei^ 
ness and enterprise had wrung recognition even from JJLiaa 
Burchell : while, in those days, for a woman to be described 
as a philanthropist had a most unusual and important sound. 

So she aaid in rather a gratified Toice, "No doubt one 
would have to be on one's guard against the philanthropies 
encroaching on one's home duties; but David and I are 
agreed it can be done — ^we talked the matter over that day 
at Eochester 1" 

Sarah Burchell looked up sharply at her guest. "Oh! 
yon did, did you?" passed through her mind. "And thai 
was why the young gentleman looked so glum I" 

Aloud, she advanced another argument. "Well," she said, 
'Qet ns suppose you can combine the roles — ^that you can have 
a husband, half a dozen children, three or four maids and 
a fair-sized house, which you will seldom be in but which 
you will, all the same, contrive to rule to the satisfaction 
of every one concerned — ^there still remains the fact that 
you will have to go, cap in hand, to David King to ask him 
for a little of your own money to work your schemes — ^for 
all schemes want money, as of course you have found out. 
With due deference to the laws of the noble British con- 
stitution, that seems to me to be a humiliating attitude for 
any woman of spirit. And of course you're aware, if you 
get your scheme carried successfully and the accounts come 
right, it's always the husband who has done them. If the^ 
don't — ^well then, he hasn't I And what is most annoying," 
Sarah Burchell added, as if to herself, "is, that that is gen- 
erally the correct view of the matter. Kan is the arithmetical 
animal." 

Miss Heywood was far too astute again to show her cards 
as she had shown them to David King at Rochester, and to 
be led twice into the open admission that she considered her 
schemes were only possible from the vantage ground of mab- 
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rimony: bat there remained ^111 her the sublime couyic- 
tioa that ehe was so much cleverer than other people that she 
need take very little trouble to throw dust in their eyes — 
even in the ejes of Sarah Burchell. 

So she replied with a slight smile, "Certainly a married 
woman is not quite a free agent, but in my case no diffi- 
culties will arise. David has the most houourahle scruples 
as r^;ards my money, and has expressed his wish I should 
use it exactly as I lika So," and she raised her eyes and 
calmly met Miss Burchell's penetrating pair, "in my case, 
my position as a married woman will not be any hindrance 
to me." 

Sarah Burdiell was sUent. The kitten, who had for some 
time been sitting with her tail curled round her legs, con- 
sidering which of the two laps available looked the most 
comfortable for purposes of repose, here sprang lightly into 
Theo's; Miss Heywood immediately replacing her in her 
basket, firmly, but without heat or malice — not that she dis^ 
liked animals, but in Ferry Cottage felt called upon to reg" 
ister her disapproval of the weakly indulgent way in which 
Nancy conducted their education. 

Then Miss Burchell leant forward, and, with a warmth of 
manner very rare in her, laid her large and capable hand 
over Theo's slim one. "Come, Theo!" she said in a voice 
and with a certain intimacy and affection which Theo did not 
know. "Come, Theo! you're a good girl. I don't believe 
you would willingly do an honest man so great a wrong as 
to marry him simply as a convenience — a stepping^tone to 
reach your own ends, Fm only an old spinster, but, before 
you were bom, I had some experience of life — and of lives 
thrown away. I speak of what I know. If you are not ab- 
solutely satisfied simply to be David's wife and the mother 
of his children — to be that first and, if necessary, that only 
— ^you have no business to marry him. If you are not satis- 
fied with the humdrum affections, leave them to the com- 
monplace people who are I But don't juggle with Nature — 
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the old dame stands wonderfully little of that. The life de- 
voted to good works — if you choose — or the married life; 
but not the married life Bacri£ced to good works. That 
won't pay. And how, as a reasonahle woman, do you think 
yon will keep your husband's affection but by your own I 
He's a good man : but I suppose you don't want him bonnd 
to you by relentless duty — ^wiUi his heart, perhaps — eeeaxQ- 
where else." 

And this time it was Sarah Burchell's eyes which steadily 
met Theo's. 

There was quite a long silence in the little parlour: and 
even Balph stopped licking his paws for a minute^ as if 
he were list^ing. 

Then Theo, with a coolness Miss Burchell could but ad- 
mire, lifted her elegant head from an eza^^^ratedly calm 
oontemplation of the point of a satin shoe, and said, "It is 
really very good of you. Miss Burchell, to take so much is- 
terest in my and David's affairs ; but I can assure you that 
only the other morning we discussed the nature of our at- 
tachment to each other, and came to a satisfactory conclu- 
sion. Is that the new 'Quarterly' I see there!" and Miss 
Heywood stretched out her hand for it 

Sarah Burchell could take defeat like a man and a Briton : 
was "hafSed to £ght better" ; but she had lost the first round 
— and owned it. 

"It's my cousin Anstruther's copy," die said, "htfll be 
delighted to lend it to you. But we're foi^etting the Read- 
ing Society" : and she led the way to her well-filled book-case 
in the alcove by the fireplace and, rescuing a k^ from a 
large pocket in a plain petticoat, opened its glass doors. 

For the rest of the evening th^ discussed literature : and 
it is not too much to say that Miss Bunnell not only admired 
her gaest's energetic and purposeful intelligence, but eron 
felt a sympathy with her ambitions to be some one and do 
something — to win power, name and distinction with what, 
after all, was the only weapon at her disposal. 
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Onlj <m£e that old Adaia in ber, wbidi Theo always 
Tonsed, rose np again, armed. 

Ab ihey tnmed from the book-shelf, ehe said, "I don't know 
that yon will get Nancy to join your Beading Club. She 
won't lightly run the risk of having to write an essay, and 
she doesn't care about serious reading." 

Whereon, Misa Heywood, looking up from a book in her 
hand, rejoined, "Wo I it's a great pityl" 

And Sarah Bnrchell snapped back diarply, "Is it ? Why i" 
— a foolish question, but one for which even Misa Eeywood 
found herself for the moment without an answer. 

When Tbeo bad left, Miss Bnrchell — sitting in tlie par- 
lour witb her book on her knee — ^forgot to read it 

The Hammer nigbt waned, and the candles burnt low. 
Balpb, wondering where Nancy could be, put himself to bed. 
Then the dawn b^an to come— clean and cool — almost cold : 
the first bird twittered: and the candles burnt out. Per- 
haps Sarah Burchell dozed: when presently she went to the 
window, shivering a little, it was nearly four o'clock in the 
morning, and the loveliness of the new day was veiled in 
grey mist 

Listening, she heard the noise of carriage wheels, sounding 
loud in the silence. They stopped at the little gate: she saw 
through the grey veil, two dim figures : as they came down 
the little path, she drew back into the room. She heard 
David's voice, but not bis words: then Nancy's, in some 
brief answer. It seemed to ber there was quite a long silence 
before she heard King's firm, quick step on the path and 
Nancy bolting the door below. Then Nancy came slowly up- 
stairs — ^not witb the joyful run which usually brought her 
back from the most delightful of all delights — a dance. 

As she came in, in the eerie, cold light — ^her old cloak 
slipping off the new frock, and her gloves and fan in ber 
hands — her aunt saw that her face was full of some strange 
softness — as of a dream that feared to be disturbed. In- 
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stead of settling down, as was her wont after a festiTity, to 
describe its eveiy detail, to-night she said : 

"Sal I I'm ever so late ! Yon must he half asleep, and 
I am sure I am I" 

When Miss Bnrchell asked, "Well, I suppose it was a good 
dance, as you stayed so latet" Nancy only replied, "Lovely! 
I'll tell yon ahout it ti>nioiTow," and with a quick "Good 
night" she was gone. 

Miss Burchell also went to bed — slowly — with an absent 
mind and heart. 

The next morning, as Sarah Burchell was parsing the 
rectory, she saw, standing at what our grandparents called 
the "sweep gate," Moor, talking to Anstruther. 

Her cousin called to her, ''Wasn't it you, Sally, who said 
nothing ever happened in Inglethorpe? Here's Moor — the 
hero of a romance !" 

Moor looked up with a laugh. "I'm a legatee," he said. 
"An old cousin of mine in Leicester has died and left me 
five thousand pounds. I'm going away for a week — it's 
only decent I should be at the funeral." 

"What made him do it?" a^ed Sarah Burchell grimly. 

And Moor replied, "Well, he had never seen me, and he 
knew all his other relatives personally. Luck, isn't it ?" 

She offered congratulations briefly. 

When Moor was well away, Anstruther turned to her with, 
"I looked in at the festivities last night! The new frock 
was very becoming. I didn't see Nancy dancing much : King 
doesn't dance: and old Clntterbuck had illuminated his gai^ 
den." Here Anstruther chuckled : then, noticing for the first 
time that his cousin's face was worn and grey, he said, on 
another note, "Well, anyhow, Sarah, the wedding's postponed 
tiU the middle of July: and unexpected things do happen, 
even in Inglethorpe, you see." 

Miss Burchell replied, "But only the wrong things! I 
suppose even you, Bichard, have perceived that now Peter 
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Moor, instead of merely looking and Itmging, can proceed 
to action and ia in a poBition to marry." 

Kodding at him, and with a heavier and slower step than 
nsnal, she went her way. 

It took her this morning to one of the cottages belonging 
to David King which he and Theo had visited on that epring 
morning not many weeks before. 

Now, several of the dwellings were in the hands of the 
local builder, and, from bricks, mortar and debris, there 
issued in a few minutes, David King himself. He explained 
that the family Miss Burchell sought were staying with 
relatives in the village. "Until we've done our business 
here," says King, pointing with his stick. 

"Tour young woman's let you in for this expense, I sup- 
posed" asked Hiss BurchelL 

"Not at all I" he answered, always jost, and particularly 
glad to be just to Theo. "On the contrary, I'm ibe one who 
thinks better conditions make better people. Theo's for 
changing the heart — and I'm for improving the body — ^yon 
can get at it mneh more easily, for one thing," says David, 
with a gleam in his grave eyes. 

"The old question," murmured Miss Burchell, only half 
attending to her own words. "Does the pig make the stye, 
or the stye make the pig ?" As King walked on slowly by 
her side, she said in another tone, "Of course, we are most 
of us virtuous because virtue is its own reward : and we don't 
steal chieSy because we don't want to. In our class, how- 
ever, there is a good deal of over-scrupulouaness in many 
things. There's that nonsense, for instance, about all vows 
being binding, whereas, if you make them under a misap- 
prehension, yoa have no right to keep them — especially if the 
keeping involves unbappiness for innocent people." 

And she looked straight in front of her, and, carefully, 
not at the brown, quiet face at her sida 

After a silence, King said, "A very dangerous doctrine I" 

"Of course it can be misapplied," Sarah Burchell returned 
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flharply. "But it's equally dangerous to play Don Quixote 
in the nineteeDtlL century : and we donH live in a noTel^ where 
the third volume is sure to clear up the idiotic blnndras of 
the first and second. A mistake may ruin more lives than 
one." This time she looked at him steadily. 

Sing said nothing for a minute or two: then, "Are you 
going through the copse ? I'm on my way to Beech Houaeb" 

At that, Sarah Burohell lost her temper. "I've just seen 
Peter Hoor," she said. "He's come into a handsome legacy, 
BO now we must put him on our list of eligible bachelors." 
And she turned her stalwart back in its ancient abawl npon 
David Sing, and pursued her way to Ferry Cottage alone. 

She was angry — and respected him: wanted him to give 
in — and to be exactly what he was — adamant. He had 
looked strained and wretched, and her heart was soft for 
him as it was softer still for iN'ancy. As she trudged home^ 
ehe was sore from the wounds she had inflicted. 
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THE PBTAI^ OF A SOBB 



IT now wanted but four weeks to the wedding. 
King liad rented for his mother a pretty little cottage, 
near the church, on Forreef s property — Forrest, who al- 
ways toot what may he deacribed as a dismal pleasure in 
driving a hard bargain, not having scrapled to state that he 
let the house (which was out of repair and had long stood 
emp^) at immense sacrifice. As King was one of those 
unusual persons who realise that the diief good of money is 
to buy peace with it, he listened to Archibald's argaments 
in silence, and did the repairs himself, so that Forrest felt 
the satiafaetion of having scored a point, and would have 
felt more, if he could have determined by the expression of 
David's face whether he knew he had been worsted, or 
whether he did not 

Mrs. King, with any thoughts she could spare from 
David's future, b^an to take a little interest in the details 
of her home to be, and to feel she would be as happy there 
as she could be anywhere, knowing that he was not. She 
hu^;ed to herself the thought that David would often be able 
to slip in and see her alone, and, though the consideration 
was a very secondary one, she also felt it would be pleasant 
to indulge in what may be called her innocent vices — ^the 
half -hour before the lights came, doing nothing, and the privi- 
l^e of saying foolish things without being made to feel a 
fool for saying them. 

Miss Heywood herself condescended to take a gracious in- 
terest in Ivy Chimneys: David never saw, though his mother 
356 
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did perfectly, that it satisfied Theo's sense of the fitness at 
things that the Grey Priory had been assigned to herself 
and so much more modest a nest to Camilla, who had neither 
presence nor dignity. But if she came more often to the 
Priory than had been her wont — ^just to show it would be her 
Priory — she did not come unduly often. As she had said, 
she could trust King's honour — "trade npon it," Sarah Bop- 
chell had muttered under her breath. Also, her time was 
really full — and made brimful now by the Beading Society, 
whidi met twice a week at Beech House and spent most of 
its seance meekly listening while Theo delivered a spirited 
monologue on Mr. Eogers' "Italy." There was indeed a 
young lady from Dartford, Hiss Meachin, with a small, spry, 
sprightly mind, who now and again plunged with posers, to 
which Theo invented answers with great quicknces and re- 
source : while there was a culm courage about Kancy's mental 
attitude which filled Laura Clutterbuck (who was nearly 
pale with terror lest she should be called on to display Intel- 
Ugence) with a fearful wonder. 

When Theo invited the criticism of the assembly at the end 
of Part I., Nancy said lightly, "Oh I Theo, I think it's aw- 
fully dull 1 I don't believe it can do us any good I Sal has 
been in Italy and she says the stupid old creature doesn't 
give one an idea what it's really like ! The woodcuts in our 
copy are the only part / like. I vote we try something 
else I" 

Whereat Miss Heywood, tolerantly, from the little ros- 
trum where she sat as president, "But you, Nancy, are not 
a reader. The fault, I should say, lies with you rather than 
with Mr. Eogers 1" 

And Kancy replied, "Fm not at all sure about iJuU!" 

After all, posterity is not at all sure either. 

For the remainder of the sitting, Nancy made dots absent- 
mindedly on her blotting paper : or, with her chin in her hand, 
looked out of the window to the garden, blinking hotly in 
aftenioon sun&bine — thinking — not of Mr. Eogers. 
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Though as careful as they had resolved to be not to give 
the gossips food for talk, in a little place like Liglethorpe 
it was practically impossible but that two persons who, like 
JT'Tig and Nancy, were always in it — with the summer 
"weather and their own hearts tempting them — should meet 
constantly. 

One morning, it was in the village shop, whither Sing had 
come for a pound of nails, and Nancy for a pound of rice. 
The next, Kancy, taking a note to !Liglethorpe Place, hap- 
pened on David as she took a short cut through the cops& 
They would both have been more, or less, than human if she 
had not taken that route again the day following — jjist in 
case I — and if David had not happened again to select it as 
his way to the village. A third day, at the request of her 
aunt, Nancy ran down to the Priory to borrow a trowel, and 
it was natural and inevitable that she should walk round the 
garden with the lender and gardener. 

It was now high Jun^ and very fin& The gardoi was 
hmnming with life : the fields full of wild flowers. King was 
very proud of his rosea — in their wide beds on the lawn — 
not because they were good rosea, but because he had grown 
them and felt agreeably surprised that, under such ehap- 
«roiiage, they had decided to come up at alL Nancy really 
knew a good deal about ros&growing, and when Hrs. King 
heheld the pair from the window they were seriously on the 
subject 

However, not for long. 

^Vhen they reached the kitchen garden, whoso high red 
-walls shut out interlopers, Nancy^s hand slipped naturally 
into David's, and they walked slowly between the cnrrant 
bushes (bordered with sweet wiUiams, in their bright and 
vulgar prime) in the perfect companionship which has no 
need of words. They had never needed many : they had al- 
ways fitted like parts in a puz2Qe. King knew that Nancy 
was as true as a beU — perfectly sound and sweet — ^with plenty 
of sense to season the sweetness: with a warm temper, no 
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doubt^ aa well as a wann heart: and for him, devotedly — if 
need he, against all the world: while she loved hia gravity 
and steadiness aa hia mother had loved his father's: ay, and 
his doumeBB because she could melt it: and his judgment 
and determination because she could not melt them. Only 
fate was against them. Sometimes, they could forget it even 
now — ^when the days were falling from June lite the petals 
£rom a full-blown rose. 

Presently, I^ancy said coazingly, looking up into his grave 
fac^ "Don't, David! It isn't July yet Something must 
happen I" 

He answered, "Nancy I Fve been thinking. After the 
l7th I shall be at home as little as possible — t mean, when 
I am not at sea, that I shall find excuses to be often away 
from here. Tou must remember always your life is your 
own — that you must make it as happy aa possible — and that 
there is nothing we have said — or felt — which does not leave 
you entirely free." 

"Nonsense I" says Nancy, in a voice not quite steady. 

He took no notica "Perhaps," he said, "Miss BurcheU 
will take you abroad. Only, don't marry anybody — because 
he wants to marry you and you are sorry for him. Think of 
yourself !" 

Nancy answered, "I shall 1 And I have decided I would 
rather spend the rest of my life thinking of you." 

He shook his bead. "You're bound to nothing " 

And Nancy, gripping his hand very hard, said, "Don't 
be an idiot, David! Please don't!" And though he tried 
to look stem, she saw that he was pleased. 

She returned without the trowel, having foi^tten all 
about it, but as Miss Burchell seemed not to notice the omis- 
sion, it mattered less. Also, it gave King a justification for 
appearing at Perry Cottage next day. 

The week following, after Mr. Bogers had conducted the 
young ladies of Inglethorpe and environs to Italy for the 
fourth time, Nancy stayed to dine at Beech House. Run^ 
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ning home in the ereniiig in the soft dusk, she saw in the 
qniet lane near Feny Cottage a familiar figure, and when 
die reached home half an hour behind time and ran up- 
stairs rather breathlees, saying, "Sal I Am I very late ?" Miss 
Bm^ell, reading, drew ont her watch, and turned it to her 
niece, with, "No ! just sa usual" — and Nancy saw that the 
watch was slow. 

On the morning of June 24th, Miss Burchell put in a very 
unusual appearance at the Saints' Day serric^ which An- 
Btruther persisted in having when most people considered 
such services simply ^icouraged emotionalism in religion 
and the Saints to overestimate tiieir own importanca Ex- 
cept the clerk and the hell-ringer, she formed the entire con- 
gregation. 

Anstruther, flniling her in the churchyard afterwards, 
standing among the graves and staring abscsitly at the lovely 
view of river and Kentish country tiiat churchyard affords, 
said, '^Wonders will never cease I I understood you consid- 
, ered week-day services savoured of Puseyism ?" 

Miss Burchell waived aside this opportunity for ccmtro- 
versy, and replied, "I wanted an excuse to get away. David 
King is in my garden." 

Anstruther stood stock still, and shook his head reproach- 
fully at a crazy tombstcme. "You're doing Nancy an ill 
tuml" he exclaimed. 

And Sarah Burchell answered, "Nol" quite loudly and 
fiercely. More quietly she added, "Why shouldn't she sip 
the cup because she may only sip it ! She may have nothing 
but a memory to live on all her life. I shan't deprive her 
of it" 

Before Anstruther could make reply, she had nodded 
curtly at him, and was gone. 

On June 30th, Mrs. King gave a small archeiy party in 
one of the pretty fields of the Grey Priory — archery being 
then a most fashionable pastime — the Boyal Kentish Bow- 
men at Dartford giving most noUe and epleudid entertain- 
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ments on Dartford Heath, ^rs. King's was cot at all noble 
or splendid, Init it waa friendly and pleasant, and enabled 
the young ladies of the neighboiirhood to display their prow- 
ess with bow and arrow; whereas the Koktish Toxopbilites 
of Dartford Heath only admitted the sex as spectators. 

Miss Heywood was much to the fore — shooting with so 
much aplomb and an air of being so very much better than 
anyone else that many simple people were surprised when 
she actually obtained only a fot^th prize. Eefore the prizes 
were given, a bank of clouds, which had looked all the after- 
noon aa if they meant mischief, resolved themselves into a 
downpour, and the little party of twenty or five and twenty 
persons sought the shelter of the house. ' 

Following the instinct which told her in these days deli- 
cately to underline in public the fact of her engagement, 
Theo said presently in her clear tones which carried far, 
"David I Mrs. Qilray would like to see our dear old house. 
Shall we conduct a party ?" and she led the way, first to the 
dining-room, with its fine carved mantelpiece, ,aud then to 
the old tower and the charming room in it which had been 
Archibald Forrest's nursery. i 

Turning to the little group of ten or twelve which had 
followed her (and which was followed by David and Nancy) 
she said, "It la a pretty room, isn't it ? David has promised 
I may make it my study." Laura Clutterbuck and Julia 
Meachin (of Dartford and the Heading Society) gasped ad- 
miration in the background of a female erudition which re- 
quired a study, while other women spent their time netting 
purses or beading bags in drawing-rooms. Mrs. Gilray 
asked, "The date of your wedding is not fixed yet, is it ?" 
and Mias Heywood replied, to be heard of all men, "Oh, yes I 
definitely, for July l7th." 

In the background, King and Nancy 
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Aa Anstrnther and Miaa Bnrchell were valldiig home, 
half en hour later — King, dutifully eecorting Theodora, be- 
ing in front of them — ^Anstruther indicated Misa Heywood 
aud Bud meditatively, "I dtm't blame that young woman for 
wanting to tiy her winga. Old Hadam does everything for 
her— even to settling her tippets and bonnets. I heard her 
jnst now, talking wedding £nery with Mother Olutterhnck. 
The way girls have to sacrifice themselvea to thrir paxenta 
— eepecially to affectionate parents — is Iragic — ^traj^cl It's 
natural enough a clever creatore like Theo should want to 
be her own mistress." 

Sarah Burchell pointed at King's stalwart hack. ''Only 
not to be hia master," she said: thrai, giving what may be 
called a dismal chuckle, added, '*But I put my money on 
David £ing winning thai tussle^ all the samai." 

In a moment, Anstruther exclaimed, "Here's the legatee! 
Bock already!" and sure enough, Peter Koor it was, lead- 
ing his horse and looking something spmeer than usuaL The 
little party all stopped: Theo offered the correct congratu- 
lations radier coldly — she had not seen Moor since his stroke 
of fortune, and did not approve (Sarah Burdiell could have 
sworn it) of strokes of fortune coming to persons whom' 
she could not herself personally rec(Bmnead to Providence 



Moor tapped his boot thoughtfully with his riding whip, 
said, with more than a gleam of malice in his eye, looking 
at Hiss Heywood, and in the shuffling tones habitual to him, 
"Of course I shall spend it foolishly I" and asked King to 
come and dine with him an hour later. 

That Sing knew, in all his bones, what was coming, and 
would have avoided it if he could, is perfectly true; but he 
was neither coward nor shirker, and as fatalistic as are most 
of hia profession. 

A bachelor's establishment, if the bachelor be of a gen- 
erous and hospitable turn of mind, is never wholly nncom- 
fOTtable. The economies of women are apt to fall meanly on 
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Teal comforts: she will bare bad dumers and new carpets^ 
poor fires and rich cortains: wbereas Moor concentrated al} 
audi efforts as he put forth — they consisted principally in 
growling at his cook-maid — on being properly fed and 
warmed. The growls, aided by an uneasy sensation at the 
back of Mary-Ann's mind that Miss Bnrchell somehow knew 
all she did and would make her sorry for it, resulted in the 
meal on the present occasion being quite decently cooked, if 
badly served. Dusk softened the deficienciee of Moor's par- 
lour: and there was no doubt that, when he chos^ he could 
show himself much the best brain in Inglethorpe. To be 
sure, that was not saying mn<di perhaps: though there waa 
a wise one under a spinsterish cap next door. To-night^ 
Moor talked a good deal, and talked well. His habitual air 
of indifference was less marked, and King's silence was that 
of a good listener — certainly never that of one brimming 
with his own next utterance and determined, by hook or 
crook, to push it in. 

When Mary-Ann bad removed the cloth and set t^Lo de- 
canters on the ill-poliahed table with a bang, and her bumps 
and clatters in the background, interspersed with the Old 
Hundredth — flat — revealed that she was washing up in the 
adjacent scullery, Moor fell into silence. 

After the port had been round once or twice, he said, low, 
with his eyM on the stained table, "Are you disposed to do 
me a good turn ?" Then, still not lifting his eyes, "I want 
you to say a good word for me to the old girl next door." 
He indicated Ferry Cottage with a nod of his head. "She 
likes yoQ, and she don't think much of me : and now I'm a 
bit less of a pauper, I want to marry Nancy" : and at last 
be raised his heavy eyes for half a second, and let them 
fall again. 

King sat rigid in his place, not moving a muscle. 'I'm 
sorry. I can't," he said. 

There was silence: that is, in the dining-room: in the 
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scullery, bang — crash, and the abrupt termination of the 
Old Hundredth. 

Moor went to the door, put his head out, and called irri- 
tably, "Confound yon, Polly. Shut upl" Then he came to 
his seat, and asked, "Why notl" 

King replied at once, "I don't think yon are soited." 

His face was perfectly steady and glum, his whole body 
taut and at attention. He looked at the wine in his glass 
for a moment, and drank nothing. Presently he saw in the 
expression of Moor's face the question, "Is that your onljj 
reason ?" and speculated if it would pass his lips. It did not. 
Moor drank a glass or two of his port in silence. When he 
spoke again, it was of something else. 

With the tea-tray, Polly also brought a message from a 
patient waiting in the surgery. Moor swore under hia breath. 
"That will mean half an hour," he said. "The old fool wants 
his leg dressed." 

King rose immediately, glad of the excuse to ga "I must 
be off, in any case," be said. "My mother's tired with that 
stupid entertainment we bad tbis afternoon, and I must be 
getting back to her." 

Outside, the dusk had slipped into darkness : a warm dark- 
ness, with the raindrops still trembling on the leaves, and 
heavy with the scents of midsummer. 

Instead of passing Miss Burchell's gate, King entered it, 
walked softly round the Cottage, and, as on other occasion, 
took up his stand under its parlour window. There was no 
music to-night, but the window was open, and through it 
came the faint glow of candle-light. King stood perfectly 
still. In a minute or two, as if a magnet had drawn her, 
Nancy came on to the little balcony. When she saw him, 
hia lips silently framed the words, "Nancy! come down." He 
did not know she bad understood till the latch of the door 
clicked, and, in a second, she was "closer to him than breath- 
ing, nearer than bands or feet." 

When she had freed herself a little, she said low and breath- 
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lenly, "Davie! Nothing is going to help ub — -wg mtiBt do 
it ourselves. You were right I Theo doesn't mind if you 
care or not — I saw this afternoon tiat she means you to 
marry her — anyhow. But you mustn't I you mustn't I" 

He answered, "I must tlLOUgh," in the tone whose signifi- 
cance Nancy knew. 

She whispered eagerly, "What if / told her, David — ^the 
whole truth — that you cared for me instead V* 

Sing answered, "She would tell you you wanted a change 
to the seaside — or a tonic — from Moor; and that I was 
the victim of a passing delusion and should soon come back 
— ^to my right mind. It's no good ! I have bound myself of 
my own free will, and Thoo has done nothing to justify 
my breaking with her. If I did — ^we should start wrong — and 
we could never be happy with Theo hurt and insulted — at 
our gates. I have given my word, and I have got to keep it" 

She could feel bis cheek on hear hair, and ber heed was 
against his troubled heart 

"Don't marry Moor I" he said suddenly, in a stifled voice. 
*'If he would make you happy, I would try to give you 

And Nancy interrupted, with a small laugh that was only 
not a sob, "Thank you: but I won't be given up — to Peter or 
anybody 1" In another tone, she whispered, "Does Sal guess 
anything, do you think ! She is so clever — she hardly ever 
misses seeing things, and she has been so cross lately she 
must be anxious about something I Sal would do anything 
for me — short of a crime !" 

As on that night when Eing had first lingered in the gar< 
den of the Cottage to hear Nancy sin& a light rain began to 
patter on the leaves. 

Neither noticed it. 

David said, "After the 17th — ^when you have been away 
for a little — ^you must try to get some employment which 
you will earn a little money by — paid employment is the 
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best thing to make you — ^happier — especially if you want 
the money, as yon do. I've tiiou^t it out." 

Nancy fingered a button of hia coat as she whispered back, 
"But unfortunately I don't want to earn money, but to 
houBO-keep you comfortably on yours I" Then, suddenly, 
"David! I can't breathe t Let me go — ifs fearfully late. 
What wUl Sal think ? Don't give up hoping — even now I'* 

When she got back to the parlour, Miss Burchell was in- 
dulging in a nap which, if not real, was so realistic an imita- 
tion that Nancy, looking at her, could not make up her mind. 
She sat down on a low chair by the fireplace^ with her hands 
clasped lightly round her knees, and watched her aunt with 
her eyes, but not with her consciousneea. In a few minutes. 
Hiss Burchell roused, saying, as she straightened her cap 
and picked up her apectade-caae from the floor, "You might 
think I had been asleep I But I haven't — no one over forty 
owns to forty winks — it dates theml I closed my eyes in 
thought — I believe that's the formula. Shut tha window, 
Nancy — it's getting late." 

Looking down presently at her thin slippers^ Kan<^ became 
conscious that they were earthy and that her hair and frock 
were damp, and also noticed ^at ker aunt had not noticed 
these phenomena — and wondered. 

Tet a few more petals were shakai from the rose, and 
the calendar marked exactly ten days to the wedding, when 
ihe Beech House barouche pulled up outside Ferry Cottage 
one afternoon, and Mrs. and Hiss Heywood discovered Hiss 
Burchell and Nancy in the garden. 

The neglige and purely useful in attire was then severely 
frowned upon both in man and woman in polite Inglethorpe; 
Sarah Burchell alone would have dared to turn up her skirt 
over her petticoat, tie a rusty old hat down over her head with 
a handkerchief, and encase her hands in a pair of man's driv- 
ing gloves — borrowed or stolen from the rectory — ^because 
that costume was the least hamp«-ing for gardening oper- 
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atioQS which ahe had at oonmiaud. Far from apologising for 
it, ahe enjoyed the expression it evoked in the ^ea of Theo- 
dora, and even in the beneficent orbs of Mrs. Heywood- As 
she removed the driving gloves, and a piece of twine which 
had been hanging about her like a necklace, she indicated 
a mstio seat, and having called Kancy, who had been among 
the vegetables, the four sat down in the sonshine. 

Mrs. Heywood said, "We have come to aak a great fa- 
vonr, haven't we, Theo 1" As she spoke she laid her plump 
little hand on 13'aucy's,- who was next to her. 

'Indeed we havel" Miss Heywood said graciously. Then, 
to Kancy, "Julia Meachin has been so silly as to get measles 
and leave a gap in the ranks of my bridesmaids at the last 
minate. Will yon wear her frock and replace her?" 

"No!" said Sarah Burchell, nnceremoniouBly. "I can't 
have ^ancy masquerading in other people's clothes, which 
wonldn't fit. I declined your mother's suggestion that Kani^ 
should be bridesmaid eight weeks ago, and my reasons hold." 

Mrs. Heywood was not in the least afraid of Miss Bur- 
chell: she had so good a conscience she was not afraid of 
anyone ; so fdie tamed to Kancy and said in her pretty old 
voice, "Dear John would have been quite hurt, and I shall 
be too, if you really can't persuade your aunt, Nancy I" 

Nancy hesitated. After all, what' did it matter ! 

"Sal isn't half aa fierce as she sounds, Aunt Heywood," 
ahe said. "She wiU let me, I daresay — if the dress is there 
already, only going to be wasted " 

Theo interposed. "Mrs. Meachiu is most anxious you 
should accept it as a gift, Nancy." 

And Sarah Burchell retorted, "No gifts I I settle that 
with Mrs. Meachin, Theo." 

Mrs. Heywood, who still had her band on Nancy's, looked 
into her face. She was usually not at all observant, but to- 
di^, turning to Miss Burchell, she said, "I ^ink this child 
looks palet" 

"Every one's pale in hot weather," says Nancy lightly, 
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looking away ; "unlees it's people who are Wm red, like tke 
Clutterbucks. Perhaps — later — Sal and I Bkall go off to- 
gether for a change." 

Apropos of changei, Miss Heywood asked, "Did I tell yaa, 
David and I have decided on Salisbury for our honeymoon ? 
I always had a desire to see Stonehenge, I don't know why." 

And Misa Bnrchell — ^perhaps her nerres were strained, 
for it is certain die had much lost the habit of sleep — sharply 
retorted, "No, I shouldn't think yon did! Has David King 
any penchant for Druids V 

And when Theo replied, with a slightly acidulated polite- 
ness, "David tells me he will be quite happy anywhere with 
me"; Kiss Burchell rath^ respected her for so very in- 
graiious a version of "Anywhere you like — I don't mind" 
which she felt sure had been, in substance, King's real an- 
swer. 

She and Nancy saw their guests off in the barouche. As 
ihey themselves slowly returned to their gardening, Sarah 
Bluebell spoke of it, and of it only. 

The days were running away now like beads f rc»n a broken 
necklace : tJie rose had but few petals left 

The family lawyers of the houses of Heywood and King 
had met in solemn conclave and pitted their wits against each 
other. At Deech House, the wedding breakfast was settled 
to the final cnimb, and Mrs. Heywood's fresh and simple Joy 
in an eating and drinking so interesting and in the brides- 
maids' frocks and bonnets, with their wreaths of forget-me- 
nots and their prayer-books (which David had been instruct- 
ed to present) bound to match the flower, was as natural and 
as pleasant as sonshina 

The best guest-room was ready — to the very pins in the 
cushion— for Canon Norman, who was to arrive the day be- 
fore the wedding. In John Heywood's dressing-room, 
Kadam's wedding silk lay outspread, looking so exactly like 
herself that no one who had ever known her could possibly 
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doubt who it was that was deatined amply and creakingly 
to fill that skeleton. In another room, the bride's slim vihite 
gown and chip bonnet lay displayed to the delight of cook, 
hoQsemaidB, and Louisa ; and perhaps not quite so much to 
the indifference of the bride as it was the bride's pride to 
pretend. 

Sometimes now, in the afternoon, Nancy went to Ivy 
Chimneys — Mrs. Zing's future home — and stitched there at 
curtains and chair coverings, in the low whit^panelled draw- 
ing-room, half ready for its tenant, who ali^tly assiated in 
the sewing, and then aat for half an houx in an idleness 
Nancy dared not imitate. King was gaierally carpentering 
about the house: he had himself carried into it many of hia 
mother's smaller posaeaaions, auch as her escritoire — the Grey 
Priory looking not all the worse — ^for in house furniture, 
as in writing, to deplete is nearly always to improve. 

On the afternoon of July 14th — the Monday before the 
wedding, which was to be on Thursday — as Nancy was start- 
ing for Ivy Chimneys with her workbag, her aunt said, "I 
may be a little late for dinner, Nancy. I have to aee Mr. 
Forrest about that old Brown who uaed to be his gardener, 
and then I auppoae I shall have to walk into Dartford and 
get myself some fallals and nonsense — for this wedding. It's 
colder to-day" — the sky indeed was grey and overcast — 
"take your cloak with you." And Nancy, as one wholly in- 
different, took her cloak from its peg and went her way, her 
aunt watching her till she was out of sight. 

In the drawing-room at Ivy Chimneys that comfortable 
woman, Susan — who had come in to aee to her kitchen to be, 
and to reduce it to the spotless order her soul loved — had 
lighted a little wood fire. Nancy sat down by it on the 
hearthrug, having depoaited her bonnet on the sofa, and 
began stitching at the yards of muslin on her lap. Mrs. 
King, in her chair near her, also stitched — a little: aighed, 
looked into the fire : remembered herself, stitched a very little 
again, and presently took one of the bright curls which shaded 
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Nancy's face and twisted it round her finger — as she had 
done often at the Priory in those days -when only one of them 
knew David. 

He could be heard now at his carpentering, sawing or 
hammering, in one of the upper rooms. When he presently 
came into the parlour with a bookcase to be adjusted, Nancy 
looked up once and then went on stitching without again 
raising her eyes: King proceeded to fis the bookcase, and 
Mrs. King from time to time uttered a few little nothings 
to fill the silence. 

Presently she said, "Why, here's Archibald!" and, sure 
enough, Forrest it was who came up the little brick path and 
into the parlour by its long French windows. 

When he had greeted the party, he turned and looked abont 
him, saying, "I came to see how the alterations were pro- 
gressing. Ton will have a charmingly pretty little place here;^ 
Camilla I I envy you. With a large establishment, the carea 
and worries are perpetual — the outgoing expenses always in- 
creasing, and the satisfaction one gets out of it — m2/ We 
should have been far wiser to have let Inglethorpe Place and 
lived here ourselves. It would have been better too for poor 
Adelaide's health." 

Camilla, who was always taken in by this sort of gmm^ 
bling, sympathised, and asked after Mrs. Forrest. 

Archibald shook his head. "Far from well," he said. 
**But when is she well? I have her in bed to-day — ^very 
low and poorly. I sent for Dr. Graham yesterday — ^we al- 
ways employ Graham now — Moor is so utterly indifferent to 
small ailments — ^pooh-poohs a common cold, as though a 
common cold were not often the insidious b^inning of the 
most dangerous and fatal maladies!" Then, remembering 
jnst in time that he had a cou^ himself, he con^ied sli^t- 
ly, and added, "I am none too grand myself — ^very nnwhole- 
aome wheather tiiis I Still, we must hope on, hope ever, I 
suppose. Ah ! here's the bride to be." 

Theo's thin pelerine revealed the pink frock which made 
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her look like a young tiger lily — the frock of the suminer- 
house. To-day, the rose^K>loareil lining of her bonnet lent 
ker face a glow, and there was something about her whidi 
suggested triumph. She had Bome books under her arm, 
which she put dovn on the escritoire, and looking about her, 
she turned to Forreet with, "Isn't thia a dear little place^ 
Idj*. Forrest f I am sure Mrs. King will be happy here I" 

Camilla knew that, if that remark was to be made, it) 
ahould have been made by herself. But Theo's neighbour- 
hood always fluttered the wits out of her. David, at the book- 
case, with the braes head of a nail in his mouth, mumbled 
that it still wanted a good bit doing to it 

looking at Nancy on the hearthrug, Theo said, with 
patronage, "Nancy so loves stitching" — as she might have 
said, "Baby so loves his rattle." 

And Nancy replying, *'There are such heaps of curtains 
Wanted even in this tiny house," did not lift her head iram 
them. 

Forrest, who had been looking out at the garden, now 
turned to Theodora with, "I was just saying, my wife and 
I have both been a good deal ailing, but Dr. Graham has 
assured us he will patch us both np for Thursday. We 
ahould be distressed not to be at the wedding." 

Bespect for place and mon^ is a quality apt to grow 
Trith our growth. Inglethorpe represented to Miss Heywood 
more and more the chief kingdom of the world, and of that 
kingdom, Forrest and his wife were undoubtedly the poten- 
tates. She said with a genuine wannth, "We should be 
greatly distressed too — shouldn't we, David) Why, we 
should hardly feel ourselves married if you and Ifra, For- 
reet conld not be there [" 

And perhaps it was the brass-headed nail, which he stilt 
held in his month, which made King's assent so markedly 
lacking in enthusiasm. 

Taking np her books again, Miss Heywood said, "I most 
be off I Don't forget, David, you are dining with us at 
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half-past six this evening," Then, to Kancy, "I have to go 
TOUDd to the Clutterfcudts. Now we have history on hand 
for the Beading Society, I find those two girla constantly 
want keeping up to the mark." 

"Whereon Forrest put in (with a sort of dismal gallantry, 
for he had not heen ill-pleased with Miss Heywood's recog- 
nition of the Forrest importance), "If you will allow me^ I 
will go 80 far on my way with yom I must not be out too 
late — ^my throat is still very far from comfortable," and 
he cleared it, to see how uncconf ortable it was. 

Directly they had left Ivy Chimneys, Susan, having taken 
care to wait until her bete noire could not participate in the 
indulgmce, brought in a homely brown teapot: King came 
and sat opposite ^ancy, and they all three enjoyed &eix tea 
in a silence which this time Camilla did not break. The 
ruddy firelight made pleasant contrast vrith the downcast 
grey day without : the afternoon seemed to draw in quickly, 
as if it were autumn : and at sis, when N^ancy scrambled to 
her feet saying, "Sow late I shall be with Sal's dinner — 
let's hope she will be late herself I" the s^ was dark witli 
rain doudsi 

David tied her cloak about her, and went vrith her to the 
gate. Mrs. King must have sat by herself for at least half 
an hour waiting for him, and, as usual, agitatedly asking 
of her conscience advice which she perfectly knew she would 
never have the courage to take. 

When Nancy readied Ferry Cottage, Moor was leaning 
over the gate dividing the gardens. She perceived him, at 
first, with a quick annoyance: then with indifference, said, 
'^What are you doing, Peter ? I'm fearfully late," and turned 
as if to go into the houses 

Moor detained her with, '^Miss BurcheU isn't back. There's 
no hurry" : and she paused, reluctantly. 

Then she looked up in his face, saw '^at he was going 
to say, and eared nothing whether he said it or not 

With his folded arms still on the gate^ and still not 
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meeting her eyes, he said, "I suppose jou know what I want 
to ask yon!" 

And it was something of the old Nancy who answered, 
"Please don't say you're going to propose to me— when you 
know it isn't any good and never will bet and you know 
you'd hate it yourself, sitting up prim and proper all day 
long on your best behavionr, trying to live up to Sal's stand- 
ard of what you oug^t to be— to be worthy of me — " and she 
gave the ghost of a laugh. "Please be Bensible, Peter 1" 

Moor said gravelj — and this time he once raised his ^ea 
and locked at her — "I'll chance all that, Nancy, if you'll 
chance me." 

She answered sharply, with the irritation of strained 
nerves, "Well, then, I won't. Why do you botiier me ) Tou 
know I won't, Peter, and there's an end of it" 

Anatrother and Miss Purcbell had forgotten that evem 
the most compassionate may feel too much pain to mind in- 
flicting it, and — at bay, and at last — ^would turn and igbt 
for her own wounded heart 

But Moor stood his ground : so far at least as to say, in 
the douching voice that was his, "111 pull up, Nan<^ — if 
liiat'8 what you want" 

"It isn't 1" says Nan<^. "I don't want anything I" 

At that opportune, or inopportune, moment, according to 
the point of view, Polly, wili her large cap flying off her 
head, came running towards them, and ejaculated, panting 
"Fleaae, doctor, there's a man on an 'orso, as s^s his mis- 
tress is took very bad and will you oome quick" : and with 
one look at Nancy and a curse under hia breath. Moor turned 
away. 

In Ferry Cottage, Ralj^ tore downstairs, loudly shouting 
his pleasure, and in the kitchen Lavinia rose with leiaure 
and dignity from sleep and a basket, stretched herself, and 
mbbed against Nancy's feet 

Nancy took o£E her doak — she could still feel the touch of 
David's deft hands as he had tied it about her throat — hung 
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it behind the kitchen door with her bonnet, and began, me- 
chanically and by instinct, as one does what one is accus- 
tomed to doing, laying the dinner in the dining-parloiir. The 
darkness was not only from clouds, and it was certainly get- 
ting late. As Nancy put the soup into the saucepan and 
stood it by the kitchen fire ready for heating, the Dutch 
clock in the comer struck seven. At any other time, she 
would have been uneasy at Hiss Burchell's lateness — for tbey 
were both punctual and methodical — ^but to-night it hardly 
seemed worth while to wonder what had kept her. 

Nancy made up the kitchen fire, and then — chiefly because 
it was near, and she felt the profound bodily weariness which 
cornea from a heavy heart — she sat down on the vrooden chair 
which stood by the table, and there laid her head on her 

At last, reality looked her doae in the eyes. It was too 
bad to be true — and it was true I It was unbearable David 
should suffer: yet it would have been unbearable too if he 
did not suffer. For herself, she felt the agony of the mo- 
ment but not, as Sarah Burchell felt for her, the croelty of the 
future — "the set grey life and apathetic end" — ^the cure, per- 
haps, worse than the malady. She hardly knew more to-night 
than that she wanted David, and David wanted her — and 
that he would marry Theo. 

Kalph's hygienically cold nose here inserted itself with 
sorpriaing suddenness into the hand that hung inert at her 
side — ^for thou^ he had not failed to take his meals and 
walks with his usual ^thusiasm, he knew perfectly that all 
was not well with his home and relations. Nancy laid her 
hand on his head — mechanically — ^hardly heeding him. 

The kitchen was getting dark: the firelight played on 
the shining pots and pans, the red brick floor, the cups and 
jugs hanging on the dresser: and after the usual prepara- 
tory effort and rumbling in its inside, the Dutch clock struck 
a. solemn eight 

Eight 1 
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Miss Burchell, as she had herself expressed it, was foolish 
and unfeminine enough to have no love of a bonnet shop. 
She could not possibly be choosing a wedding Dunstable 
for aU these hours t But she could stand reading hj a sec- 
ond-hand stall, as her niece knew by experience, until that 
niece dia^;ed her bodily away. And, anyhow, what did 
it matter i 

Once more, Nancy's curly head dropped on her arm on 
the table. Balph rubbed himsdf — to comfort — about her 
feet : sighed deeply : sat staring in the &re : sighed once more : 
and then curled up and went to sleep. 

Nancy herself, perhaps, "slept for sorrow" awhile, like the 
sorrowful watchers in a Garden long ago. 

When she woke with a start, Miss Burchell was standing 
by her side in the last flicker of firelight, with her face worn 
and lined, and with hands that shook a little as they nnfast* 
ened the brooch which pinned her shawl, saying: 

"Nancy ! Something has happened I Poor Mrs. Forrest 
died suddenly this afternoon — ajid the wedding is postponed 
for a month." 
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AS OPBIH DOOB 



WHEN Sarsh Burehell Iiad called at IJiglethorpe Place 
that afternoon, Channing, the rorrests" butler, had 
informed her that his master had "stepped" down to Ivy 
Chimneys to see Mrs. King, and that his mistress was up- 
stairs in her room, very ailing indeed. As the Eorreets were 
always ailing, no one accounted anything of their ailments, 
80 what made Sarah Burehell, when she had got half-way 
down the drive, turn back, saying to herself, "I'll sit with 
that poor lonely creature for half an hour,"- she never knew, 
unless it was tiie direct Hand of God. Anyhow, turn back 
she did: worsted Channing and the parlourmaid, who had 
both been instructed to refuse visitors, and found herself in 
the vast, cold, historical bedchamber, once occupied by Car^ 
dinal Wolsey, and now by Adelaide Forrest, whose attenuated 
£gure was absorbed in the great deeps of the feather bed. 

Inglethorpe Place was pre-^ninently one of those which 
are admirable rather than enviable ; Sarah Burehell always 
said it sent her back to her cottage, her fireside and her but- 
tered toast, wondering if the good things of life really were 
so very unequally distributed after all : and this dark after- 
noon, as she followed the maid through the long panelled 
corridors, with their muUioned windows, ^e shivered and 
felt as if human beings were an anachronism and ghosts were 
not. By the time ahe had reached Mrs. Eorreet's room, and 
drawn aside the curtains of the great carved oak bedstead, 
she was so sincerely sorry for the poor, rich creature who lay 
there — whose sole prop and joy in life was Archibald "For- 
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rest, with bis -wrinkled forehead and his peevish booI — that 
the formal apolt^es for her intrusion died on her lipa, and 
in the warm, generous voice, which ehe only uaed to tboee she 
really liked^ ahe said, as she stood locking down at the in< 
valid: 

"My dear I I didn't like to think of yon all alone here on 
this gloomy afternoon, so I insisted on coming up to sit with 
you for half an hoar. I shan't bother yon with talking if 
you are not equal to it." 

Mrs. Forrest just opened her eyea — those light eyes which 
always looked tear-waahed — smiled slightly, and said, "Thank 
you — it was very kind t" 

Miss Burchell took a <diair by the bedside: watched Mrs. 
Forrest's face closely for a few niinutes: then put her capa- 
ble hand over the this one on the coverlet and felt for the 
pulse. After a minute or two she said, very distinctly, "Tou 
are feeling very weak, aren't you ?" and was not surprised 
that, though by the expression of her face Mrs. Forrest 
seemed to hear, she made no audible answer. 

Sarah Burchell was not learned in medical text-books, and 
certainly had none of that morbid interest in symptomB 
which ^0 Forrests had themselves. But she had a largo 
practical experience of illness, and a well-grounded confi- 
dence in her own judgment on it. She rose, pulled the bell- 
rope smartly, and when she presendy heard the footsteps of 
the maid in the corridor, went out of the room to meet her, 
softly dosing the door behind her. 

£ni^t, the lady's maid, an elderly, pinched person, was 
of the opinion that Miss Burchell's social position in no way 
justified her thrusting herself into other people's bedrooms 
and ringing bells for servants, not her own. Miss Burchell 
looked at her, straight between the eyes, and said in a low 
voice, very clearly: 

*'KnightI your mistress is seriously ilL Go downstairs 
as quickly as you can and get scone brandy and some hot milk. 
Tell them in the kitchen to £11 the warming pan and heat 
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BCHne blankets, and Bend one of the housemaids to li^t Mrs. 
Forrest's fiie and one of the grocons into Daitf ord at once to 
fetch Dr. Graham," 

Knight looked at her coldly. She was not a bad servant, 
in that she did her duty so long as that dnty did not inters 
fere with her meals, her rest, or her liberties, bnt she was 
not minded to take orders from an interloper. So she said, 
in very clipped tones, "Dr. Graham saw my mistress yes- 
terday morning. He did not think there was anything at all 
serious the matter with her, and I have carried out all his 
imbuctions." 

"And now," says Sarah Bnrchell, again looking her 
strai^t between the c^es, "yon will carry out mina" 

After a few sips of the hot milk and brandy, Mrs. For- 
rest seemed to revive a little. She said she felt very ill: 
added, with a faint smil^ that she and Archibald were always 
mnch of invalids, as Miss Burdiell knew : and, in answer to 
a question, that Dr. Graham had said she was suffering from 
a bilious fever. 

"Old fool I" Sarah Burcheli muttered within herself: and 
alond, "That is what gives you the difficulty in breathings 
I suppose?" bnt the invalid's eyes had closed again, and if 
she heard, she did not answer. 

Sarah Burcheli sat for perhaps half an hour watching the 
patient very attentively : she could feel a thin thread of pulse 
now, and tbe long pale hand on the coverlet was less deadly 
cold. 

Presently, far off in that great house, there were sounds 
of a door opening and shutting, and of voices: then silenca 
The self-constituted nurse rose quickly, and, having made up 
up the newly lit fire with those most silent and efficacious of 
aU tongs — ^tiie fingers — stole out of the room. Knight was 
in t^ passage — ^not quite believing in what she called "old 
Burchell's scares" — ^but not quite daring to disbelieve, either. 
Miss Burcheli bade her sit with her mistress and induce her, 
if she could, to take the milk and brandy; then hersdf pro- 
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ceeded downstairs to the library, which was Aichibald For- 
rest's sanctum. 

He was there, as she had expected, just returned from 
It7 Chimneys, and, as ahe instantly saw by the vexation on 
his face, informed of the events of the afternoon and of her 
own part in them. 

She took any words that might have be^i in bis mouth 
out of it immediately. "You must forgive what looks like 
unwarrantable interference on my part, Mr. Forrest," she 
said; "your wife is very ill; in my opinion, critically ill. I 
have therefore taken the liberty of sending one of your men 
for Dr. Graham — who should be here by now," and she 
looked at the clock. 

Forrest replied irritably that the man had returned say- 
ing Dr. Graham was out and not expected back until late in 
the evening. He added, "He was here only yesterday. Miss 
Burcbell, and I must teU yon his opinion of Adelaide was an 
entirely different one to yours. Delicate and constantly ail- 
ing as my poor wife always is — ^for that matter, as I myself 
constantly am — " here Forrest again ronembered his 
cough 

Sarah Burcbell strode ruthlessly across these meanderings. 
"As Dr. Graham is not available," she said, "send at once 
for Peter Moor I Don't delay, Mr. Forrest I have had 
some experience of illness — and I am certain your wife is 
very gravely ill indeed. Old Graham — in my opinion a pre- 
cious old idiot at the best of times — has made a very bad 
blunder. Put your pride in your pocket and call in Moor. 
He's no fool — ^whatever his faults may be. If I'm wrong — 
as I hope I may be — turn me out of the house and cat me 
dead for the rest of your life. But if there's one chance in 
a thousand that I'm right — take it" 

She was standing on the hearthrug, facing him — a homely 
figure enough in her plain shawl, old bonnet and elod-hop- 
ping count^ boots (when satin or merino were the only 
wear), but there was force, dignity, breeding about her, 
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which had tiieir way. Forreat rang the bell : gave an order 
that Dr. Moor ihould be fetched iramediately, and followed 
Mias Burchell — exudiog, indeed, -protest and dislike of her 
from every pore in his body — to hia wife's room- 
When, aome five and twenty minutes later, Afoor entered 
it, Kiea Bnrchell gave him one quick nod and herself returned 
to the library. She had Bat there alone for about half an 
hour, with a boob which she had taken from one of the 
abelves before her eyes but not before her mind, when he 
came in quietly, and she looked up into his face with search- 
ing question in her own. 

In emergency, Moor was always at hia beat : his slovenly 
manner left him : be was keen and alert, as nature had meant 
him to be. "It's pretty bad," he said. "Both lungs congest- 
ed, and great heart weakness. Do yon think that woman up 
there can b© trusted to carry out my orders f Forrest's no 
good, of course — he's simply fussing and getting in the way." 

"And that old Graham haa been treating her for a bilious 
fever!" Miss Burchell said meditatively. "That's medical 
science, I suppose ?" 

Moor considered his boots attentively and made no reply 
to this onslaught on his profeaaional brother, Th^i he asked, 
"Can you sit up with her to-night )" 

And Misa Burchell replied, "I suppose I can, as I don't 
mind thrusting myself in where I am not wanted, and can 
be aa impervious to hints as any woman living." 

"Well, Forrest's pretty badly frightened," Moor rejoined. 
*'I fancy he will be exceedingly grateful to you." Looking 
vaguely about for his hat, he added, "I am going to make 
her up some medicine — I'll be badt in half an hour or so, 
and I can give you the instructions for the night then." 

Sarah BurcheU recovered the hat, which her sharp orbs 
had detected on a distant chair, and handed it to him. 

Except that he wanted to marry Kancy, she bad no quarrd 
with Peter Moor, and even on that point ahe waa the open, 
honest foe whom an Englishman can scarcely ever bring him- 
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aeK to Hate. She now exchanged with him Bometbing between 
a nod and a coup d'teH, as nun to man, and when she heard 
the front door close behind him, returned to Ura. Forrest's 
room. 

Archibald Forrest's distreaa was of the kind which visibly 
distressed the patient: about every few minntes he anxiously 
asked her how she felt : 8<^ when at seven Miss Burchell sug- 
gested he shonld go down and dine, Mrs. Forrest, overhearing, 
as she was meant to, opened her eyes, smiled faintly, and in- 
timated that she also wished him to do so. 

Miss Burdiell followed him out of the room. She was 
sincerely sorry for him : his reliance on heraelf, whom he nor- 
mally disliked with aa much vehemence as was in him, had 
something pathetic in.it. She whispered, "Get yourself a 
glass of wine and a crust of bread, anyhow, Mr. Forrest. It 
will please her. If I see any change for the worse, I will 
send Knight for you immediately." 

The poor man asked, "Does Moor think so badly of her 
aa that ?" 

And Sarah Burchell — cruel only to bo kind, for she saw, 
or thought she saw, that Adelaide Forrest had not many hours 
to live — replied, "He considers the heart weakness very se- 
rious indeed." 

For half an hour she sat alone with the sick woman^ — 
watching the pale face on the pillow with a close and silent 
attention. Presently she put her hand over Adelaide For- 
rest's, and saw by the expression of her face tiiat the action 
pleased her. 

Poor thing! Poor thing 1 Who seemed to have had so 
much, and had had so little — ^who had knovm the deadly 
ennui of competence, but hardly any of the enjoyment of the 
rich beauties of a beautiful world, which it makes possible. 
Inglethorpe had bounded her little life : all her soul and her 
hopes were narrowed to it Poor thing 1 Poor thing ! "Who 
had neither love nor children, nor any intellectual satisfao* 
tion : who was to die without hftYJag lived. 
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Some BucH thoughts traversed Sarah Bnrchell^s mind. 
Then she believed that (Hie saw a change in the sidt woman's 
face, which her eyes had never left. She bade Knight, who 
was waiting in the corridor, fetch her master at onc^ and 
ten minutes later, without a sigh or a sign, Adelaide Foi^ 
rest was dead. 

Aa Sarah Burehell — a very weary woman — ^was trudging 
from Inglethorpe Place to Beech House, about eight o'clock, 
she saw AnstruUier at the rectory gates. She gave him a 
few details of the tragedy, of which he had already heard 
from a villager; then added: 

"Nancy doesn't know yet I'm going to Beech House first. 
"MxA. Heywood najst be told as soon as possible, for there ia 
n(me too much time to postpone the wedding." 

Anatruther's eyes were suddenly attentive. *'Can it be 
postponed V he said ; and as his cousin pursued her way, she 
looked back over her shoulder to aay curtly, 'It must be I" 

He stood watching her stalwart back until it disappeared 
over the hilL 

In the drawing-room at Beech House King, Theo and Mrs. 
Heywood were unpacking some newly arrived wedding pres- 
ente; and as Miss Burehell was announced her mind re- 
ceived the impression that they were ^ving a great deal of 
pleasure to Mrs. Heywood and a very pale reflex of it to 
bride and brid^room. 

Hating intrusion on her own evenings, Miss Burehell never 
intruded on other peoples, so her witry was a surprise. Mrs. 
Heywood, whose mind ran inevitably to hospitality, said, 
"You're just in nice time for a cup of coffee !" Miss Hey- 
wood's expression was cold. King instantly detected some- 
thing WES amiss. 

When she had told them what it was, "the Shadow cloaked 
from head to foot" fell across them all. There was silence. 
Then Mrs. Heywood and Theo a^ed a few questions: King 
Baid, "1*11 go to Inglethorpe Place and see if I can do any- 
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thing to help old Archibald," and Sarah Bnrchell saw that 
he was moved, for he had liked his cousin's wife, as she bad 
liked him. 

Mrs. Heywood had begun to pour ont the coffee, which was 
on the table before her, crying a little to herself. Putting 
down the coffee-pot suddenly, she exclaimed, "And Theo's 
wedding is in three days!" After a pause, looking at Theo, 
she added, "I don't see how we can possible put it off V 

Miss Bnrchell gave Ui© bride time to speak ; but she did 
not speak. King, who had a long piece of string in his band 
from one of the packages, rolled it slowly round a finger, 
and did not utter a word. So, very deliberately, "Since yon 
ask m^" says Sarah Burchell, who had not been aaked, 
and knew it, "I don't see how you can possibly do anything 
else I" 

Mrs. Heywood's mind took a kind of inventory of the 
wedding feast — ^how long tongues already glazed and hams 
duly bread-crumbed may be warranted to keep: and then 
went on to points of secondary interest, such as the visitors 
and the finery. 

"Mr. Forrest spoke of having the funeral on Saturday," 
said Sarah BurchelL "The black hangings would be kept up 
in the church at least two Sundays. Of course, no wedding 
could take place until after that, and then it would naturally 
have to be one of the very quietest description — no guests, 
breakfast or pretty frocks" : and between sips of hot coffee — 
the first refreshment she had tasted since her light luncheon 
at one o'clock — Miss Burchell's weary eyes watohed Mrs. 
Heywood's face. 

It was one of the articles of that lady*8 simple faith never 
to defraud oneself, or anyone else, of innocent pleasures. 
The china blue eyes clouded a little. "Oh, that would be a 
pity!" Elizabeth Heywood exclaimed. "And so dreadfully 
wasteful ! But if we waited a month perhaps " 

And Miss Burchell intervened, "Well, a month would be 
ft very different thing. But sooner, festivities would hardly 
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be decent We are all one family in this place, as it were" 
(like other itradent people, Miss Burcbell had certainly 
guarded agaimt seeing too much of her relatives), "and I 
don't think when one house is mourning the otiiers can be 
openly rejoicing — apart from the fact that David is closely 
connected with the Forresta" : and she looked towards King, 
who was still rolling the string round his finger, and aggra- 
vated her by not speaking until, like the wise woman she was, 
she reflected that sometimes the surest way of getting what 
one wants is not to a^ for it. 

Then Theo, sitting upright on the sofa, put in her reascm- 
able word. "It would be perfectly possible, if necessary,", 
she said, "for David and me to be quietly married in London 
without any of the fuss which, I quite agree, would be just 
at pres^it in very had tasta If David gets his ship shortly, 
as he 0xpe(^, mama and I could go and stay at Oanon Nor- 
man's for a few days and the marriage could take place at 
his church in the City." 

As King took Miss Burchell's cup for r^lenishment, he 
replied, "But I don't think I am a bit likely to go off at a 
moment's notice, Theo I The owners would be sure to be 
considerate, under the circumstances." 

Mrs. Heywood, who had been not so much listening as 
cfmtinuing practical projects in her heed, now observed medi- 
tatively, "I shall send David round to aU the neighbours to- 
morrow with notes, saying the wedding is postponed just the 
four weeks — till August 14th. I most catch the morning 
post to put off dear £nuna — if I miss it, we shall have her 
here for more than a month instead of a week." (This pros- 
pect for a moment dimmed even Mrs. Heywood's incurable 
optimism, for her sister Emma was of those who may be war- 
ranted to npset the peace of Paradise if they pay it any hut 
the briefest visit.) "I shall lieg poor Mr. Forrest to accept 
those beautiful tongues and the pressed beef for the funeral 
luncheon — it will save Mrs. Marshall" (the Forrests' cook) 
"whep she is busy, and when David is deUvering the notes in 
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Dartfordj he can postpone the ices. The cake will keep 
nicely : th^ eat better kept. Some of ihe peaches and nee- 
tarinee will be ready by An^at, and the weather is no more 
aDcertain than in July. The glass now is far from promia- 
ing — so perhaps the l7th would have been wet." Then the 
speaker's kind old heart went back to poor Forrest, and the 
Bad event which had so suddenly bweaved him, and she cried 
a little^ quietly, to herself. 

King rose. "I must just see my mother," he said, "before 
I go to the Place ; she will be greatly upset, and I must write 
to Mr. Gilmour to postpone his coming until August." 

Sarah Burchell perceiyed — not without surprise, for she 
had never be^ quite sure how mnch vigorous sense David 
King's simplicity covered — ^that this speech set sign and seal 
to the postponement of the marriage. She also saw that Theo, 
like the sensible woman she was, accepted the inevitable with 
philosophy. There was indeed no reason why David's hon- 
our, sound in Jnly, should crack in Angnst: and Theo was 
not without the feeling that Mrs. Forrest of Inglethorpe Place 
had, as it were, a light to die and upset things, not possessed 
by insignificant persons in htmibler circmnstances : while 
she certainly did not desire, unless necessary, to exchange 
what may be called the stately splash of a wedding in Ingle- 
thorpe — in lie midst of friends, relatives, admirers and en- 
viera — for a union wholly without drum, trumpet, or any 
audience but a mother, a clerk and a pew-opeoer. 

Although Nancy Legard had indeed "the heart which 
bleeds afresh for every soul," her first thoughts, when die 
comprehended the startling news of Mrs. Forrest's death, 
were wholly of the effect it had on David and herself. The 
deep blessedness of a great relief suddenly flooded her soul : 
the sword which had been suapCTided above their heads by a 
hair was removed : and if, as David bad said very truly on a 
former occasion, a reprieve is not a pardon, when the ezecU' 
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ticpn is to take place od Thoxfiday a reprieve arriviiig on M<hi- 
daj does ineritably make one hopeful of life and fate. 

Jn the parlour tliat evening, vhen the wood fire Nancy bad 
lit chirped and crackled in Uie grate, Mias Bnrchell, having 
placed her oldeet and easiest shoes on her tirsd feet, sat in 
her deep chair warming them on ihe fender, while Nancy, 
with Lavinia purring on her lap, said, after a long silence : 

"Poor Mr. Forrest 1 I can't bear to think of him in that 
great dismal place all alone! Solitude must be so mndi 
more solitary in a big bouse than in a little one ; and Mr. and 
Mrs. Forrest never seemed to have any interests or anything 
they much eared for except eadi other. Poor Mr. Forrest !" 
and she sighed a long sigb and looked into the fire. 

Sarah BurcheU opened ber weary eyes. "There you are 
again, Nancy I" she said, "eza^erating other people's sus- 
ceptibilities. Poor Archibald Forrest has had a terrible shock 
and is, for the time being, a greatly broken man. His hav- 
ing no children of course makes it worse for him. But we 
must remember that, after all, as we know very well, his is a 
cold temperament, and not an unselfish one." 

Nancy put a fallen stick or two with ber fingers on to tbe 
fire. "But then, Sal," she said, "Mrs. Forrest was a piece 
of bis own life and importance. I do believe he will feel 
dreadfully sore and hurt with Providence for ruthlessly cut- 
ting away a part of himself like that, and that he is so 
wretched he would quite love onybody — even you, Sal" — 
and Nancy permitted herself a small laugh — "who would be 
kind and compassionate to him now." 

Miss Burchell's eyes, which for a moment bad been singu- 
larly alive, closed again as in slumber. 

Ingletborpe Place had always had a reputation in the vil- 
lage for extreme closeness in money matters, so when it beard 
that Mr. Forrest proposed to present every poor man, woman 
and child with a black cloak in which, first, to appear at 
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Mrs. Forrest's funeral, and, after, to keep warm in winter, 
it vas pleasantly snrprised. 

Mrs. Heywood, requested by Archibald to select the gar- 
ments, enjoyed the task exceedingly. Miss Heywood sug- 
gested that Mr. Forrest would have been better advised (poft- 
sibly meaning if he bad taken her advice) had he shown 
some discrimination in the gifts, and not beetowed them upon 
juflt and unjust alike, whereat Miss Burchell (she and Nancy 
had come up to Beech House two days before the funeral to 
help direct and distribute the presents) tartly responded* 
"Still, the wicked feel the cold as much as the virtuous, I 
suppose!" and Theo rebuked the impertinence by one of the 
stately silences of which she was so much more the mistress 
than was Miss BurchelL 

At this moment, Nancy saw David King on the gravel path 
ontsida He came into the room by the long windows, which 
stood ajar. After a minute or two, speaking with that 
diffidence with which he always spoke of his own aSairs, he 
turned to Theo with: 

"Theo! I came to tell you. I have been offered the com- 
mand of a fine brig, trading with the Mediterranean. She 
will load a general cargo in London, and we shall call in 
Italy, Greece, the Ionian Islands and Smyrna for silk, olive 
oil, currants and all that sort of thing. I have to go up to 
Newcastle to-morrow for a few days to see my owners, and I 
erpect, if I can engage my crew and collect my cai^ by 
then, I should be due to sail about the end of August" 

If Theo was not reminded, David was, of a cool autumn 
morning in the old schoolroom at Beech House and the very 
early days of their engagement, when he had told her of his 
appointment to the "Pearl," and had supposed that the cool- 
ness of her manner hid the warmth of her heart. He did not 
suppose it now. 

After a brief consideratioi^ she looked up from the doakfl 
she was ticketing and said, "That will leave us hardly a ttseb- 
night for our honeymoon, will it ? Well, perhaps it is just 
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es well. I am sure I ought not to be away longer. Clasaes 
and meetings always suffer if the head is absents" 

Th«v was a sublime egoism about this altrui^a which 
struck eren Mr& Heywood, who usually saw nothing. 

She said, "A fortnight is very short, Theo ! One only has 
one honeymoon in one's life." Then, strictly practical, added 
as a seccoid thou^t, "At leasts most likely one only has 
one I" 

That Theo ahould observe that with David as well as hei^ 
self duty had to oome before pleasure, was only to be re- 
peated — and she observed it. 

Hies Burcbell, with her er^es theu^tiully on King, said to 
him, "Well, you're lucky I You will be able to combine the 
two on a voyage like that — 



After a pause, she added, 'TVhen I was a girl I drove 
with my cousin Bidiard and his parents from Marseilles to 
G^oa. I suppose I was young and ardent — ^bnt it seraned to 
me like the new Heaven and the hew Earth." 

Theo, writing labels, prevented further rhapsodies cm for* 
eign parts, of which in gwieral she disapproved, by asking 
the name of the ship : and there was only the briefest pause 
before King answered, "She used to be called tie 'LuciUa' ; 
but she was unlucky under that nam^ so they are rfrchristeu- 
ing her." 

Mra. Heywood, who had completely forgotten the honey- 
moon of tiie future in the doaks of the present, now folded 
the last of the pile before her and suggested that she and Theo 
should accompany Miss Burchell and Kani^ on thedr errand 
of distribution in the village. When they had gone to don 
outdoor things, Sarah Burchel], catdiing sight of the old 
gardener without, went into the gard^i to sp^k to him, and 
David, from the hearthrug, said in a low voice to Nanqr, 
still busy at the table: 
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*'Wliat do you think is the new name the owner liaa 
chosen for my ahip ?" 

Nancy looked np, quickly, inquiring 
" 'The Nancy/ " says David King. 
Then Theo came in, ready to go out. 

Saturday — the day of the funeral — brought very we* 
weather and a crowded chorch. All humble Inglethorpe was 
there — in the new cloalis. Mrs. Forrest had been of the 
passive character which is never ill-liked: her family had 
been an institution in Ingletiiorpe fcv bimdreds of years: 
and, with shrewd intuition, the poor were perfectly aware 
that that best bated quality, doseness, for which Inglethorpe 
Place had bo ugly a name, had always emanated from its 
lord rather than from its lady. Beech House and Ferry 
Cottage, having no menkind to pay l^e last mark of reepect 
to poor Adelaide Forrest, decided to waive the then universal 
prejudice against women attending funerals. It must have 
been five o'clock in t^e afternoon before the last carriage had 
rolled away, and Miss Burchell and her niece returned on 
foot to Ferry Cottage, very tired, and in a steady cold rain. 

About half an hour after their dinner, as Nancy was play- 
ing softly to herself on tlie spinet — softly, being foolish 
euough to pamper Ralph's objections to muaie— her aunt 
came in, shawled and bonneted. 

Nancy turned, astonished. "Wberever are you going, 
Sal f" she ^claimed. 

Miss Burchell replied — ^firmly, as <me who expected to be 
gainsaid — that she was going up to the rectory for an hour's 
chat with her cousin Richard. Meeting Nai^^^eye, ^e add- 
ed, finally, "On a matter of business 1" j^B 

The generation which demanded that tfl^young person 
should be perfectly ignorant of affairs and perfectly respect- 
ful to its elders could not have found its ideal in Nanc^ 
Legard. 

She replied, "Oh I but there isn't any busineaa to consult 
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Cousin Bichard about. Our four little July dividraids all 
oajne in to die minute. I don't believe it* s busineea 1 Please 
don't be Buch an old bag of mystery, Sal, and juat tell me 
what you are really going to see Cousin Bichard about at this 
time of nigbt and in this pouring rainl" and to ooaz her, 
^ancy untied her aunt's bonnefr^tringa and re-tied them in 
a wide, smart bow, and kept hold «f its ends — to hold her to 
an answer. 

"Now, leave me alone, Nancy," Sarah Bnrdiell said, pull- 
ing herself away, "or you wiU break what really is a bag of 
mystery, at present in a parcel under my arm 1 No I I'm 
not going to tell yon what it is — and I'm not going to tell 
yon what I intend to say to Bidiard. So it's no use your 
worrying ma" 

As she descended the narrow stairs, Nancy called a:^^ 
her, 'You're not going to make Cousin Bichard give me ait- 
other new frock, are you, Sal V* 

And Miss Burchell replied, "Of course I'm not I" 

For half an hour after she had gone, Nanc^ sat at the 
spinet with her hands on the silent keys, deeply considering. 
Then, wiUi a long sigh, she rooaed hersdf and b^an to sing 
— ^fOT the first time for weeks. 
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DBUS BX UAOHUTA 

ANSTKUTHEK was at deasert whenMias Burchell was 
ushered into the rectory dining-room. The hi^ly pol- 
ished surface of the "naked table" was set with fine silver and 
china ; two great candelabra shed a soft candlelight ; and a fire 
burnt on the hearth. Benson, the Wtler, having provided Miss 
Bnrchell with a chair, dessert plate and glasses, she loosened 
her shawl, took from beneath it the mysterious parcel of 
which ahe had spoken to Nancy, laid it carefully on the 
table beside her, and after she and Anatruther had exchanged 
a few remarks about the funeral, slowly sipped the glass of 
port he had poured out for her. 

Presently she said, "This is the 1815, isn't it, Kichard! 
it's a very fine wine, but will still bear keeping." She 
was an excellent judge of wine, and not ashamed to be. 
After a pause she added meditatively, "How my dear old 
father would have enjoyed a glass !" and sipped her own. 

Anstmther was quite well aware that his cousin had not 
flouted Mrs. Grundy by paying him a solitary evening call 
simply to discuss his port. So he drank his own leisurely, and 
waited. 

In about five minutes she spok& 

"Richard I" she said in a low voice. "I have become more 
and more convinced that there is only one way of happiness 
for Nancy — ^marriage with David Kii^." 

Anstmther made a gesture of impatience. "Now, Sarah," 
he said, "you know perfectly well that, but for poor Mrs. 
Forrest* a death, King would be already married to Theo, and 
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70U and I would be consideriiig the best possible alternative 
for Nancy. That is wliat we had better do now." 

Mias Burchell shook her head. 

"That's the point, Richard," she said. "There is no good 
alternative. Nancy is one of the women so obviously meant 
by Providence for their natural rSle in life, that she must 
be a misfit in any other." 

Anstruther leant forward a little> hia lean hand playing 
with his empty wineglass and his eyes fixed on it. "Other 
women, Sally," he said, "have also been pre-eminently fitted 
for that life. Yet they do find anotiier, and make so bad 
job of it" 

A softness, which brought back for a moment some of her 
handsome youth, came into Sarah Burchell's face. "My dear 
Kichard," she said, "indeed they do I But I've had Nau^, 
remember — and there are my books. To be sure, I ought to 
have done something vrith them — creative work's ihe thing I 

Well, perhaps, one of these days " She paused a minute: 

then resumed, "Creative work I that's true, in another eemae, 
of Nancy. She has plenly of character and intelligence, as 
we know, but, all the same, she lives by her heart not by 
her brain, and it's not the children of the mind which will 
satisfy her. Marry her to David King, and she will be one 
of the tenderest and happiest of women, and will find plenty 
of scope for her practical good sense and efBciency. But, if 
not" — for once Sarah Burchell's voice was not perfectly 
steady — "I suppose I shall see her lonely and dissatisfied, 
filling har time witlj futile amusements or futile benevolences 
— Nancy will detect tiieir futility very well — soured perhaps 
and poor " 

"Now, Sally!" Anstruther put in, "that's painting the pic- 
ture unnecessarily black. Not poorl You know, when my 
time comes, she will be well provided for: and as for the 
fatility of benevolence, some people manage to believe in its 
effioai^ and derive the greatest personal satisfaction frran the 
practice of it — ^witness Theo." 
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"Theo's a freak," said Miss Burchell firmly. Then, as 
, she saw, or ttonght she saw, argument travelling from An- 
strutiier's ^es to his lips, she put up her hand to stay it, 
and repeated firmly, "A freak I I'm not fool enough to deny 
that energetic, sensible, single women have done, and will 
do, an immense amonnt of good in the world: but we flout 
nature all the same: we were all created to be the helpmeets 
and the mothers of men, and the best we do outside that, 
is beside the mark — as the wise among us know very well. 
The wise, I said — not the clever I Nancy knows. And that 
is why, as David King is as much attached to her as ^e is 
to him, I am still perfectly determined — if there's any way 
left to do it — to eliminate Theo." And Sarah Bnrchell'a 
lips took their most determined line 

Anstruther pushed back his chair, and began to pace the 
room — irritably. 

"But there is no way, Sarsli !" he said. "Unless you have 
recourse to a poisoned bowl and a da^er. Take a cheque, 
and take Nancy abroad. I've advised it fifty times. It's 
a great pity you haven't gone already. I was exceedingly 
sorry myself the marriage had to be put o£E — it simply pro- 
longs the agony. Take her away — there are other excellent 
young mea in the world, and excellent young women some- 
times change their minds !" 

"And sometimes they don't," says Sarah Burchell. 
Presently she added, as if to herself, "I must say, I don't 
think Peter Moor is going to be the danger I feared. If one 
can judge — and it's a fairly infallible test — by his having 
ceased to brush his clothes and taken again to itat perfectly 
shocking old hat — Nancy has given him his conge. Not a 
word to me I I res|(ect her for that. Now Moor, as he is at 
present — I attribute the supineness entirely to too much of 
this," Sarah Burchell lightly tapped her port glass — "sits 
down and accepts defeat. I don't. In spite of you, Bichard, 
there is a way out, and you are the person to take it." 

At this juncture, Benson entered with the coffee, and hand- 
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ed it, with the leisorelj effici^icj of the well-trained eer- 
vant. Misa Cnrchell waited until hu steps had quite died 
awaj in the long corridor whidi led to the kitchen quarters, 
then raised her ejes steadily to her cousin's — ^he was stand- 
ing witii his back to the fire looking down at her — and ex- 
claimed: 

"Richard! What we have to do, and as qaickly as pos- 
sible, is to make Archibald Forrest fall in love with Theo, 
Theo throw over David King, and leave him to be happy 
with Nancy ever after — and this house" — she looked roimd 
the handsome panelled dining-room as if she were ascortain- 
■ ing its histrionic capabilities — "is where it must be done." 

Anatruther turned, and bending over the fire to move a 1<^ 
with his boo^ said, "Anything else, my dear Sarah! any- 
thing else?" 

Jnat for a moment a smile ^owed itself on Sarahi Bni^ 
shell's face, then faded, and left its expression grim, tired 
and resolute, as before. "God forgive me^ Richard 1" she 
said, in a deep voica "The idea flawed into my mind when 
I was actually sitting by the bedside of that poor dying 
creatuT& If we are to be judged by our involuntary thoughts, 
then, as I say, God forgive me and all people of lively 
imaginatioQ ! All the time I was trying by every means I 
knew to keep the life in her, I was calculating what I stood 
to gain by her death. Poor Adelaide 1 Poor Adelaide! Tot, 
if she came back to-night from where we shall all see clearly, 
face to face — I believe she would nnderstand." 

And for a momen^ except the ticking of the clock, there 
was silence. . ■ 

It was in her most brisk and practical tone, that Sarah 
Burchell resumed, "To-morrow morning, Kichard, you most 
go up to Inglethorpe Place and insist on seeing Mr. Forrest 
Insist, mind I He will be refusing visitors, of course^ most 
rightly and properly: but if I've not made a mistake, half 
a guinea will work wonders with that sle^ covetous-looking 
Channing: and of course you are the rector of the parish. 
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and it's your duty, as it were, to thniBt yourself in. Once in, 
all you have to do ia to persuade Mr. Forrest to shut up the 
Place at once, and come and stay here with you for the next 
three weeks." ,! 

Anstruther had shown signs of considerahle restiveness 
all through tiis speech. The spoilt boy is the spoilt boy for 
ever: though Eate had not spared him the great trials, he 
was thoroughly unused to being crossed in trifles. He re- 
turned sharply, "Nonsense, Sally ! I am not going to make 
myself ridiculous by going off to Inglethorpe Place at cock- 
crow to-morrow to try to induce a man whom I don't lik^ 
and who does not like me, to come and bore me to death wiUi 
three weeks of his dismal society. Besides, he would refuse. 
You mnst think of something else." 

"I said nothing about cockcrow, Richard," Mlsa Burchell 
retorted firmly. ''On the other hand, the normal human b&- 
ing is always fractious before eleven, so I should certainly 
give Mr. Forreet until twelve. He will tore you dreadfully, 
of course, but — 'it is the cause — it is the causey my soul I' As 
to his refusing to come: remember, people are very sns- 
ceptible to kindness when their hearts are aa sore as that 
poor man's is now. Nancy put her finger on that point. 
Yes, Richard, cold and selfish people can feel acutely a loss 
which upsets their habits and disturbs their comf ori Put it 
as low as that, if you lika Then, too," here a. faint gleam 
came into Miss Burchell's eye, "he's eo rich — and you rich 
people do so enjoy your little economies 1 — that it will quite 
appeal to him to save by shutting up that big house for a 
few weeks and putting the servants on board wages. And, 
if all other inducements fail — you must bribe him — by this." 

Anstruther looked up. His air was strictly non-committal. 
— ^that of one who consents to hear an argument, by which he 
is not likely to be convinced, patiently, to the very end. 

His cousin b^^ to untie the parcel which sLe had brought 
;with her from Ferry Cottage, and presently produced from 
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it two rare old deasert plates, white and gold, of an ex- 
qnisitenesB apparent even to the eje of ignorance^ 

"My ewe-lamb!" she said, holding them up, one in eaek 
hand. "You would think now that man, with his cabinets 
stuffed full of priceless stuff, would have been ashamed to 
east covetous eyea on my only beauty ! Not a bit of it I Mr. 
Forrest — and you, too, Eichard, though I own in a minor 
degree — feel that having eo much is a sign that Providence 
really intended you should have everything worth having. 
Can't I hear Ardiibald complaining that thia dessert service 
is entirely out of place in Ferry Cottage ? — meaning, it would 
be in place in his Place. WeU, if he looks like declining 
your invitation, say I've bad financial losses (or any other^ 
lie tiiat suits you — it's all one to me) and had he been able 
to come to you, yon could have shown bim a specimen plate 
of my white and gold set which, at the moment, I'm half 
inclined to sell. 'Souvent femme varie.' IJnpIy that, of 
cottTfle. He'll need the spice of uncertainty." 

Anstruther, who had come forward to examine the plates, 
put them down, saying, "Well, suppose he comes. AJre we 
mu<di further on ?" 

Miss Burchell looked up at him as he stood with his hand 
on the mantelpiece. "You're the rector of the parish, Fm 
again obliged to remind yon," she said, "and Theo's your 
right hand in it. A note — asking her opinion about the Cloth- 
ing Club or the Provident Society, brings her and her mother 
round here the same afternoon. A partie carree ! I am sup- 
posing you don't monopolise Theo the whole time, Bichard, 
and I am also supposing you are aware how one thing can be 
made to lead to another. If you are anything of a tactician, 
the next day you and Archibald stroll up to Beech House 
to look at something in one of the hot-houaes : the next, Theo' 
and the old lady will be dining with you quite quietly 
en famille — it wiU be most suitable as Mrs. Heywood is her- 
self still in mourning. After dinner, she plays as usual on 
the piano, you go to sleep, and the young people," here Miss 
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BoTchell smiled grimly, ''stroll out of the long windows to 
enjoy the garden, the harvest moon and the nightingales." 

*'l£y dear Sarah!" says Anstrather, with a shiyer, "curb 
your imagination I I can see Forrest, whose feet must never 
get wet, and who has a chronic catarrh — isn't it? — in the 
larynx, having any dealings with nightingales in this 
weather !" 

"It will hare changed," replied Sarah EurcheU firmly, as 
if Providence had signed an agreement with her on the aub- 
ject Then, impatiently, "You must manage the details 
yourself. They should be easy enough." 

"Possibly — if the pair had any attraction to each other," 
Anstmther answered. "If there did not happen to be a 
disparity in age of something like thirty years, and if Foi^ 
rest were not a confirmed hypochondriac and, in spite of poor 
Adelaide, a confirmed old bachelor." 

"Let U8 say at once," said Sarah Burchell, "a confirmed 
old maid ! But yon forget, Bichard, there is the attraction 
of opposites. If Kr. Forrest's a fretful, complaining, deli- 
cate creature, Theo's the very embodiment of life, health 
and energy — mental and physicaL I remember at the dance 
you gave here when she came out his remarking how weU- 
bred she looked : and there are one or two other trifles I've 
put down in my memory. I've a straight eye for character, 
ignorant as I may be about everything else— and, as I have 
said, poor Kr. Forrest is just in t^e stage when men do 
marry anybody who is good to them — their cook, or their 
wife's plainest friend — anyone, in fact, human and handy." 

Anstmther kicked a log in the fire impatiently: as it 
lustily spurted, he said, "And what about Theo's feelings, 
pray i and the trifiing fact that she is engaged to some one 
else?" 

"Whom she cares for — not that," If Iss Burchell rejoined, 
snapping her fingers; "and who she knows cares for her — 
not that," and she snapped them again. "I've always said 
she waa marrying simply to secure a vantage ground — for 
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her schemes — ^her noble and philanthropic Bchemee, 6te* 
entendu. She will soon aee that as Krs. Forrest of Ingle- 
thorpe Place she will have immeasurably better opportuni- 
ties than as Mrs. David King of the Priory. We all know 
that she loves power, and patronising her neighbours — ay^ 
and money too, for that is power — though I know she doesn't 
want it for the vulgar follies of a silly woman. The dis- 
parity in age doesn't matter, as Theo informed me once 
she had an old head on young shoulders, and I informed 
her that, like Boz, I never saw that unnatural combination 
without a strong desire to knock it ofE. Theo will do very 
well, Kichard: and, with my hand on my heart, I believe she 
wiU make Archibald Forrest a happier man than he has ever 
been in his life.'' 

"In fact, Sarah," says Anatmther, at his most Bardom<^ 
"you are a disinterested, benevolent creature, with Forrest's 
and Theo's interests as dear and near to you — as the other 
pair's. I suppose, while I'm carrying out your nefarious 
schemes here, King and Nancy are to be enjoying the moon 
and the nightingales in your garden at Ferry Cottage, while 
you sit upstairs in the parlour with your eyes carefully 
closed." 

Mis Pujchell dismissed these sarcasms with a movement 
of her hand. "Of course, David King must go away," she 
said. "Out of sight, out of Theo's mind, or only in it to 
contrast unfavourably with the gallant attentions of the 
Squire. I assure you, Eichard, David has not paid Theo 
any gallant attentions lately — if ever. I'll arrange about 
him. Well !" she looked up at the clock. "It's getting lata" 
She rose, fastened her shawl, and stood facing her cousin — 
as tall as he, with their eyes on a leveL 

"Mind, Sarah," he said, still irritably, "I make no prom- 
ises. Ill have the man here — a nice time I shall have of it 
— but as to my forcing him to fall in love with Theo — that's 
ridiculous. And how can you be perfectly certain, if he 
did, that Nancy and King would be happy together V 
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"Ay, there's the rub I" Sarah Burehell answered thought- 
fully, Btaring at the fire. "It's impossible to be perfectly cer- 
tain — about anything I But I think 8o I I think 80 !" 

After a minute, in a much softer and warmer tone than 
she generally used, and as if she pleaded with him, she said, 
"Bichard I It would be as great a satisfaction to you as it 
would be to me if we could get for Nancy what so many of 
ua miss?" 

He made some grumbling answffl*, which she seemed to 
understand. , For she said, still in the same low voice, "Thank 
you, Richard. I am grateful" ; added prosaically, "My cloak 
and clogs are in the hall," and shook hands with him. 

Benson was in the hall to assist Miss Burehell into her 
ancient covering with as much deferemce as if it had been 
ermine and she a duchess, for Anstrutber had as well-drilled 
servants as any man in the county. 

He came out of the hall door with his guest, and looking 
up at a sky full of broken clouds hurrying over the moon, for 
it had ceased raining and a little wind blew, said, "Clearing 
at last !" 

"We'll hope so I" says Sarah Burehell, turning her head 
to nod to him as she strode briskly down the driv& 

Where the road from the Priory joined the road to Ferry 
Cottage, she met David King bringing a note from his 
mothw. He walked on with her to the Cottage, and came in 
quietly, as a matter of course. Nancy was making the tea, 
with a little fat kettle singing cosily over the fire. 

As Miss Burehell entered, she said, "Here's David, Nancy, 
ctnne to ask you and me to dine with Mrs. Eing to-morrow, 
as she will be alone. Ton will spoil our middle-aged confi- 
dences, so you must refuse." 

Getting a cup for David out of the old comer cupboard 
(where her aunt's best china was kept at once for use and 
ornament), Nancy asked, "Ton are going to Newcastle?" 
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King replied, "Por two or three days; I shall get done in 
that, I think." 

Aai Mies Biirchell rejoined, "I should have thought two 
or three weeks would have been nearer the mark!" 

Directly she had gone upstairs to direst herself of shawl 
and honnet, iN^ancy, with the old tortoise-shell tea-caddy in 
one hand, took hold of David's sleeve with the other. 

"Davie!" she whispered, with her eyes very bright, "whif 
does Sal want yon to be away two or three weeks V 

King answered, "I'm sure I don't know. Does she?" 

Nancy shook her head — sagely. "Sal has something up 
her sleeve," she said, still almost in a whisper. "I knew she 
had t" and she began measuring the tea in the caddy spoon 
absently. 

"That's five yon've put in," says King presently, laying 
a large hand over hers. "We shan't sleep for a week I What 
can she possibly have up her sleeve V 

Again Kancy shook her head, in the denial, not of one 
who does not know, but of one who does not mean to say. 
Then she went to the fire, and, kneeling by it, put the kettle 
on it, and looked np at King, standing above her. "It is 
a good omen — the name of the ship t" she said, still almost 
in a whisper. "Nothing can make me dismal when I think 
of that I And in one of Sal*a books I read once, 'Ce qa'on 
difFSre est il demi rompu' "; and she translated for his bene- 
fit, whose brief education had not included French, 'Tost- 
poned is half abandoned." 

"Nancy," he said, in that recalling voice she knew — the 
voice that roused — ^from dreams, "Theo doesn't mean to 
abandon itl and my obligations will be the same next month 
as the^ are this. After al], yon know" — as he spoke, as if to 
soften his words, he took one of her bright curls and wound 
it round his finger with exactly the gesture his mother nsed 
so often — "the name is only a coincidence." 

But Nancy had heard Kiss Burchell's firm tread on the 
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stairs, and drawicg away her head from heneath his hand, 
she took up the kettle and went on with her tea-making. 

As the three of them were drinking it, Misa Burchell asked 
the names of a few Forrest relatives whom she had noted at 
the funeral, and added, "I suppose they will all be leaving 
the Place to-morrow!" 

King said, "Most of them have left abeadj. It will be 
pretty dismal for old Archibald in that great house alona" 

"Oh, well, as a matter of fact," Miss Burchell said casu- 
ally, "I believe my cousin Anstmther intends asking Mr. Fo> 
rest to spend a week or two with him." For her own delecta- 
tion she added, "Richard is so thoughtful and unselfish in in- 
sisting on doing little things like thatl" 

And she became aware of Nancy's very intelligent and 
considering eyes fixed on her face. 

The next day, if the weather was not yet suitable for love 
among the roses in Anstruther'a garden, it had so far im- 
proved that, when they had dined, Miss Burchell and Mrs. 
Xing sat in the drawing-room at the Priory with the win* 
dows open and, to avoid the certainty of moths and the 
horrid possibility of bats, did not light the candles. Without^ 
in the quiet garden, "night laid her velvet hand upon day's 
face": and within, the two ladies chatted quietly on all sub- 
jects except the one nearest to both their hearts, until the 
dock chiming ten — in In^Iethorpe the inevitable hour of 
departure — Sarah Burchell said, suddenly and very im- 



"Now, my dear Mra King, can you keep your own conn- 
seir 

To which Camilla replied, with great readiness and fer- 
voiir, "Oh yea, Misa Burchell, indeed I can !" Then, in a 
minute or two, and in quite a different voice, *'At least, I 
ilUnk I can"; and, sighing slightly, added, "Sometimes, of 
course, the things one least wishes to say seem to slip out by 
themselves I" 
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Miss Eurchell, who perfectly understood tow aggravating 
and endearing Captain King must have found his wife, re- 
joined hriskly, '^ell, what I am going to say must not 
slip out — for David's sake" ; and as briefly as might be she 
told Mrs. King of the proposal she bad made to Anstmther 
the evening before. 

The pretence that David was still attached to his fiemcee 
Hrs. King dropped as readily as one sets down a heavy 
weight: aU she said was, witli t^at simplicity and shrewd- 
ness which are so often found blended, "Bat it will be very 
difficult to get Davie to go away, for he will want to be here 
to Bee everything of Nancy he possibly can !" 

Sarah Burchell rejoined, reflecting, *'And we shall bav& 
to And a good plausible reason for getting him away, to 
satisfy Theo. That young woman is no fool — I wish she 
were I No, I don't! It's not at aU easy to fool a fool: 
people can be too simple to be easUy taken in" ; and she coo- 
tinned her reflections. 

Presently she said, rather impatiently, "Wbat about tiiat 
little what's-his-name ? with the telescope — at Tottenham? 
Couldn't you get him to aak David to sp^id a few weeks 
there — on the plea he's old and ailing and will be dead be- 
fore David gets back from his next voyage ? He must be very 
far from young" — here Miss Burchell succumbed, as it were, 
to the plausible and enticing nature of the plan — "and of 
course he's got something or another the matter with him. 
Yes, that will do [ Write to him and teU him to write to 
David at once." 

Camilla said timidly, "Only James Gilmour is, unfortu- 
nately, most robust, dear Miss Burdiell, and never aila in 
the least 1" 

Miss Burchell sniffed — said, "Humph! Very stupid of 
him," and relapsed into thought. Then die looked up with, 
*Tou are a very delicate woman now. Can't you require 
tliree weeks' ozone at Hastings or Brighton V 

But Camilla, "stung by the splendour of a sudden 
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-tiiouglit,^' put ber hand on Miss Burchell's brown eilk knee 
with, "There is Marj-Annl Poor Maiy-Aunl I had a ead 
letter from her a little time ago; she is very far from well; 
and so devoted to Bavie, since he was quite a h&hjl She 
would love to have him." 

"The very thing 1" said Kiss BoroheU, who had hitherto 
hardly realised Misa King's existenca "Write to her at 
once and tell her to aek David to stay for two or three wee^ 
She must not forget to mention her health because he won't 
want to go, and he will feel obliged to go — out of duty. 
Your son is absolutely obsessed by it, ma'am. She must 
insist on two or three weeks, for we can't hope to bring Mr. 
Forrest to the point in anything less." 

In a moment Krs. King said, in a very uncertain voice, 
rather low, ''I'm afraid that won't do, after all I Dear Mary- 
Ann is never pleased with anything / propose. The fact of 
the matter is — " and Mrs. King entered into a long and 
rambling history, frcmi which Miss Burchell deduced that 
the sisters-in-law had fallen oat, not only on the m^norable 
visit and the temperature of little Davie's bath water, but on 
every other possible opportunity, and on subjects ranging 
from Captain King's ability or inability to digest rabbit- 
pie to Mrs. King's non-attendance at Snnday afternoon ser- 
vice. Camilla finished with a small sigh,' and added, "In 
fact, though Mary-Ann and I are always the best of f rimds" 
— ^meaning they decidedly were not — "if / wrote and asked 
her to ask David, it would be the very thing to make her say 
she couldn't" 

"I must then, I suppose I" eays Sarah Burchell. "Give 
me her address. On the whole, I think it vnU be the best 
to tell her the truth, or something like the truth. Honesty's 
the beet policy — at least, it is generally — if you are politic 
in the use of it. She's devoted to David, you say, and rather 
a clever woman?" 

And Camilla sighed so very deeply as she answered, "Oh ! 
very clever," and had ^dently sufiered so grievously under 
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that cleverness, that Miss Burchell langhed as she Hssed Her 
good-bye, saying: 

"Well, few people do such silly things as clever women. 
I only hope I am not trying to be one myself I" 

As she walked home throngh the silent village — ^lying in 
moonlight, vrith scarcely a leaf stirring, and looking much 
more peaceful and innocent than any place actually could be 
— she recalled the words of the wise man, "Most of the mift- 
chief in the world would never happen if men would only 
be content to sit still in their parlours": and her own life- 
long principle, "Have your own business — and mind U." 

Tet, after all, to get for what one loves best what is best 
worth having in this vain world, one may well sacrifice 
scruples and theory. And she trudged home in her old 
ol<^;s, the brown silk gown turned up over her plain petti- 
coat, with the firm step of one who means to reach a goal 
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FOUB days later, Mary-Ann King com'ig down to 
breakfast in her little house at Plymouth vas startled 
end agitated to see on her plate a stout letter, directed in a 
handwriting unknown to her, and bearing the Inglethorpe 
postmark. 

She was startled because she lived a life bo solitary and 
narrow and so little in touch with the outside world, that 
ahe had not three correspondents in it; and agitated because 
a highly nervous organisation caosed her instantly to arrive 
at the cheerful conclusion that, as Ihe writing was not the 
silly little Italianate hand Camilla affected (a:Sected was 
the word Ifary-Ann preferred, as true in a double sense) 
nor David's neat characters, it must be from some strange 
dqnited to acquaint her with the death of both. 

Kisa King was, of course, at sixty-five what she had been 
at forty, when ahe had so sorely tried the patience of her 
brother and his wife — that is to say, she was a woman of 
a good deal of character and sense, and of a most warm and 
generous heart But she was also of domineering temper, 
and determined to make her rule o£ conduct the role for 
everybody, while she avenged the lights and htuniliations 
of Fate by an exa^erated self-esteem. Plain, old and poor, 
there was no reason why her equals should seek her socie^ ; 
and they did not seek it. She was too proud to mix with her 
inferiors. And ao, like hundreds of thousands of women 
then, and not a very few now, she lived a life so cheerless and 
uneventful that its only interest was the small hous^old 
303 
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tasks wliich alie ''saved" her elderly Martha, and its aaij 
distraction an occasional duty call from the dergy of the 
parish. 

Jfo wonder the affections, danuned np all her life in her 
solitarj heart, had poured themselves out upon David. She 
maj he said to have lived for a month on one of his brief and 
bald epistles — for he was certainly no Chesterfield; and, 
thongh he steadily liked and was grateful to her, could hy no 
manner of means have told her so ; while it was certainly well 
for his peace of mind that he nerer knew how she sat fireless 
through bleak Mays and dripping Septembers that she mi^t 
add a solid silver cream-jug to the teapot and spoons waiting 
her demise, and David's acceptance, in the hair tronk. 

She sat now for full ten minutes staring at the missive, 
and not daring to open it When at last with trembling hand 
she had broken the seal, her tea and bacon cooled unheeded 
at her side, and she read it, re-read it, and read it again. 

Sarah BsEcbell, as she had told Anstruther, did know some- 
thing about human natore, and had planked, so to speak, not 
only on Mary-Ann's being exceedingly fond of her godson, 
but also of the power and importance she had never had. The 
letter conveyed to Miss King that she, and she alone, coold do 
great things to help David, whose hands were bound in honour 
not to help himself; and she remembered — or fancied she 
did — that, when David had visited her in the early days of 
his engagement, he had exhibited none of the fervour of a 
lover, and that she had always had the remarkable perspicao- 
ily to dislike and distrust, without ever having seen her, the 
young woman he was engaged to. 

.When Martha was removing t^Le breakfast and asking, 
with the inconvenient familiarity of tiie old servant^ if 
something had upset her in her letter, Mary-Ann, with shak- 
ing hands and an excited flush on her cheeks, was already 
answeriog it — ^not to Miss Bnrchell — ^but to David, at an 
address in !N^ewcastle which Miss Burchell had given witli 
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perfect explidtnees and the reminder that there was no time 
tolosa 

With ahawl and bonnet pinned cm less precisely than erer 
before in her life, Miss King hurried to the coach office and 
posted the letter herself— ~-feeliDg the glowing sensation of 
being a person of real importance engaged upon secret diplo- 
macy of a momeatous cliaracter; and presently, as she sat 
alone — dresaing a large pincushion in tarlatan and blue satin 
petticoats for David's bedroom — had to 'wipe away a tear 
of sympathy when she thoo^t of the rough weather through 
which her dear boy must haTe passed, and of gratitude to 
Heaven that she should be the chosen vessel (her metaphors 
seemed a little mixed, but, after all, confined themselves to 
the male King's natural element) to bring him into port. 

The post from Newcastle to Plymouth was no hurried 
business in those days ; but somehow Miss King did not doubt 
that David would fail her, even had she laid no stress on 
her failing health. In fact, at the end of the week, a brief 
missive announced his pleasure in accepting her invitation, 
though, as his business in Newcastle was proving to take 
much longer than he had expected, his visit to her could not 
exceed ten days. After it, he proposed to return straight to 
Newcastle, bring his boat down to London, to load there a 
general oargo for the Mediterranean, and then to return to 
Inglethorpe for his wedding with Miaa Heywood, and to take 
the briefest possible of honeymoons before he sailed. 

This letter preceded hia arrival only by forty-eight hours, 
which were among the happiest and busiest of Miss King's 
life, and kept her mentally so fully occupied that, when 
David arrived, on a splendid July evening, as tanned of 
cheek and as sea-blue of eye as ever, and said, as he put down 
his bag on the door-step and kissed her, "I'm sorry to hear 
such a bad account of you, Aunt Mary I" she felt, poor soul, 
the maiade imaginaire ahe certainly was not. 

A great trouble in one's own soul commonly makes one vary 
unobservant of the ordinary trifles of life; but the generoei^ 
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of her preparationfl — it ia only the rery poor who are really 
lavish in hospitality — did make its way, through all his pre- 
occupations, to David's mind. Out of gratitude, he ate at 
all meals during his visit much more than he really required, 
and the candid Martha, who always joined in the conversa- 
tion when she brought in the dishes, presented to him a pic- 
ture of a larder ridiculously overflowing and of a kitten **f air 
Beared" hy heholding two shillings* worth of cream delivered' 
at a door which had never previondy admitted more than 
two pennyworth. Also, that night, through his preoccupa- 
tions, and a conscientious endeavour to seem to have none^ 
he perceived his aunt's eyes fixed curiously on him as they 
sat at their tea in her little parlour ; and the next morning 
at hreakf ast, when a letter from Theo lay on his plate, more 
curiously still. 

Eing scanned it rapidly. It was indeed shorter than 
Theo's letters were wont to be, and contained less allnsion 
than usual to Work — ^with the largest W in the compositor's 
compository. A sentence at the end — "Mama and I dined 
last night at the rectory, wher^ as I expect you know, poor 
Mr. Forrest is staying. He ia atill much depressed" — ^he 
read aloud, with one or two odiers equally suited for publicity. 

Miss King said, with studied nonchalance, "Mr. Forrest 
is an interesting and attractive kind of man, I suppose?" 

And when David replied, with the cheerful candour of 
youth, "Oh 1 not a bit of it I He's an ugly old party with a 
bald head," she saw that the plan in Miss Burchell's mind 
had never entered his. 

King had not thought he minded poverty. For himself, 
he did not mind it now. But after a few days in that nar- 
row house, and of his aunt's cramped and trivial life, a 
sort of horror of it grew upon him — for Nancy. For he saw, 
or thought he saw, that if it compels one to be bnsy, it also 
cruelly robs one of scope for action; and that the un-gracea 
of his aunt's character — her dogmatism and self-suflSciency 
— came less from her nature, than from the nature of her life. 
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As she sat opposite ^im in those lon^ light evenings, proudly 
preened in a cashmere shawl and a large oval brooch of hi8 
own presenting, he remembered how lightly he had given 
them — and forgotten her ; and the tragedy of caring much 
— ^perhaps best in the world — for someone who gives you a 
dozen careless thoughts in as many months, weighed on him, 
like a shame^ 

Every evening, he gave her his arm and they strolled for 
an hour — as it were, tinder the eyes of all Plymouth — on the 
Hoe. Even to his modesty, her pride and pleasure in his 
escort were manifest ; and when one evening they met the 
rector of the church Miss King attended, and his wife. King 
overheard his career and character being described in terms 
so ornate that he hardly recognised himself. , 

He had arrived a tired man: brain and body had both 
been hard at work in the north ; and for a few days nature 
and youth had their way and he slept at night the instant 
and dreamless sleep whidi does indeed "knit up the ravelled 
sleeve of care," and enable one to present a decently cheerful 
and animated appearance at breakfast. But, after a few 
days, the rest and idle life told: he lay awake hour after 
hour, listening to the thud, thud, of the wares on the beach, 
until every object in the poor little bedroom grew defined 
and clear — the petticoated pincushion, the text over the 
mantelpiece, Hiss King's earliest sampler, and a water- 
colour sketch of his grandmother, largely sleeve and head- 
dress and a very litUe of a pale lady fading away in the midst 
of them. 

At last King rose, let himself quietly out of the house, w^t 
down to the beach and walked there till morning. He would 
have at least his chosen profession, the incalculable blessing 
of a clear, definite and absorbing duty, to be done whether 
he was happy or wretched. But for Nancy there would he 
only a make^if t — a better makeshift indeed than poor Mary- 
Ann King's by so much as Nancy had a better mind and up- 
bringing — ^but a makeshift still. 
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It was Buch a very grave and preoccupied yotmg man who 
faced Miss King over the tea-um that morning, that her 
warm heart ached for him. At eleven o'clock, she con- 
veyed to him with her own hands a glass of port, as he was 
mending Martha's meat-safe for her in tlie back premises 
— thereby rousing him to a guilty seuso of his own gloominesa 
and taciturnity. 

With hia neat sailor fingers he tad soon repaired every- 
thing in her little house that required reparation, and 
presently turned his attention to the untidy patch at the 
back of it, which Miss King, not being able to squeeze even 
the wage of a one-day-a-weet gardener out of the pittance on 
which she lived, alluded to as "my wilderness" with a wave 
of the hand and an airy lan^ which deceived no ona King 
therefore, having borrowed implements from the retired sea- 
captain next door, in time eaosed the wildemras, if not to 
blossom like the rose, at least to become suitable soil for some 
useful vegetables and hardy flowers. 

Every day now Miss King hurried downstairs expecting 
to find a letter from Miss Burchell telling her Fate had 
yielded — and every day there was nothing. 

Once, she ventured to aay to her nephew. In rather a shak- 
ing voic^ "Your wedding has been twice postponed — I 
should never wonder if it were postponed again 1" 

Whereon David raised his grave eyes to her face and said, 
"I should, though" ; and went on witli his breakfast 

1^0 doubt if Miss King, being quite as Impulsive as she 
was warm — not to say hot — hearted, had been able to give 
slow Fate what may be called (but what she never would 
have called) a shove, she would have done it and spoilt 
everything. As it was, she worried herself into a series of 
nervous headaches ; and was trying to cure one by resting in 
her darkened parlour one hot afternoon, when King's visit 
had only four more days t« run, and he was working on her 
patch with the borrowed tools and his coat off. 

As he leant on his spade to rest for a few minutes, Martha 
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appeared from the houee, holding a letter unceremoniouflly 
between finger and thomb; and Baying, with a most ill- 
timed pleaaantry, "I expect it's from your young lady, bo 
you'll be in a hurry to get it!" thrust the miaaive into his 
hands. They were dirty as well aa busy, and he had half a 
mind to put the letter into Ma pocket and let it wait; then 
something made him change his mind, and he broke the 
black seal and began reading, perfunctorily. 

"Ebbch Hones, 

"luOXKTHORPK, Kbnt, 
"Mt DBAS DaVED, 

*1 hope you found Miss King better than you ex- 
pected. Knowing how glad she would be to see you, I was 
of course glad to spare you to her. Tou have been such 
a generous and devoted nephew to her, it is not wonderful 
she should be fond of yon." 

("Why tiia so handsome pat on the back!" thought King; 
and read on.) 

"Since you have been away," continued Miss Heywood 
(in a new paragraph and a caligraphy much neater and 
more careful than usual), "I have been thinking very se- 
riously of our relative positions, and in particular of a con- 
versation we had in the smnmer-honse here in Hay. I am 
sure you will not have forgotten that I could not then agree 
with you that our mutual affection was not strong enough 
to make it certain our marriage would be a happy one. Late- 
ly, I have reconsidered the whole subject in all its bearings, 
and I feel that, after all, yon were right, and that we are 
not in all respects absolutely suited. Our aims are very dif- 
ferent. I must confess, I dould like the active help and 
countenance of my husl»ind in my work for ray poorer 
brethren, and that, wrongly or rightly, I do not feel tliat 
looking after his house and darning his socks can be quite 
the be-all and end-all of my life. Tou are devoted to your 
employment, so should the more readily understand you can- 
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not be the whole of mine." (The writer had been pleased 
with this sentence, feeling it terse, logical and epigranunatic) 
"I should be indeed sorry to give you pain, but I know you 
will find much consolation in your new ship, and I hope, in 
course of time, may find some one who will more nearly ap- 
proach your ideal of wifehood than would be possible in my 
case. If you agree, we will say that our engagement has been 
broken by mutual consent: directly I hear from you, I will 
tell my mother and friends of our decision. I think there 
should be as little delay as possible as August 17th is so near. 
I shall return my engagement ring and the other presents yon 
have so kindly given me, to the Grey Priory. There is no rea- 
son that I know of why we should feel any embarrasBment 
in meeting, and I hope we may continue to do so from time 
to time; but it is perhaps fortunate for us bol^ that your 
duties will shortly take yon abroad for some months. 

'TVith sincerest good wishes, — ^I am, Yours very truly, 
"Thkodoba Hetwood.'* 

Without re-reading it, and without the slightest hesitation 
or the slightest hurry, King put the momentous missive in 
his waistcoat pocket; consulted the silver watch; t»ok a seo- 
ond's thought; then, attracting the attention of the mariner 
over the wall by saying, "Ei ! you there, Mr. Brown V re- 
turned Mr. Brown's spade and pitchfork, with thanks; and, 
pulling on his coat, went into the house. 

Miss King was still in the dinin^room, with her eyes 
and the shutters closed. If no fool, neither was she a par- 
ticularly observant woman, and the room was dark; but the 
moment her nephew entered it she felt, as she often said 
afterwards, a change of atmosphere. 

Ho said, quickly and directly, "Aunt Mary I I'm awfully 
sorry to disturb you, but I've had a letter — ^which has altered 
all my plans." Having opened a shutter, he briefly told her 
a story she knew already ; with the sequel she did not know. 

She got up from her chair, put both her hands on his 
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shoulders, kissed him, and exclaimed, "My dea/r boy !" dry- 
ing her eyes. It was, justly, a matter of self-congratulation 
to her for the rest of her life that she never, by word or sign, 
rerealed to him that Misa Burchell had revealed any&ing to 
her. She did permit herself the comment, "I always felt that 
Miss Heywood was quite unworthy of you I" 

David answered at once, "On the other hand, I raipect if 8 
I who am quite unworthy of her I" and Miss King saw, and 
respected, the line he intoided to taka 

Once more looking at his watch, he added, "You're so aw- 
fully good to me, Aunt Mary, I know you won't mind if I 
leave you at once — so that I can cateh to-morrow's early mail 
from Exeter. The fact of the matter is, I want to get ba<^ 
to Inglethorpe as soon as I can — ^just for one night — so that 
I can arrange to marry Nancy before I sail — which I shall 
now do as soon as possible — and take her with me to the 
Mediterranean." 

There fortunately happened to be a chair just bdiind Miss 
King, on which she sank with a gasp. This was life indeed — ' 
after lifelong stagnation I David was a different man from 
the sombre and heavy-laden one who had faced her at break- 
fast. Looking about, he detected the wine cupboard, and, 
with the keys which he retrieved from a bead bag Miss King 
bad dropped on the floor, he revived ber with a glass of 
sherry. She signed to b'Tti to take one himself. As he put 
down the glass, be said, "I must go and see about the post- 
chaise — I must post to Exeter, and I haven't too much time. 
I'll be back in ten minutes" — and he was gone. 

Miss King sat staring at ber glass, hazy vrith sherry — 
feeling herself hazy, but not with wina 

As Kin g bowled along the Exeter road in the postehtdse, 
in a keen breeze and a bright sun, he breathed deep, as a 
man breathes who has come out of prison: and looked round 
him, with new eyes on a new world. For he was not only 
free, but with a clear conscience. Characteristically, he did 
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not trouble why Theo wanted to have done with him : it wms 
enough she did want it, of her own free wilL He had been 
a glum beast and she was tired of him; or perhaps — vh.j 
not t — h^ reaBons were simply the reasons she gave. What 
did they matter? He, Sing, had doggedly kept his word: 
if she had held him to it, would have kept it, to Uie best 
of his ability, for lifa 

And now he was going back to marry N^anc^ — at once. 

At Fople'fl, that excellent hostelry of Exeter, he ordered 
breakfast together with pens, ink and paper, in the coffee- 
room. That apartment — ^whicb it seems to be a religion 
with English inns to keep as gloomy and unioTiting as pos- 
sible — ^no more looked its beat in the dim early morning than 
s plain woman looks her best after being up all night at a 
ball. But if it was nnswept, undusted and unaired, and 
the waiter cross, dishevelled and but imperfectly awake, to 
this traveller defects mattered nothing. Ugliness, like 
beauty, is in the eye of the beholder. In ten minutes. King 
had pushed away the breakfast tray and taken up his pen ; 
' gazed out of the window ; reflected ; indited "My dear Theo," 
and reflected again. Thai, as one who says Neck or Noth- 
ing! he took the plunge. 

'■Mr DBAE Thbo, 

"I was very glad to have your letter yesterday and 
to hear that you have broken off our engaganent, as I am 
sure wo were not at all suited and shall be ever so much 
happier apart." 

Here Ihe writer paused, and again gazed out of the window, 
stroking his chin with the qullI. B»-reading hia effasion, he 
became aware of its indecent joyfolness, tore it nn. and b&- 
gau again. 

"Mt deas Theo, 

"Tour letter reached me yesterday. I am sure you 
are quite right. We should never have fitted as husband and 
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wife; bat, as jon say, there isn't any reason why we shonld 
not Bee each other a» friends. It certainly will be better, 
hawerer, if I am not much in Inglethorpe for the present: 
<8o I shall jnst come down and see my mothOT and be off 
again. Don't bother about returning my presents — ^unless 
yon would rather — ^just as yon like. Please give my lore 
to Mrs. Heywood, and tell her I am uncommonly sorry to 
hare given her worry and trouble: she was always rery good 
to ma Hoping you will have the beat of luck all through 
lifeL 

'Tours very sincerely, 

''David Ejng." 

It is remarkably but a fact, that £ing was very fiurly 
satisfied with this bald and tactless missive : he folded it witji 
the brisk cheerfulness of one who has performed, tani bien 
que mal, a distast^ol duty, and having sealed it, had an- 
other cup of coffee and a piece of toast. If he had felt Theo 
was hart and sor^ that would have been a different matter 
altogether. Sat she was obviously as anxious to give him hia 
cimge as he was to take it. Conge ! that was the word indeed. 
The holiday feeling was in all the air : in the streets of the 
old country town, just waking to life and work; in the 
faces of the office-boys taking down the shutters; and of the 
maid-servants washing the steps. King kept all his life a 
fondness for that Cathedral city, which he was actually 
simple enough to think had something to do with its merits. 
{ When he reached the coach office, every seat on the London 
mail was taken ; and King, who had never been lavish though 
he had always been generous — ^for the days when every six- 
pence bad bad to do the work of two were not yet far away 
— found himself recklessly bribing a young gentleman to give 
up his place — ^the young gentleman yielding less, perhaps, to 
the bribe than to the surprisingly sudden and determined 
nature of the onslau^t. 

Exeter was eighteen and a half hours by coach from X<on- 
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don in UuMe times, and a fine ride It was. The August day 
vas vithoat a dead : ahnoet vnry man, when &e "Swift** 
(well named) reached London at midni^^ had had a day's 
pleasure and exhilaration; and if King had not been des- 
perately eager to get to his destination, he would have en- 
joyed the getting there as nmdi as hie neig^ilxKirs. 

He sle^ in the dingy inn where the coach set down her 
passoigers, and was early astir on the morrow, going first 
to a wine-merduint in Water Idne (hard by ihe church of 
St. Dnnstan-in-the-East, where his parents had been mar- 
ried), and giving a handsome order to be sent to Flymonlh, 
and afterwards to a jeweller — an excellent firm, still to be 
foond in an nnobtmsive shop in St. Swithin'a Lane, City — 
where he bon^t a little ring with an emerald in ihe midst 
of five fat pearls — ^the ring, like the firm of jewellers, sab> 
sisting stilL 

Then he took the morning mail to Dartford. This time 
he had it almost to himself. There was not even a talkative 
old gentleman, as tliere had been on that memorable spring 
day when King had ccone to see his inheritance for the first 
time. He recalled this morning how doubtful he had felt 
of its advantages — ^how he had dimly suspected it menaced 
that work in the world chosen for him by himself and by 
nature. Well, in bringing him to Theo, it had moiaced it 
iQad it, though, really, for even a mcon^it t 

The great octopus, London, had comparatively short ten- 
tacles ninety years ago: there were gardens between Lam- 
beth and Soutbwark ; and where now is a mighty labyrinth 
of sordid streets, were fields and flowers — ^the scent of tie 
country instead of the taint of the town. 

Sing looked about him — and lo 1 everything was very good. 
At last, he could act. Man was man — and master of his 
fate. The vigonr and decision of his nature and his train- 
ing could have play once more, he need no longer sit chained, 
bound in honour to do nothing, a captivp debarred from 
striking one blow to free himself. **Wait — Hope — Wtdt^' 
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may be a perfect counsel, but to youth, it is also a counsel 
of perfection. To King, too, waiting had so nearly meant 
Beeing slip away not only his own happiness — ^but Nancy's. 
Even now, he had a fear in him Fate might cheat him of her 
at the last mom^t. The "Commodore" was slow this morn- 
ing, surely, and old Chohneley half asleep I But, after all, 
it is not a blind destiny such men as David King believe in, 
but that Hand of God which, for once it slays, a. hundred 
times brings men to the haven where they would be. 

The coach had barely pulled up at the "Bull and George^' 
before Eing had slipped off it, retrieved his bag from the 
boot, and, aftrar a quit^ look round lest by any chance Nancy 
should be shopping in the town, turned brisk steps in the 
direction of Inglethorpa 

The road was dusty and the sun still high. But it was not 
on tiiese accounts that, as he came into Inglethorpe, King 
turned into the copse. It was as cool and fairylike as it had 
been on that morning, three months ago, when he had found 
Nancy there and told her that Theo, like Shyloek, would hold 
to her pound of £esh. Turning a comer he saw, without 
surprise — for Fortune does sometimes come with both hands 
full — Nancy herself, in the old cotton frock patterned with 
washed-out rosebuds and the sunburnt straw bonnet tied by 
a blue ribbon. The mossy grass of the path made his foot- 
stops inaudible. He was beside her before she knew it, 
and taking tight hold of her arm, said suddenly in a deep 
voice: 

"Nancy I it was an omen!" 

It was not until nearly half an hour later — one of the hap- 
piest and shortest half hours of any two lives — as they sat 
on a bank in the depth of the glade, with the voice of the 
little stream, and the distant sound of a man sawing wood 
in the village half a mile from th^u, accompanying thmr 
speech or their silence, that — coming back to practical things 
with a ]<ttig sigh — Nancy asked : 
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"Did Theo Bay why — she didn't want any more of yon !" 

ICing, who had almost ioigottea. tlie test of Theo's letter 
—- «o much worthier a composition than hia own — replied, 
"Oh, she said she had come to my way of thinking—and 
that we weren't suited" ; and Nancy, attentively contemplat- 
ing the toes of her shoes, peorceived that cherchez Vhomme 
was a point of view that had not occurred to him. 

H© added, "The reason doesn't matter. Only I don't want 
to hurt her feelings by showing myself in Inglethorpe now ; 
nor, of course, by saying anything about our engageonent 
before we need. My plan is that I go up fo Newcastle to- 
morrow, bring 'The Nanc^ down to London, get in my 
crew and cargo, and thrai (that will be in about a we^'s 
time) we can be married quietly by special license, and I 
shall take you straight to the Me^terranean with me for 
ottr honeymoon." 

'TVill you?" says ITancy, int£ ft filigHt gasp, "ire you 
ordering or asking me f ' 

"You can call it which you like/' King replied, with a 
twinkle in his eye. "Anyway, you are coming! The best 
plan will be for Hiss Bnrchell to bring you up to town 
next week to some hotel (you can say here you are going to 
stay with friends) and then you can get a few clothes or 
anything you will want Not tliat you will want any new 
clothes — ^unless it's a warm cloak; and that old one you weax 
in the winter will do all right. There won't be any fnsa 
and festivities and preaentft — ^that's one blessing; and we 
need not say anything now to anyone but my mother — and old 
Anstruther, as he's your guardian. Perhaps he would come 
up and marry us. And when Miss Buichell comes back here, 
when we have sailed, she can tell Theo first, and then every- 
body elsa That's the best arrangement, I think! This 
evening you must bring Miss Burchell down to the Qrey 
Priory and we can get all the details fised up. I must be off 
very early ti>morrow. Nancy I here's the seal of our — bap* 
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gain" — and after some fruabUiig in hia pocketa he produced 
the pearl and emerald ring. 

The half-hour slipped into another. The 'wood-CQtteET £n-' 
iahed his sawing, and the brook, which moroa 



diattered over ita pebblea unheeded. The sun was percepli- 
hij lower when King and Nancy parted, at the end of ihe 
capae, and King turned hia atepa to the Priory, alone. 

If bis mother had not been ao much aatcmished — quits, 
in fact, to the point of eal volatUe and nearly to that of 
tears — ^to see him walk auddenly into the drawing-room when 
she supposed him at Plymouth, he mi^t have been struck 
by her being so very little astonished 1^ the newa he had 
to give her. 

Presently, aa he twiated the worn wedding-ring on her thin 
finger, he said, looking np at her, "Now you must stay herel 
m put Ivy Chimneys up to be let" 

But she ehook her head. He was the wiser, but not al- 
ways the wiser ; and her memory told her how irksome rfie 
and Henry would have found the dearest of mothers in the 
long honeymoon which preceded David's birth. 

So she said, with a smile, and, for her, decidedly, "No^ 
not Susan and I shall be mudi better in Ivy Chimn^s. 
Nancy won't grudge your coming to see me, because she wiU 
know just what I feel — and will feel just like it one day 
herself." 

For twenty minutes, while his mother was resting beforfe 
dinner, King paced the gravel path in front of the old house. 
The lowering sun flooded the grey walls with rosy light : there 
bad been so much rain that "August's panting heart of 
£re" had not scorched the lawns nor turned the trees to the 
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golds and reds of magnificent decay : the fields wliich sloped 
to the liver were still green ; and in the air was summer in 
her warmth and prime, not summer in the first chillness of 
middle agey damp earth and colder nights. 

He turned presently and looked at his Priory. "H y a 
des lieux que I'on admire ; il y a des autrea qui touchent et 
oil I'on aimerait a yivre," said La BruySre. This was one of 
"lea autres qui toudient." Often and often in dreams— for 
they can as easily defy prohability as they can outstrip 
reality — King had seen Nanc^ ther^ and their children. 
Ho could leave tiiem onder those stout grey walls — while he 
did his business in great waters — as under the protection of a 
friend. And when your house is as something human to yon, 
it is really your home. 

Ein^ who did not think ahout his thon^ts as tihe self- 
conscious do, hardly formolated these, perhaps. Bnt he 
knew his lot had fallen to him in a fair ground. 

Then his mother came ont, and with her arm slipped into 
his, they strolled a few minutes loager in the lich sonsetting: 
be perceived, though she said much less than usual, tbat she 
was happy in his happiness, first ior himself, and then, not 
in spite of its recalling, hut because it recalled, hra* own. 

As they turned to go into the house to dinner, she said 
meditativdy, "I must ^ow Nancy exactly what I put in your 
sea-chest, and tell her about the thin shirts Sue is making yon 
for hot climates." She added with a little laugh, "Nancy 
will look after you I She will think that is her — ^Work I" 

Kancy certainly seemed to be under that delusion as she 
and iAbs. King talked tc^ther that evening in the Priory 
drawing-room, while Miss Burchell plucked a crow (her own 
expression) with David under the stillness of the stars in the 
garden. 

She did not speak, and he waited for her to begin, nntil 
th^ had taken a couple of turns np and down in front of 
the windows. Then ^e said, "If we stay here, you will bo 
always trying to see what Nancy is doing inside instead of 
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attending to mel 5^6 will go down to tlie river*' — and tb^ 
went. 

It was not until tb^ had reached the low wall whidi sep- 
arated the Priory meadowa from the shore, and at the apot 
where King had first, and often since, met the reprohato 
Sowerhy, that Misa Burchell looked np at her companion, 
and said: 

"Well, I suppose you know that your proceedings are moat 
irregular! Still, so far as I have had any official intima- 
tion to the contrary, pledged to Theo, you meet my niece for 
twenty minutea Burr^>tition8ly in a wood, engage yourself 
to her, propose to many hex in a week, and to take her in a 
cargo boat for six months to the Mediterranean. What about 
being off with the old love before you are on with the new ? 
What about settlements ! What aboat aunta and guardians ? 
What about the chatter in the village ? What about Theo's 
amour propre when ahe hears of your indecent haste to take 
advantage of your freedom ? Yet, I suppose you have thoo^t 
of these things, as I don't take you to be one of the im- 
petuously selfish kind — all for love and the world well lost 
— ^wbich means all the love for yourself and everybody els^s 
world, comfort and right to consideration — pitched overboard. 
I suit my similes to my company, 'Ncm, what have you to 
say for yourself !" 

King surprised 3£is8 BurcheU by countemttacking with- 
out the slimiest hesitation. He laughed and tried to see 
her face in the gathering darkness as he said, "Well, it was 
yon. Miss BurcheU, who told me I was a fool to stick to my 
word — circumstances alter cases, etc., etc., and I believe you 
said a good bit to Theo to discourage her from marrying me. 
I know she told me you were very interfering! I own it 
seems rather sudden my being engaged to Nancy — hut it 
isn't a bit. We made op our minds ever ao long ago that, if 
we could, we would. And there hasn't been any time to come 
and ask you formally. But I believe I can make Nancy 
happy — and that you can truat her with me. We want each 
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other — flnd ve want the same things in life. That's the best 
h^innisg. Of coarse I know she mi^t have married any^ 

(Here Sarah Burchell, who never lied to herself, bo- 
thon^t her, "Well, she might have married Moor or tiat 
simpleton of a OIntterhnek, hut I don't see who else at the 
momfflit") 

" — and as to the settlements, if s a case of with all my 
worldly goods I thee endow — which seems simple enough." 

"Until we have in the lawyers to complicate it, as we 
are homid to do in honour," Miss Burchell rejoined. Then, 
"I live chiefly on an annuity, you know. Bichard Anstm- 
ther has very generous intentions of leaving Nancy well pro- 
vided for by his WilL But, as those lawyers will tell you, 
promises are piecrust. He may be left a widower any day, 
many a girl of twenty and have a dozen children : or diange 
his mind. So Nancy, practically, hasn't a sixpenca" 

"I'm glad of it," says King — and he was. 

"Still," returned Miss Burchell, "as we are part <^ a high- 
ly complex civilisation, where money is the only medium 
of exchange and a great deal of it is required to be well fed, 
clothed, sheltered and educated, I suppose you have no 
rooted objections to Nancy's prospects of inheriting from the 
rector being really, despite the lawyers, quite sound ones!" 

Miss Burch^ said afterwards she was prepared to hear 
Don Quixote state that he was only marrying Nancy on the 
conditions that she declined legacies and he paid for ever 
for her every shoe-string and hair-ribbon. 

But he said with a langh, 'TVell, since Fve had old Uncle 
Charles' I see there's a good deal to be said for legacies. 
Certainly there's plenty for Nancy and me to get along on 
here Tery comfortably as things are now, but education u 
very expenfUTe, and I should like to send our boys into the 
Navy." 

"That's looking ahead," says Miss BnrchelL 

And David King replied, with perfect truth and sini- 
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plioity, "Tyb looked ahead and Been everytbing as it might 
be — it WRB the only way I could sometimes foi^t what a 
fool I*d be^i to a^ Theo to marry me," In a moment, he 
added, "I should be sorry to hurt what you call her amour 
propre! That's why I want to get away from here as soon 
as may be; and when we are married, I want you or Mx. 
Anstruther to tell her before she can possibly hear the news 
from anyone else." 

*Tery considerate!" commented Miss Burchell. "Only, 
wouldn't it be still more considerate to postpone your mar- 
riage, and so obviate all idea of being in a hurry to be oS 
with the old love, until yoiir return from the south?" 

"N^o!" says David, with great decision. "No postpone- 
ment t I shall marry Nancy in a week. And if there isn't 
time to get the clothes and bonnets, she can't have them. 
On board ship there's only room for what you really want, 
not for what you think you want. We shall be married in 
one of those empty old churches by St. Paul's — bo long as 
we don't light on Canon NonnSn's! — and go straight on 
board. I'll take all the care I can of her, and she says she 
won't mind the inconveniences," 

"Mind!" says Miss Burchell. "Mind I Twenty — and a 
honeymoon on the Mediterranean !" She paused, as if she 
were lost in thought. 'TVell, I trust you. I always have, on 
most inadequate grounds, from the first moment I saw you. 
But you were on a very wrong tack then, Master David — 
very wrong indeed I" 

As they turned slowly towards the house. King said, "And 
ilfs only by sheer good luck I've had a chance of — correcb- 
ing my bearings." 

On which, Sarali Burchell permitted herself a chuckle. 

The night was so still and warm that presently Camilla, 
as well as David, walked homewards with their guests, by 
the harvest moonlight and the way through the copse — th9 
young pair loitering happily, some way behind the elder. 

If the copse was like fairyland by daylight, at night it 
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looked aa if the stroke of a wand, oe a bar of mosi^ would 
wake thousands of the Little People to dance on their beds 
of moss to the ripple of the stream. Wbj hurry out of the 
enchanted land of which few ever have the key and none 
for long! 

Their elders had crossed the high road, which cuts at ri^t 
angles across the wood and leads from the rectory to Ingle- 
thorpe village, before King and Kancy reached it. When 
they did, they heard approaching steps and voices, and King 
drew Kancy back into the shadows saying, "As I'm not sup- 
posed to be here " 

And in a minute, on the straight, white ribbon of moonlit 
highway, there appeared three figures — ^two tall ones well in 
front of the other. Their voices but not their words reached 
Bang and Nancy, and thrai they beheld, talking earnestly, 
with a lace scarf carelessly adorning her elegant head, Miss 
Heywood and — wonder of wonders! Archibald Forrest — 
heedless of the excessive susceptibility of his larynx and the 
miasmas of the night air and the river, or only heedful to the 
extent of a black woollen comforter twisted about his lean 
throat — ^while, a few yards behind them, wheezed old Louisa, 
playing propriety. To anyone aware of the current history 
of Inglethorpe it was evident that Theo had been dining at 
ihe rectory, and that Forrest was escorting her home to Beech 
House. 

When they and the chaperoning Louisa were well past the 
copse, Nancy gave King's arm a squeeze of infinite meaning, 
looked up into his face with so much wickedness and 
espieglerie in her own that even his manly density could not 
fail to understand her, and, while administering yet another 
quite severe pinch to the arm, said, "Oh ! what a stupid ! what 
an old stupid I" 

The ^ithet seemed to apply equally to King and to For- 
rest. 
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ABOUT ten days later, on one of the wettest of wet 
August mornings, ttere was a small wedding party 
at the Church of St. Bene't's, Paul's Wharf — that Wren edi- 
fice having heen recommended to King hy one of the clerks 
at Doctors' Commons as handy and unohtrusive, and, as it 
were, dignified and emhellished hy the fact of "our people 
having a pew there, air." 

That pew and the one reserved for the College of Arms, 
and, in fact, all the other pews except one jointly occupied 
by Miss Burchell and the female pew-opener, were empty. 
The few monuments which adorn the church exuded tears 
of damp; the curate looked damp, his surplice was damp; 
and Anstruther, thoroughly accustomed through life to be 
warm and comfortable, was wrapped round and round so 
many times in his neck-shawl that, as his cousin curtly told 
him, Nancy looked as if she were being given away by a 
mmmny. Only to her and Sing the text over the communion 
table announcing "This ia the Gate of Heaven" seemed a 
present and literal trutlL 

When the ceremony was over and the register signed, the 
little party of four packed itself into the hackney coach wait- 
ing for them (which was already half full of mouldy straw) 
and were conveyed, in an increasing downpour of cold rain, 
to one of those excellent old eating-houses of the City, which 
cooked chops and steaks admirably well, and was famous for 
its ale, its sherry and its civility. 

The landlord, who must have had some species of second- 
325 
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sight, for no one conld have been more simply attired Him. 
Nancj, detected a wedding-party, and may have supposed 
that he detected two; anyhow, he placed tiie four in what 
may be termed his smartest box or wooden compartment, and 
gave the old head-waiter a cotip d'cetl which meant the best 
sherry at the very best price, and soon had a fire blazing 
hospitably up his chimney. 

Miss BuTchell and iN'ancy had spent a sumptuous week 
at Long's Hotel in Bond Street — at Anstmther's expense — ■ 
shopping, also at Anstmther's expense, one of the briefest 
trousseau that any bride with as many guineas in her netted 
purse as had Nancy, ever accomplished. But then, being 
half a Frenchwoman, she knew that to be well-dressed it is 
quality, not quantity, that counts ; bought garments fit, though 
few; and this morning, in her plain, dark blue pelisse and 
a sta-aw bonnet, was very likely more suitably and becom- 
ingly garbed than any other woman in England at the epoch. 
To be sure, she was so radiantly happy she would have looked 
pretty in anything. 

King's content far surpassed the words he always found 
difficult. But a belated pang of conscience made him turn 
presently to Kiss Burchell, as Kancy was talking to An- 
struther, and say in rather a low voice, "I'm afraid Pm a 
selfish brute, taking eveiything and leaving yon nothing"; 
and the estrone tartness of Miss Burcbell's reply, '^eU, as 
I have been scheming and plotting for this veiy thing ever 
since I set eyes on you"-— revealed to him she felt too much 
to own to any feeling at all. Then Anstmther proposed the 
health of bride and bridegroom, and drank it in the brown 
sherry. 

They were to go on board the "Nancy" almost at once, 
and she was to sail that evening. The bride's modest luggage 
was already on board. King had thought of everything and 
acted on his thoughts with a seamanlike celerity. He had 
spent his week in bringing the "Nancy" down from New- 
castle and loading her in London with a cai^ of piece goods 
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brought f rtnn ihe Baet Indies for transhipment to the Med- 
iterranean, and in emgaging his crew. All his work had been 
done from a deep backgromid of happiness. His very ejes 
had a different look. He was masterful, determined and not 
at all afraid— of Fate, or of Ms own power to make Nancy 
happy. 

Aa ior Nancy, she had no misgiving, except of not pror- 
ing as good a sailor as she thought ^e was. There had 
never been anyone but David. Oome what might, she was 
sure. 

Th^ were due on board at one o'clock, so there waa no 
time to loiter, over that most modest and satisfactory of 
wedding breakf aats. 

"Besides," thought Sarah BurcheU, not gradging, "they 
won't want ua!" So presently she drew out her watch and 
showed it to King, silently. 

Anstmther paid the hill and tipped the waiter — ^Nan<7 
b^ging an extra half-crown for him, because he looked so 
fatherly. She knew better than to tell her aunt neithra" to 
miss her nor yet to forget her, which is the inconsistent de- 
sire of us all, perhaps, when we leave what we love; but 
ni^d her to be sure, to be perfectly sure to console Ralph and 
Lavinia — now parlour-boarding with Moor — and not to pun- 
ish their faults — if they eonld ever jnstly be thought to have 
any faults — ^with unnecessary severity. 

"Nancy thinks I'm a brute," says Sarah Burchell to Sing 
in a voice less steady than usual; and Nancy — Aey had 
risen and were collecting their things prior to departure — 
replied, "So you are, Sal, to animals," with a carefol light- 
ness. 

A coach had been called and was waiting at the door. 
The rain streamed incessantly, and the driver in his many- 
caped coat, and the horse, dismal in a horse-cloth, were wet 
throng — and patient from despair. 

"Come, Nancy !" aays King, with a touch on her shoulder. 

As the coach drove off, Anstruther and Miss Burchell, 
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standing on the glistening pavement, had a last glimpse of 
Kancys face, as bri^t as sanunar;, and of King's, steadily 
and deeply satisfied. 

The cousins drove back at once to Ingletborpe in a oon- 
tinnal domipoiiT. Bnt as, in the late afternoon, the^ neaxed 
the village, the clouds broke, a watery and uncertain sun 
looked through them, and the rain ceased. 

Cramped with their long drive, the travellers left the 
carriage and walked slowly up the last hill. Miss Bnrohell 
was one of those persona who have to te very well known 
to be very well liked; and she craiainly took care that few 
people should know h^ or the softness and tendemew that 
lay under her knock-me-down manner; and wore her rough- 
ness as a heart-shield. 

But this afternoon all her acerbity left her: when An- 
stmther spoke, she answered briefly and not nngently, untU 
he cau^t her mood, and a complete and comprehending 
silence fell between thenu 

When the chaise drew up at the gate of Ferry Cottage— 
which revealed outside and at the first glance, as houses do, 
that it had no one inside it — and the post-boy had taken in 
the lu^age, Anstruther, carrying a bag and parcel or two, 
followed his cousin upstairs into the parlour. 

He looked about: its emptiness struck him, but he said 
nothing, except, "Shall you be presait at the detumementf 
Of course I shall tell Theo to-night how her young man has 
consoled himself, and I think her face will be worth seeing" 
— and Anstruther crowed maliciously. 

"I shan't come," Miss Burchelt answered. "I thought I 
should, but I shan't I'm tired, I've been shopping for a 
week, and that would wear out Hercules — if he hated it as I 
do; and one doesn't assist at a runaway match every day — 
mercifully. Also — there's Moor for me to tackle. It would 
be brutal he should hear the news from the village. Then 
I've done with matchmaking for ever and ever." She paused^ 
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ftnd presently added with a amlle, slightly grim, "Theo's face 
would be worth seeing; hut she would hate me to see it 
And, in point of fact, I don't want to seem to gloat. The 
winner can afford to be magnanimous." 

"When Anstmther, saying, "Well, as you please I" had left 
her, she looked about the silent room as he had done ; and, 
muttering to herself, "If I have wonl" b^;an to set her 
house in order. 

She was patting the ^eets on her bed when Moor came 
up to the parlour with Balph prancing and barking at his 
eide, and LaTinia with her dawa tightly set into his coat, 
having decided, with the acumen of f ourfooted creatures, that 
as Moor loved her better than Miss Burchell, it was better 
policy to stay with him if she could. 

He was dislodging her when Miss Burchell came in with 
a pillow-case over her arm. 

As she shook hands, she said, "We are immensely be- 
holden to you, Kancy and I, for keeping these creatures for 
us. If itTancy has left me one direction as to what I am to 
do, and not to do, for their comfort and well-being, she has 
left me fifty I" 

Moor looked up with his heavy eyes suddenly shrewd and 
quick. 

"Why, where is N'ancy?" he said. "Hasn't she come 
back with you?" 

Sarah Burchell put one of her capable hands on his shoul- 
der and looked him in the face as if she challenged him to 
meet fate and the inevitable like a man. 

"No, she hasn't," she said slowly. "Nancy was married 
to David Xing in London this morning, and ia now on her 
way to the Mediterranean." 

The other bringer of tidings was much more leisurely in 
his methods, and enjoyed his role much more, Anstmther 
always having in hinL something of the tease and tormentor, 
ond — compassionate as he could be for real suffering — tak- 
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ing an miholy joj in making those writhe and wri^le who 
deserved to. 

He had found even less difficulty than Sarah Burchell had 
anticipated in getting Forrest to come and stay at the rectory ; 
and the white and gold dessert service had not been needed 
as a bribe, for the poor man was at first too miserable to 
care what became of him : then found comfort in telling An- 
stmther how comfortless he was and how greatly his afSic- 
tions exceeded other people's : at first, resented Mrs. and Miss 
Heywood's presence as an interruption to those confidences, 
until he found that Theo, too, could listen. 

Presently, as foreseen, her superabundant vitality and good 
looks made the strong appeal of contrast to his own — and 
poor Adelaide's — ^melandioly hypochondria: the irritation, 
vaguely felt before, that so desirable a fiancee should waste 
herself on David King, recurred; and then there inserted 
itself the pleasing idea that here lay the way to settle old 
scores with the inheritor of the Grey Priory and that twenty 
thousand — naturally and properly Archibald's. 

Whether, indeed, he knew for certain by the time Theo 
wrote to break off her engagement that he, Forrest, was go- 
ing to ask her to marry him, is doubtful. But it is certain 
that Theo knew. 

Directly the idea occurred to her — and it occurred almost 
as soon as th^ were thrown together at the rectory, as Hiss 
Burchell had foretold — she played her cards with a prompt- 
ness, calmness and resolution entirely admirable. When one 
evening, as she and Archibald were at chess in the rectory 
drawing-room after dinner, she said in rather a low voice, 
"Perhaps you will be surprised to hear, Mr. Forrest, I have 
broken off my engagement," and Forrest — astonished into 
forgetting a move, with his lean hand actually on a king — 
replied, for him, impulsively, "I am thankful to hear it!" she 
knew that she had not deceived herself. 

There are as many ways of wooing as there are wooers, and 
not all require roses and nightingales. Forrest's courtship 
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took the form of a complete biograpby of bis autumn cougb, 
to wbicb Theo — ^wbo had 8o few ailments berself that abe 
usually found it difficult to believe other people bad any — 
listened with a gracious sympathy. 

Then they discovered a mutual dislike — ^based, indeed, on 
different grounds — of what Forrest called overpaying people ; 
and a mutual detestation of Miss Burchell which remained 
one of tbeir strongest bonds of sympathy through life. 

As for Theo's heart and conscience, they were easily — if 
one may be allowed the expression — squared. As she bad 
been able to convince herself that she was right to marry 
David King simply in order to do the better her Work for 
her Fellow-creatures, it was obviously easy to convince berself 
that it was right to break with £iug and marry his cousin 
for the sake of a position where she would be able to do much 
more good, and set, not only the moral tone of a village, but 
of a neighbourhood. And if she did not precisely love Archi- 
bald Forrest, neither bad she precisely loved Bavid King. 
The If^c was flawless. 

Mrs. Heywood, who had been deeply distressed by the 
breaking of her daughter's engagement witii David — whom 
dear John had always liked — ^was far from guessing that 
Theo meant to marry Archibald. In her eyes, Forrest had 
long ceased to be of a marrying age; and for any man to 
think of a second wife when his first bad not been dead a 
month, vras sorely sacril^e! So when she saw Forrest's 
thinly-covered head — ^not bald, as David had crudely stated 
— bending over Theo's dark one in the rectory drawing-rocon 
in earnest conversation, she was only charitably glad that 
be should find some easing of his grief. 

Anstruther, when he left Inglethorpe to spend four days 
in town on a "business" whose nature be did not specify, and 
invited Mrs. Heywood and Theo to dine as often at the rec- 
tory as they could — "to keep that poor unhappy man com- 
pany," says Anstruther looking quizzically at Mrs. Heywood 
- — perceived that she saw nothing. 
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On his return this evening, he heard their voices in the 
drawing-room; and a quarter of an hour later — perfectly 
spruce and fresh, with the air of a man who is going to 
enjoy himself — he entered it. Dinner was announced al- 
most immediately. As Anstmther gave his arm to Mrs. 
Heywood, he replied to Forrest's polite hope that his busi- 
ness had been satisfactorily settled with, "Oh I eminently to 
the satisfaction of the two chief people concerned — emi- 
nently 1" and indulged in one of those mysterioos chuckles 
some of his friends found so a^ravating. 

In the dinin^room, Miss Heywood asked presently, "I 
suppose Miss Burchell and Nancy returned with you ?" and, 
without waiting for an answer, added, "I must run down 
and see Nancy to-morrow. I am not going to let her slip 
out ci the Reading Society!" 

And Anstmther said, "No, I shouldn't! I shouldn't I" 
and again appeared to he enjoying himself. 

When the wine was on the table and Theo had refused it 
with the air, as usual, of one who sets an example, An^ 
stmther said, with the decanter still raised above her glass, 
"You'd better I Young women faint — don't they? — when 
they hear startling news, and I've brought some down with 
mel" 

His three guests all turned and looked at him. Mrs. Hey- 
wood hoped that none of their friends were ill? Forrest, 
that the present Government had not brought any irretriev- 
able disaster upon the country? Theo said nothing, but 
kept her eyes steadily on her host's face. 

"The fact of the matter is," says Anstmther, looking back 
at her with more than a gleam of triumph in his own ("Why 
should I have spared her ?" he said after, "she broke with 
King"), "I've been assisting at a wedding" — he sipped his 
wine — "David Xing and Nancy were married in London this 
morning." And he paused for his effect, as an actor after 
a telling speech. 

Mrs. Heywood dropped her silver fork on her plate with 
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a clatter, "^ancj married to David I" she said. Then, 
looking at Theo, "Nancy I" 

Forreet nmrmured aomething under his breath abont the 
worst possible taste; and in a moment, when she had col- 
lected her forces. Miss Heywood turned to him — and, aa it 
were, to the others through him — saying with a smiling tol- 
erance which was really very well done : 

'TVell, we need not be so surprised, need we! It must 
have been obvious to us all that Nancy would have set her 
cap at David long ago — ^had he been free. They will make 
quite a nice little humdrum couple, and be perfectly happy, 
I am Burel" 

Sarah Eurchell was not the only person whom Theo'a 
sublime condescensions a^^avated into loss of temper. 

"Why little, and why humdrmn?" says Anstruther sharp- 
ly. "Or do you simply mean that they are morally and 
intellectually your inferiors!" 

That being exactly what Theo did mean, she turned a 
white shoulder upon her host, and in a voice of much dignity 
asked Mr. Forrest for the dish of plums. Mrs. Heywood, 
recovering speech after what had certainly been one of the 
greatest surprises of her life, required details of the wed- 
ding, and Forrest said something soito voce to Theo. 

"When she and her mother presently reached the drawing- 
room, Theo soon silenced her mother's surmises and won- 
ders by taking up a book, and with an elaborate, and, not 
whoBy unsuccessful, attempt to appear exactly as usual, 
began to read. The light was waning: so presently she took 
ihe book to a distant chair by the window, and there read in 
silence, with an air of calm and profound absorption. 

That David King would eventually decline on a lower 
range of feeling and marry some one else was a possibility 
which had, of course, occurred to her when it became her in- 
terest to break with him. That that person might possibly 
be Nancy Legard had also occurred to herj for if she had 
not divined where bis heart tended, it had been because she 
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did not cbooBe to divine — ^because to think he coold look at 
ITanoj when she, Theo, was his promiaed wife, was too gross 
a rebuff to vanity. But that the moment she set him free — 
the very moment — ^he should marry Nancy, without court- 
ship or preliminary — ^thankfully, as if he had been longing 
and waiting for the chance to do it, with honour — vras a re- 
buff far grosser. If she had been able to turn, not so mudi 
to him, aa to Inglethorpe — her world — and say, "By all 
means! I shall myself be married to Mr. Archibald Por- 
rest, and Inglethorpe Place, in three weeks' time I" it would 
have been a different matter. But the mourning of those 
days was so rigidly long and severe that at least a year must 
elapse before she could become openly engaged: during that 
time, all the young women she had snubbed and patronised 
would be rejoicing to see her snubbed in her turn: while 
the ill-natured might well doubt if the "mutual consent" to 
the breaking of her engagemrait with King had not really 
meant that King had broken with her because he had pre- 
ferred N'ancy. 

And she had done it all herself I She turned the leaf of 
her book — as the time had come when, if ^e had really been 
reading, it would have needed turning. It would have been 
so easy again to have postponed her marriage with King, 
and yet to have held him to his engagement until it was de- 
corous to proclaim her own to Mr. Forrest I What a fool ^e 
had been — what a dreadful fool I — she, bom and made so 
acute and clever 1 

"When she felt Mrs. Heywood's dear old orbs fised — ^misty 
and mystified — on her face, she said, with a sharp and un- 
usual irritation, "Is there anything you have to complain of, 
mama, in the vray I have done my hair ?" 

And when Mrs. Heywood honestly replied, "I was not 
looking at your hair, my dear, I was just wondering about 
David and Nancy!" Theo returned, in a voice quite icily 
composed, "It is really no matter for wonder, as I said: I 
have been quite expecting the news myself," which was as 
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near to a lie aa Hisa "Ssywood ever came — and that vas in 
self-defence. 

Wben the men came in from the dining-room, Anstnitber 
— conscious of the tension in the air, and amdons to avoid 
at all liazards a second lapse into incivility to a guest in 
his house — proposed a rubber. It filled him with reluctant 
admiration to see how Miss Heywood — far from any mental 
distress causing ber to trump her partner's best card or even 
to fail to return hia lead — played her usual excellent game 
with ber usual air of careless competence, so that at the end 
of the evening five and sixpence stood to her and Archi* 
bald's credit — a sum with which he was as delighted aa if 
he really required it 

Despite sbrubs still dripping and lawns oozing moisture^ 
he proposed to Theo a turn in the garden ; and while they 
were taking it — Forrest muffled like the hero of an Arctic 
expedition — Anstruther was able to convince Mrs. Heywood 
that, if everything was not already for the best in the best 
of worldsj it soon would be. As she could no more help locA:- 
ing on the sunny side of events than she could help grow- . 
ing stout (there is, indeed, much connection between the 
two), his task was easy. Yet he divined by the expression 
of her pondering old face that her simplicity was not de- 
ceived, and that she knew what Theo lacked. 

Meanwhile, King and Nancy were on their way to those 
Southern lands where, when one is old and tired, one can 
re-capture for a little some of youth's delight in life, and 
where to be young and in love is very heaven. 

In Nancy's memory, in long after years, there stood out 
her first sight of the Mediterranean — deeply and darkly blue 
— of the September sky above it also deeply blue, hot, cloud- 
less; and of aromatic scents which reached the ship from 
ihe shore — those warm scents of flowers, trees, shrubs — ^tbe 
breath of the South. 

Then memory k^ with a clearness almost poignant cer- 
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tain days in particalar — one, when they landed at a litUe 
Italian village; the white houses crowding op the hill; the 
vineyard full of grape-pickera, for it was flie grape harvest ; 
and the dim, green, misty olive-yard where die and David 
picnicked on grapes and the long roll of bread and the sour 
wine King had honght at the alhergo on the quay: and from 
the grey shade saw the fierce heat of the noonday go by. 

She remeonbered how strange it felt at first to have David 
always with her, and to be abaopbed in him and by him ; and 
how it grew upon her tha^ having seen him always handi- 
capped and under a cloud, she had had no idea how confident 
and resolute he wao— ay, how reeolute to take his own way 
— nevrar, for Ihat worst of reasons, because it waa his own 
way, but because he was sure it was liie way whidi would 
make her happy. 

Aa, indeed, she was neither a doU nor a fool, her reason 
as well as her heart had to be convinced: she had her own 
ideas and a spice of obstinacy to keep them, and, as David 
had always known, was warm of tranper as well as of heart. 

Nor did he find her — ^he had not expected to find her — ^the 
rare and ideal woman f^o refrains inym. a^ing questions in 
moments of urgency and difBcuIty; but he did find, bef(»e 
they were tvo days out, that she had fitted comfortably into 
her role on board, as fjie fitted into Yuet place in his heart 
— as the corolla fits the flower. 

As for himself, he was as perfectly happy as man can be. 
He bad the work which Theo had grudged him ; did it tibor- 
on^y with a quiet zest and a strong satisfaction in it; and 
then — loved as he had worked. 

Of course, they had their dull moments and th^ dis- 
agreeing moments. But tibej could dare to disagree: the 
roots were firm. 

Therf were away «x months: retamed to ISngland iot a 
week or two only, and were then away another six, repeat- 
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ing the same voyage — a dangerous thing to do, sentimentally 
— but tbe experiment was justified. 

In all the happiness and sorrows of the years to come — 
the "mingled yam" of our life, "good and ill together" — 
they had that perfect year of their youth to look back on 
. — a poBsession for errer. 
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BIP TAN WINXZ.B 

IF some Bip van Winkle had closed his eyes on Ingle- 
thorpe when Eing and "Naney were on their hon^moon, 
and had opened them some five or sis years later, he would 
have seen that there^ as everywhere, though people do not al- 
ways get what th^ desire, more often than not th^ get 
what they are fit for, and what they have earned. 

Peter Moor, for instance, married the daughter of a nei^ 
botuing farmer — a brisk, enterprising and very good-hearted 
yonng woman — ^who had settled to marry Peter the very first 
time she saw him and he attended her father's well-earned 
gont. The move was wholly a good one. She did not cure 
her husband's weakness, but she ker[>t it in check; and as she 
was not at all sqaeamish, much in his habits which would 
have jarred and hurt, if not made Ifancy raitirely miserable, 
Hrs. Koor took as all in the day's work, did not worry Peter 
or herself on their scor&-M>r, indeed, on any score except the 
failure of Mrs. Archibald Forrest to call upon her. Miss 
Bnrchell called: and Nancy: and die Ctutterbucks: but that 
was not enough : with the usual foolishness of women in euch 
cases, Mrs. Peter gave Theo the satisfaction of seeing that the 
slight was felt, instead of ignoring and forgetting it and so 
rendering it inefEcctiva It was a grievance to her, too, that, 
even after the circumstances of the first Mrs. Ffflreet's death, 
old Graham was still preferred before Moor as medical at-i 
tendant at Inglethorpe Place, thon^ Moor himself was only 
amused, saying with a chuckle — as he drew a shocking old 
pipe from his pocket — "That yonng woman knows she'll get 
338 
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as good as alie gives from me, and slie isn't going to risk it I" 
which was entirely the trutii. For the rest, Peter was greatly 
fond of his stolid, rosj-cheeked pair of little girls; end it i» 
the unromantic fact that in time he very nearly f oi^t Uiat 
he had once heen very much in love with Nancy, and deeply 
chagrined and despondent at her marriage with King. Nancy 
never forgot ; but ^e knew Peter well, and she saw th&t he 
had. 

Hichard Anstruther remained rector of Inglethorpe till his 
death, and, if he was no Sydney Smith at Poston, also re^ 
mained a capable, active and energetic parish priest; more 
worldly, Mrs. Archibald Porrest had been heard to say, than 
a clergyman should be, and certainly more worldly-wise than. 
he generally ia. Her efEorts to goad him into greater spir- 
itual and philanthropic activities he received in his old sar^ 
castic manner; fixed on her that pair of gleaming eyes with, 
"Wouldn't you like to turn me out of the rectory now, Theo,. 
and put in some little Mr. Meek of your own choosing, and 
run the parish from the Place!" which Theo would have 
liked very much — so she preserved the dignified silence which 
she still knew how to compass. She remained always a little 
surprised that, though she was now his most influential 
parishioner — influencing the moat substantial cheque-book in 
Inglethorpe — he always kept his independence absolutely in- 
tact. 

Presently, he was made rural dean, fed his f eUow-clergy at 
the most hospitable of luncheon parties, and performed his 
other ruri-diaconal duties, as he performed all his duties, 
amartly and thoroughly. If it vras, as Theo had said, only the 
outside of the cup and platter that he regarded, it must be 
owned they shone ; but then, it was not. 

His wife's death never left him free to form nerw ties, for 
she long survived him. That tragedy of his life remained 
written in the deep sombreness of his eyes in repose, for, ex- 
cept to Miss Burchell, he, who protested so loudly against 
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pinpricks, never spoka of it For the rest, Hs life was not 
nnhappj : he had hia work, his garden, his roses, his horses 
and his money : regarded himself, as he said, as in loco grand- 
parentia to Nanej's little boys, and presently kept a couple 
of Shetland ponies for them to ride about his fields. His 
grooms and gardeners always spoke of him as "a good mas- 
ter," which meant, and rightly means still on the lips of many 
simple people, not a kindly, beiievol^t, easy-going master, 
but one who rigidly insists opcm tibe best work, and is not 
in the least afraid to punish bad. 

On her return from Lcoidon and Nancy's wedding, Sarah 
Burchell immediately set her house in order, and sternly sent 
at once to the Grey Priory, Nancy's harp, her baby chair 
with a bar across it, the dolls' bouse Anstruther had given 
her when she was a small creature, and all her other trifiing 
possessions — the dumb things which speak with the human 
Toice^ and tug so fiercely at the heart-strings. 

Then she proceeded to realise a project which had long 
simmered In her mind. After a couple of years' hard read- 
ing, she produced a handbook on French literature — not, in- 
deed, the kind of book which makes the author conceited and 
the publisher rich, but a book which, in those days, sup- 
plied a gap in the libraries and, by attaining a real though 
modest success, proved that it was needed for profit or plea- 
sure, and BO justified its ezisteDca 

As it employed all her powers, it may be said that in 
writing it Sarah Burchell was happier tiian she had ever 
been in her life. Also, it brought grist to a mill greatly in 
need of it, and enabled her to take more than one loDg- 
dreamt-of trip to foreign dimes — one of the best ways, as 
the traveller had always maintained, of spending money, 
sinro it buys a possession that cannot be broken or Btoleo, 
does not want dusting, and gives pleasure for the rest of oaf/a 
lifft 

She had an abiding joy in Nancy's happiness and neai^ 
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neea ; and in iTancy's little boys. But well as she loved them, 
and they her — for her dry, grim humour never affrighted 
them — die allowed herseli no delusions. They were other 
people's children, it^aney used to have to complain that her 
aunt was an unsociable old icicle (the expression is Nancy's) 
and came much too seldom to the Grey Priory; and it is 
true that, with age, Miss Burchell, like Thoreau, developed 
"a perfect genius for staying at homa" 

"I don't believe it's all that stupid old book either," says 
Nancy, r^arding her aunt meditatively. "It's some stupid 
old principle!" 

And Miss BurcheU replied, "My dear I If I were always 
with you I should interfere — for your good, of course I 
Whereas, you had much better take your own way, and find 
it's the wrong way — if it ia the wrong way — and come back 
and start afresh. No use in ^helps' ! licave the neighbour- 
hood' is the soundest motto for the elderly relatives of young 
married couples; and if they can't follow it, 'Don't leave your 
ovm house,* the next best. Of course the rule doesn't apply 
to Mrs. King. She's the ideal motJier-in-law. Mrs. Hey- 
wood, now, would have been in the Priory kitchen, making 
the puddings. And as for the stupid old book, you haven't 
read it I" 

"Bits, Sail" says Nancy, not thinking of the book, and 
still looking meditatively at her aunt. "Truthfully, Sal, 
I've read bits of it!" Then she added, kissing Ealph on the 
top of his head in farewell, "Well, you've got this dear old 
boy" ; and, in point of fact, Hal[^, who had at first worried 
his great-aunt by his steady resistance to being washed and 
his constant insistence on being fed, had dogged his per- 
sistent way into her affections at last : declined to be trans- 
ferred with Nancy to the Priory: of an evening, as Miss 
Burchell wrote or read, sat with his unhandsome head rub- 
bing against her dress, and when she looked down, looked 
up with those appealing eyes, which said, " 'Grow old along 
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widi me 1' — not quite, quite alone, if jon can possibly help 

itr* 

There waa certainly one ^uieption to Miss Burchell's un- 
sociahility, and that was in the ease of Camilla King; their 
unlikely friendship grew closer with age : Miss Burchell al- 
ways having, as she put it, a weakness for Camilla's gentle- 
ness of manner and yieldingness of disposition: while Mrs. 
King sighed openly for the perfect independence of mind 
and utter indifference to criticism which one could see in 
Miss Burchell's very shoes and shawl. 

Those shoes took themselves on the wettest and f orlomest 
of winter afternoons — for then Camilla would be the more 
likely to he nervous and solitary — to Ivy Chimneys : having 
replaced her old bonnet by a cap, the visitor started her 
plain sewing, punctuated Mrs. King's little rill of conversa- 
tion with a shrewd nod here and there, and a shrewd glance 
above her spectacles; and sometimes she, who had usually so 
little use for tendressea, laid her rough, warm hand aver 
Oomilla's delicate little member. 

Trudging home in the winter evening, Sarah Burchel] con- 
gratulated herself that she should not live to see a time — 
if there ever is a time — ^when Camilla's type of woman will 
have been mled out. Flowers, to he sure, only bloom and are 
Bweet, yet it would be a dreary world without them. And, 
after all, Camilla was not only, as Miss Burchell had said, 
the ideal mother-in-law, who spoilt the grandsons and made 
them little garments, and merely commented on fancy's 
nurseiy projects, "How clever you are, my love I I vmk I 
had thought of that when Davie was a baby!" — ^bnt who, 
though she certainly had not "thought of that," nor of any 
consecutive plan of education, seenied to have been, if one 
judged by results, a highly satisfactory mother. 

Sarah Burchell had her hand on the lateh of the door of 
Perry Cottage, before it occurred to her that David had also 
had a f athw. 
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That other mother, Mrs. Heywood — fortunately carrying 
her comfort in her character — Theo'a marriage with Torrest, 
and subsequently, their childleesneas, had not the power to 
distress permanently. There remained to her, her perfect 
health, her house, her hospitalities, and tJiat talent for be- 
nevolence she had bequeathed to a dau^ter who, indeed, dia- 
owned the parentage. 

Soon after Theo'a marriage, Canon Norman, spending a 
few days at Beech House, had ventured to express to Mrs. 
Heywood a certain distress that his godchild should have 
thrown over a poor man for a rich. 

Mrs. Heywood, with her sweet face clouded a little, said, 
"Theo thought she would do more good in the parish as mis- 
tress of the Place." 

When the Canon exclaimed, "My dear lady I young women 
don't marry to do good in a parish " 

Miss Burchell, who was a guest that evening, replied with 
spirit, "But, my dear sir! indeed we do I and for reasons 
much less worthy and compr^ensible. Theo is suffering OA 
much from other-worldliness as from worldlinees, I can as^ 
sure you!" 

And Mrs. Heywood looked gratefully at Thoo's old enemy, 
who was indeed amused to £nd herself in the rolo of Theo'a 
defender. 

One of the best points of Miss Heywood's excellent mind 
was that it worked exceedingly quickly. Before the evening 
was out, on which Anstruther sprang upon her (she knew 
he meant it to be a spring) the fact of David's marriage, she 
had decided she must go away from Inglethorpe imtil such 
time as, in her turn, she could startle it with her own en- 
gagement to Archibald Forrest. At breakfast next day, Uiere- 
fore, she recalled to Mrs. Heywood the imdoubted fact that 
Aunt Emma had long been feeling injured at her (Theo's) 
constant refusal of her invitations to Bath : that she really 
felt a ke«i desire to inspect the historical monuments of 
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that interesting city, as also of adjacent Bristol; and tliat 
there is no time like the present In lees than a week, there- 
fore, Mrs. and Miss Heywood and Louisa set out in a chaise 
painfully encompaesed with luggage; and it was noticed 
(the Tillage as usual, noticing everything that happened, 
and very much that did not) that Mr. Forrest rode or drove 
daily into Dartford and there posted his correspondence. 

Dear Emma disagreeing rather sharply with dear Betsy 
at the end of a month or so (an erent Theodora's sensible 
eye had foreseen) she was perfectly ready with a plan for 
an autumnal driving tour in Korth Wales, and a winter in 
Devonshire. The spring was spent at Sidmouth, and in 
August, just one year after Adelaide Forrest's deatJi, while 
Ejng and iN'ancy were on their second honeymoon voyage, 
Theodora was quietly married in London to Archibald For- 
rest, ^ever deficient in taste, she had perceived, not only 
that pomps and vanities would be out of it, but that tiey 
were not, so to speak, needed, by one who would be the chate- 
laine of the Place and the wife of the richest man in Ingle- 
thorp& 

The wedding trip was brief : Theo was anxious to resume 
her work: she bad allowed the Clothing Club, the Bible 
and School Classes, and all her other parochial activities, to 
lapse in hw long absence — ^knowing that remplagantes are 
generally either wholly and quickly unsatisfactory, or better 
than those they replace and very tenacious of office. 

In a few weeks, she had all the strings in ber hands again. 
By the winter, every little girl in the village was in a crim- 
son cloak : the lanes were full of curtseys, gratif yingly deep ; 
and perhaps the cloaks and the hot soup doled out from the 
kitchen of tiie Place did something to neutralise the icy cold 
of the ill-built and unrepaired cottages on Forrest's estate; 
and helped out those starvation wages on which bis labourers 
— and the labourers of better men tiian he — did somdiiow 
keep body and soul together — ^till the Poor House claimed 
them at last. 
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StiD, after all, it ia pleasanter to most of us to give gen- 
erously tlian to pay fairly. If the poor listened to Mrs. For- 
rest's advice, as they listen to most advicey with j^Iosophio 
oalm and without tlie slighteet intention of allowing it to 
influence their conduct, now, as earlier, she did good by 
being good. Her visits broiight an interest into dull lives, 
and the village grew to look for her of a morning, arrayed 
in a nunlike garb she had invented for the purpose — ^"a 
splendid renunciation of splendour" — and quite an effective 
contrast to the silky magnificence in which she rolled with 
Forrest in the barouche of an afternoon and, as Sarah Bur- 
chell remarked, with a slight closing of the right eye, was 
"County, while we are not I" 

I In her own social sphere, Mrs. Forrest certainly opltivated 
what are called the right people, snubbed the wrong with 
great stateliness, and patronised or denied her patronage 
to certain doubtfuls — such as Mrs. Peter Moor — with abso- 
lutely decisive results on their social standing. This power 
did not decrease her vanity. She was invited to become, 
and became. President of the newly started Ladies' Toxo- 
philite Society : one of the season's Bow Heetings was annu- 
ally held at Inglethorpe Place; and though Mrs. Archibald 
Forrest, as Lady Paramount in green and gold, could shoot 
no better than she had shot as Miss Heywood at the Priory, 
she had, as there, the air of being quite first-rate — ^witb the 
proud consciousness of the Paramountcy, and of Inglethorpe 
Place, added. 

One winter, E^e inaugurated a series of Shakespeare Bead- 
ings — the county attending more or less reluctantly, and 
bribed by the supper to follow; for in those times no one 
had any notion of a feast of reason unaccompanied by a mora 
practical feast of a greedier description. Mr. and Mrs. 
Forrest also gave periodically stately dinner-parties, as it 
was fitting they should, at which the elderly gentleman to 
ihe right and left of the hoatees forgave her the superiority of 
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£er mind aod maimer for the sake of her good looks and 
the excellent dmner with which she provided them. 

For she most indeed be a fool who doee not learn from 
one humiliation to avoid another. 

Adelaide Forreet's old servants, who b^an by being rather 
afraid of their new, austere young mistress, soon found the 
austere yotmg mistress was afraid of them, or, rather, afraid 
of losing them (which is the same thing) : since she meant 
to devote herself to work outside her hcone, there must ob- 
viously he some one to do hers in it ; and Forrest not only 
allowed himself to be irritated by trifles, but positively laid 
himself out to be. So, by dint of being to their virtues very 
kind and to their faults a little blind, Hrs. Forrest man- 
aged to retain not only the services of the old housekeeper 
and the cook hut of the sleek Channing, who always knew 
the whereabouts of his master's dinner-pills, and the precise 
angle at which his hat and neck-shawl were to be laid oat 
on the hall table. 

Few things became Theo better than the philosophy with 
which she bore her husband's fidgettineas. Assisted by those 
admirable nerves — ^known as none — she constantly and pa- 
tiently rose to exclude what she called air and he called 
draughts (as she had felt no daty to do in the case of Mrs. 
Eing) : checked her inborn untidiness: somehow managed, 
h^ the skin of her teeth, to be almost in time for meals: 
while, at them, she sent stately messages downstairs that 
sugar or salt — or whatever else Forrest fancied disagreed 
with him at the moment — should be excluded from the dishes 
— in brief, humoured him to the top of his bent, where a 
woman who really loved him must certainly have fou^t and 
defied him. 

The visitor to that great house no longer felt as one who 
tresxls alone some banquet-hall deserted : Theo had galvanised 
it into life : brought always in her wake vigour, plans and 
purpose — all respectable things — imparted evea a certain 
sensation of crowds and bustl^ to wbi<^ Forrest resigned 
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himself so soon aa he found he was not to be bnatled person- 
ally and hia own apartments were left inviolate. 

He became indeed Ticarioualy proud of his wife's good 
deeds — ^when he was certain they were not going to inter- 
fere with his own comfort; and at parties, where he had 
formerly been heard dismally boasting of poor Adelaide's 
delicacy, such fragments of speech aa "marvellous constitu- 
tion" — "positively indefatigable" — "two committee meetings 
and her parish rounds" — ^now floated in his atmosphere. 

Presently, he might be seen following his wife on to pub- 
lic platforms: she gravitated thereto aa naturally as the bee 
to the flower when there were not many women innovating 
enough to appear on them; and as, when they did, public 
opinion still, like St. Paul, required them to keep silence, 
it was Forrest who, in a few well-chosen words (really well- 
chosen, for it was not hia intellect that waa the mean part 
of him), introduced to the audience the charity in which his 
wife was interested — sometimes turning to her for the con- 
firmation of this or that statement, and thus drawing upon 
her scores of admiring or envious eyes. 

David King, certainly, would far rather have risked hia 
life than a speech; while as for tactfully bringing into the 
limelight a wife, really longing for it, but obliged to pre- 
tend she desired nothing better than the background, he was 
too stupid even to have thought of it. Theo waa never more 
convinced than upon such occasions that she had chosen well. 

Her temperament cheated her, aa her husband's cheated 
him, out of any desire for a deeper relationship. Aa the 
larger part of his money would revert on his death to his 
first wife's relations, there waa no troublesome necessity 
for an heir: so he had for life the enjoyment of hia fortune, 
his misfortunes and his health, and Theo had always the 
Work whose importance she rated higher and higher. 

When Laura Clutterbuck, blushing purple to the very 
backs of her fat arms, visible through their muslin sleeves, 
broke to her that, in lieu of being her aide-decamp in the 
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parisK, she was to become the Dartford curate's -wife, and it 
presently l)ecame CTident was not marrying him for what 
Mrs. Archibald Forrest spoke of as a new Sphere of In- 
fluence but for his perfectly insignificant self, Theo's patron- 
ising condescension towards this manifestly inferior creature 
was a wonderful thing. While her attitude towards another 
"little humdrum couple," whose marriage had been a great 
blow to her pride, had in it, not unnaturally perhaps, a cer- 
tain element of jealous hostility. 

The 'Fieach novelist always begins where the English one 
used to leave off; and the Frenclunan is right, no doubt, 
since marriage is nearly always a start and not a finish. 

Still, the really happy marriage has as a mle no history ; 
or only a very little. 

Three parts of Ki ng's time were spent at sea in that plain 
work which remained all his life its justification, its pride 
and one of the great sources of its contentment. 

Once, when he had been home for a month or two and was 
leaving again, Nancy said to her aunt, with a half sigh, 
"David is always sorry to go back, but he is not sorry to 
have to go back !" which defined the case exactly. Yet, not 
the less, it was the life he had left at the Grey Priory which 
filled all his heart — though indeed not always all his thoughts 
— at eea ; and no one who ever saw the deq> delight in hia 
tanned face and his steady eyes when the time came for him 
to return to Nancy and, presently, their two little boys, conld 
have doubted that here was that rare thing, an almost per- 
fect satisfaction. 

The first few hours of the homecoming were among the 
flawless ones of lifa 

Tomorrow there would be necessary business in house and 
grounds to be seen to and plans discussed: it would have to 
be settled when little Charles must b^in lessons, and the 
best method of getting ahead of little Henry's qui^ temper 
("Minel" says Nanig^, "I recognise the symptoms"). But 
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to-night, tlio cnildren were pure delight : the old house was 
simply home — and perfect; and when, after dinner, they 
strolled in the garden under the calm evening shy, and Nancy 
put her arm through David's so that she could press it at 
will and know he was real flesh and blood — hers, here and 
now — they did not need to talk. Often, indeed, complete 
silence fell between them, unbroken except by the lap, lap 
of the river on the shore — the river that bore ships and men 
to their destiny, the sea. Aa they stood watching it, Nancy 
laid her cheek close against King's shoulder, and, half-un- 
consciously, the prayer of all lovers rose in her heart: 



Yet, even so, they would have known exquisite things. 

Then, "when the eve" had "its last streak and the night 
its first star," they turned housewards ; b^n talking a little 
on ordinary subjects; only half attending to their own words. 

Nearly always, of course, it was King's duty on his home- 
coming to excite Nancy to greater sternness of heart : she was 
inclined to think — and when Nancy inclined to think she 
remained all her life inclined to say, with considerable spirit 
— ^that he was too strict a disciplinarian with the little boys. 
King-like, he remained one : *'We daren't be weak," he said, 
"that's fatal I" 

He was, indeed, what, with a sigh, she sometimes called 
"bracing," even with her; but he was also so unselfish ha 
would have made any woman selfish, less prone to the failing 
than sha 

His conduct of TJncle Charles' bequest — the little estate, 
its servants and tenants — was marked with the directness, 
simplicity and swiftness of action he had learnt in hia pro- 
fession: it never seemed to worry him: it was always well- 
oonducted: the good workers — ^well paid and disciplined — 
liked to stay; and the bad hurried away — ^lest they should 
bo made good in spite of themselves; for in King's long ab- 
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sencsea i\ ancy was as practical and efficirait aa he was him- 
self. 

"Yon owe tliat to me^" says Sarah Bordiell, "I've made 
her business-like and left lier ffflninine. That's an achieve- 
ment." 

"I owe — a lot — to you," says King, whose density on cer- 
tain points Nancy had enlightened; and Sarah Burchell, not 
ill-pleased, wagged her head until the curls on her brown 
front shook. 

But if she was satisfied with the Grey Priory and its 
inmates, not so every one^ 

"Ce que le monde vous pardonne le moins, c'eet de vons 
passer de lui"; and the independence the frequent refusal 
of invitations implies was naturally galling to Hrs. Archi- 
bald Porrest's temperament; and particularly galling when 
she found it in Eing and his wife^ 

It is true, indeed, that with so many old friends and near 
relatives in the village — and some who were both the one and 
the other — Nancy, and King when he was at home, were not 
likely to be recloses. Mr. Gilmour and his carpet-bag now 
and again appeared for a brief visit at the Priory: Miss 
King came twice for long ones before she died: while old 
Captain MacCulloch spent a week, agonisingly embarrassing 
to him at the time, but to be thoroughly enjoyed when he was 
safely home again for ever and ever. 

Still, despite these facts, King and Nancy, having their 
own lives to lead, were chiefly employed in leading them: 
Nancy was but a frail support to Theo's parochial activi- 
ties, and before long bad altogether faded away from the 
Reading Society: while to behold Mrs. Archibald speeding 
at an early hour up the drive of the Grey Priory was the 
signal for Mrs. David to recall all her reasons for staying 
at home — or the excuses which sounded most like them. 

All through a certain December day, after Theo had made 
one such purposeful morning call, a slight cloud was on 
Nancy's eyes and heart. After dinner, when she and David 
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bad been upetalrs to Bee the little bo^ asleep and bad re- 
turned to the drawing-room, she sang a little, then came and 
sat — a favourite attitnde — on the bearth with her back 
against King's knees and her eyes watching the £re. It burnt 
frostily: the pretty room was more than ordinarily pretty 
and comfortable of a winter evening, with the thick curtains 
(Uncle Charles* mother bad worked their handsome bor- 
ders) drawn across the windows ; and, all about it, things not 
certainly always beautiful in themselves but dear for their 
associations, with history or memory in them. 

Presently, King put down bis book, touched Nancy's 
cheek li^tJy with his forefinger, and, bending over her, said, 
'TVell, ma'am, what is it?" 

Nancy drew a long breath. 

"Theo nearly insisted on our being at the Shakespeare 
Keading to-night," she said. "She was not at all pleased 
when I said we really cotddn't spare one of our last three 
evenings" — ^Eing was leaving for Southern Spain — "she is 
always saying, you know, we don't appreciate the social 
claims our equals and inferiors have on ns, and that our 
duties cannot bo narrowed to our own homes ; and sometimes, 
I do wonder myself if she isn't right, and if all this" — and 
Nancy leant her head back against King's knee — "and all 
that" — and she pointed to the nursery above them — "isn't 
rather selfish, as she thinks I" 

If Nancy, womanlike, found it difficult to be generous io 
Theo, King estimated her with the impartiality of a dis- 
interested — almost of an uninterested — judge; and waa as 
fair to her excellencies as he was dear and sure she had 
— confused ber values. 

"Why, what nonsense, of course it isn't I" be said, with 
a laugh. "I'm perfectly sure people go out to parties be- 
cause they are dull themselves, not because they are afraid 
some one dae will be; and most of them do not 'narrow 
their duties to their own homes' simply because they would 
rather do any business tJian their own, or else haven't enough 
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of tfiwr own to da Look round yon, and Nature will fell 
yon that you were put in the world to te what you are, and 
that Theo was put in the world to he what she isn't I All 
the classes and charities and cultivating old Clntterhuck's 
mind with Hamlet are heside the mark. Theo married on 
purpose to do them^ — so let her do them I They may do some 
good ; hut not a thousandth part of the good you will do hy 
bringing up the hoys to he men and do their work as men 
— and hy keeping me~out of mischief!" 

Ho laughed; stroked her cheek; and she reached up and 
toc^ his hand and laid her face npon it. 
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